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Radio Programs — 
To Be Evaluated 


On Service Basis 


Hepartment of Commerce 
Opens Check-up on Broad- 
casts From More Than 
600 Stations in America 


Survey Will Study 
Tastes of Listeners. 





\ 











Radio Commission Proposes to 
Work Out Plan for Rating 
Broadcasters According to. 
Merits of Material 





| 
A nation-wide survey of broadcasting, | 
to evaluate the “service to the public” | 
of programs offered by broadcasting | 
stations now is being made by the radio | 
division of the Department of Commerce, 
at the behest of the Federal Radio Com-9 
mission, according to an oral announce- | 
ment July 15 at the Commission. 
Every broadcasting station in the 
country, totaling more than 600, is to be 
checked by the supervisors and inspectors | 
of the radio division, pursuant to the 
Commission’s request. It is the first 
survey of program merit of stations ever} 
undertaken by a Federal agency, it was) 
' explained. Preferences of listeners 
through key organizations in all com- 
munities also will be solicited as a part! 
of the project. 
To Appraise All Programs 
Discussing the survey, which already | 
has begun, the chief of the radio di- 
vision, William D. Terrell said it will 
be an “appraisal of the services of all 
broadcasting stations to the public.” An 
undertaking of this magnitude, he as- | 
serted, requires a considerable period of 
time. , 
“Pursuant to the Commission’s request | 
J have instructed the nine Federal radio 
supervisors in the field to get informa- | 
tion along the lines suggested,” said Mr. | 
Terrell. “The radio division never be- 
fore has made a program survey, but 
our men are just about as well qualified 
as any to do it.” ; 
With the results of the research, it was 
explained at the Commission, it is pro- 
posed to work out a system of rating 
stations according to program merit. 
Such a proposal was considered during 
the radio investigation last year of the | 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce. ; 
Four Seasonal Sections ; 
Mr. Terrell said he was proceeding 
with this unprecedented canvass on the 
theory that it should be made in four 
distinct seasonal sections. Radio con- 
ditions, and, to a degree, programs, vary 
with the seasons, he said. , 

The: field forces, in addition to their | 
various other duties, now are making the | 
“Summer survey.” After the four sea-| 
sonal surveys are made, the findings will | 
be collated, and stations rated in that 
manner, he stated. ; 

To get a fair evaluation of stations, 
Mr. Terrell suggested that an individual 
or a special board should review the find- 
ings of the supervisors. With nine su- 
pervisors and their forces of inspectors | 
in the field, it is hardly possible. he de- 
clared, that they should all have the same | 
views on program merit. | 

The basis on which a license is issued 
is “service to the public,” Mr. Terrell 
pointed out. The survey of the radio 
division is accurately designed to guage 
such service of every broadcasting sta- 
tion. 

The project is being undertaken on 4| 
“station category” basis, the official de-| 
clared. Broadcasting stations, accord- 
ing to power and assignment, are segre- 
gated into three major classes, namely, 
“clear channel,” “regional” and “local” 
stations. | 

Besides “tuning in” stations them- 
selves, the supervisors and their inspec- 
tors will query chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, bustmess men’s associa- 
tions, boards of education, and similar 
civic and community organizations. 


' 








| 





Action on Pro jected 


‘Grape Plan’ Studied 





Cooperative to Get Loan if 85 
4 Per Cent of Growers Sign | 





A committee of three has been named 
by C. C. Teague; member of the Federal 
Farm Board representing fruit and veg- 
etable growers, to canvass the résults of 
the campaign for signers to the “grape 
plan” contract for cooperative marketing | 
of grapes in California, it was stated 
orally for the Board July 15. 

The plan is not to be effective unless 
85 per cent of the production in the 
State is represented by signers of the 
contract. Preliminary reports are that 
signatures of growers having about 38,- 
000 acres of grapes are still needed to 
make the plan effective, it was stated at 
the Board’s offices, but Mr. Teague has 
instructed that any signatures received 
before the official canvass is cempleted | 
shall be counted. A total acreage of | 
about 441,000 must be represented. 

The plan provides a cooperative mar- 
keting system with the additional fea- 
ture that each grower shall contribute 
$1.50 per ton of his production to a fund | 
to take the surplus of grapes and grape | 
products off the market. It has been | 
estimated that this fund would be about | 
$2,500,000, it was stated for the Board. | 

The Board has promised to assist the | 
organization with a loan if the required | 
signatures are obtained. 

The committee named by Mr. Teague 
consists of Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of Le- | 

nd Stanford University; H. R. Tolley, 

the California College of Agriculfure, 
and E. E. Kaufman, California State 
statistician. 


jan agreement 


| the States 
| vehicle 


Additional American Money 
Now Being Invested Abroad 





Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York Says Domestic Security 


Flotations in June Were Smaller Than May; 
Stock Prices Also Declined 





New York, N. Y., July 15.—A substan- | 
tial decline in stock prices occurred dur- 
ing June, according to the monthly re-| 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Near the end of the month 
quotations for many stocks were below 
the lowest prices reached last November, 
and the general averages not greatly 
above the points reached in that* month. 

New security offerings in May were 
substantially larger than in April, the 
review states. Domestic security flota- 
tions in June appear to have been smaller 
than in May while on the other hand 
there was a larger total of capital raised 


|in this market for use abroad. 


Decline in Prices Noted 

The sections of the review dealing with 
security markets, new financing, foreign 
exchange, gold movement, and central 
bank rate changes, follow in full text: 

During the month of June, a substan- 
tial decline in stock prices occurred, fol- 
lowing a preceding moderate reaction 
from the Spring advance which cul- 
minated early in April. The June de- 


|cline progressed with only slight inter- 


ruption and near the end of the month 
quotations for many stocks were below 
the lowest prices reached last November, | 
while general averages of stock prices 
were not greatly above the bottom points 
reached in November. 

From the highest level of early April 
there has been a decline of about 25 per 
cent in the average of stock prices. 
Prices of railroad stocks as a group} 
reached lower levels than were reached | 

| 


Agreement Reached 
In Southern States 
For Bus Regulation 











Reciprocal Accord of Five) 
States Is Expected to) 
Eliminate Difficulties En- 
countered in Past 





State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, July 15. 
Five southern States have entered into; 
under which their re-} 
spective public service commissions wiil 
recognize certificates of convenience and 
necessity issued by each commission to 
motor carriers, according to an _ an-| 
nouncement by the vice chairman of the 
Georgia commission, Albert J. Woodruff. 

The agreement, he said, also covers 
the procedure to be followed in the| 
granting of certificates for the operation 
of interstate bus lines. 

A conference, called by Mr. Wood- 
ruff, was held in Atlanta July 14 and 
the commissions of Florida, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, in| 
addition to Georgia, were represented. 
A meeting with the Alabama commission 
will be held later, Mr. Woodruff said, 

He stated the regulatory commissions 


;of the States represented at the confer- 


ence will hereafter suspend action upon 
an application for a bus line through | 
mfore than one State until the commis- | 
sion in the State of the applicant’s resi- 
dence has passed upon the matter. | 

“Comity has been established between 
in question as to  motor- 
license tags,” Mr. Woodruff | 
said, “and the reciprocal agreement! 
reached on the matter of motor-carrier 
certificates of public convenience will g» 
far toward eliminating many difficulties 
that have been a cause of friction be- | 
tween the State agencies having juris- 
diction over motor carriers in the south- 
east.” 





Largest Garage in Europe 
Completed at Stockholm 


The largest garage in Europe, having 
a floor area of approximately 340,000,- 
000 square feet with space for 1,500 au- 
tomobiles and work shops, offices and 
a service station, has been completed in 
Stockholm, Sweden, according to a re- 
port received in the Depaxtment of Com- 
merce from its office at Steckholem. 

In addition the top floor houses an 
exhibition hall to be used for automo- 
biles and other industrial arts exhibits. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Agency to Control Oil Process 


| ever, 
| smaller, due chiefly to the large amounts 


last Autumn, and industrial stock aver- 
ages went close to the 1929 lows, but 
prices in the public utility group re- 
mained well above. The decline was of 
an orderly nature, with sales on only 


| three days in excess of 5,000,000 shares, | 


and for much of the time sales were less 


‘than 4,000,000 shares. 


Dividends Higher 
In reflection of the June declines in 
prices, dividend yields on common stocks 
rose sharply and for the first time since 


November were higher than the yields | 


obtainable on bonds. Gradual improve- 
ment in the bond market since last Au- 
tumn has resulted in an average lower- 


ing of bond yields by about % per cent | 
during that period, so that the current | 
level is about the lowest since the middle 


‘ 


of 1928. : 
In the bond market, June trading was 


of quite moderate volume and resulted in | 


no material change in the general level 
of prices, except for a rise of 12 point in 
average prices of United States Govern- 
ment long-term issues to the highest 
level for 1929 and 1930. 
poration and foreign bonds advanced 
slightly in the first part of the month, 
but subsequently there were 


of March. 

The May total of new security offer- 
ings at $1,180,000,000 was considerably 
larger than the figure for April, due 
largely to the inclusion of a $235,000,00C 
American Telephone and Telegraph ‘Com- 


| pany stock offering, payment for which 


is due Aug. 1. As compared with the 
security flotations of May, 1929, how- 
the total was some $334,000,000 


of stock that were put out for refund- 
ing purposes in May a year ago. Ex- 
cluding refunding issues, new capital 
flotations were nearly as large as in 
May, 1929, and were about $200,000,000 
larger than in April. 

Domestic corporation bond flotations 
continued in large volume; issues to 
provide new capital were more than 
$100,000,000 in excess of the amounts 
in the preceding month or in May, 1929, 
and the total for the first five months 
reached a figure nearly $700,000,000 
more than in the corersponding period 
of last year. 

This increase has resulted largely from 
bond flotations by the railroads and pub- 
lic utilities in connection with their an- 
nounced expansion and improvement 
programs for this year. State and mu- 
nicipal bond financing for the first five 


|monthes of the year likewise has been 


$100,000,000 ahead of a year ago, and 
the amount of new capital obtained for 
use in foreign countries has been $200,- 
000,000 more than last year. 

The principal security issue during 
June was the German government in- 
ternational 5% per cent loan, of which 
a par amount of $98,250,000 was offered 


‘in this market at 90, giving a yield of 


6.20 per cent. This issue, together with 
a number of smaller ones, including $25,- 
000,000 of stock of the American and 
Foreign Power Company, resulted in a 
larger total of capital raised in this 
market for use abroad than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Domestic security flotations appear to 
have been in smaller volume than in 
May, although the total probably was 
larger than a year ago. This estimate 
does not take into account an offering 
of $118,000,000 of Cities Service Com- 
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Massachusetts Investigates 


Fraudulent Stock Sales | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 15. 

Fraudulent stock sales which are be- 
lieved to have cost Massachusetts citi- 
zens approximately $1,000,000 are under 
investigation by the office of the attor- 
ney general, Joseph E. Warner, it was 
announced July 14. 

The assistant attorney general, who is 
looking up the records of sales and in- 
vestigating the methods of disposal of 
the securities, was stated to be convinced 
that fraud existed in the transactions. 

Offenses involving amounts varying 
from $500 to $50,000 in each sale, oc- 
curred in different parts of the State, it 
was announced, and action is expected 
at an early date upon the report to be 
made to Mr. Warner. 





Viewed as Conservation Move 





| Specialist of Bureau of Mines Asserts Association of 15 


Companies Involves Experimental Method Giving 


Increased Yield of 


THE association of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey with 15 
other companies for the control of a 
new cracking process for the conyer- 
sion of crude oil into gasoline was 
termed as a “move for the future” by 
A. C. Fieldner, of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, in 
an oral statement, July 14. 

Mr. Fieldner pointed out that the 
process is unnecessary at the present 
time, due to the fact that there is an 
ample supply of gasoline to take care 
of needs. “The chief importance of 
this move, in my opinion,” Mr. Field- 
ner said, “is in the fuel conservation 
program, in that it permits the con- 
version of practically all crude oil into 
gasoline, its most valuable by-product, 
and leaves the field of heavy fuel to 
coal, to which it rightfully belongs.” | 

The process, he said, although 


¢ 





asoline 


| known for some time, having been first 


developed in a laboratory in Germany 
by Friederich Bergius as early as 1913, 
is still in the experimental stage, and 
will probably require years before it 
becomes commercially practicable. In 
explaining the process, Mr. Fieldner 
pointed out that the simplest method 
for the production of gasoline is by 
the simple distillation process. 

Recently, he said, a partial cracking 
process jhas been developed, by which 
the crude petroleum is distilled under 
pressure, increasing the yield from 
certain heavy crudes from 5 per cent 
to a. high as 45 per cent, 

By this process, for the control of 
which the association is formed, the 
crude oil is not only distilled at ex- 
treme temperature and under great 
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Domestic cor- | 


declines | 
which lett them somewhat lower than at, 
the close of May, and at least 1% points | 
| on the average below the temporary peak 


Customs Patrol 
Massed at Border 





Treasury Orders Men to 
Three States to Curb 


Liquor Traffic 





ONCENTRATION of customs pa- | 

trolmen along the Canadian bor- 
der in New York, Vermont and Maine, 
has been ordered effective at once, -ac- 
cording to an oral announcement July 


A 


| 15 by the Assistant Secretary of the | 


; Treasury. Seymour Lowman. 

Changes in Canadian law prohibit- 
ing exportation of liquor into the 
! United States from dock facilities 
along the Great Lakes has brought 
| about renewed efforts to smugglers to 
| bring liquor into this,country by auto- 

mobile, the Assistant Secretary said. 
He added that every available man 
would be used to curb the activity. 
| “With the closing of the liquor ex- 
port docks by the new Canadian law, 
rum runners have changed their tac- 
tics. Greater activity is already no- 
ticeable along the northern borders of 
New York, Vermont and Maine. Pa- 


Minnesota Seeks — 


Way to Forestall | 


' Winter Idleness 





Governor Christianson An-! 
nounces Plan to Call Con- 
ference to Discuss State 
Labor Problem | 





Shorter Working Day | 
In Industry Favored 





| Proposal of Governor of New 
York for Unemployment 
And Old Age Pension Sys- 
tem Endorsed by Executive | 








State of Minnesota: 





| trolmen are being shifted from De- 
troit and Florida to meet the situa- 
tion. 

“Automobile traffic across the border 
is in very much greater volume than 
last year and it is expected that 30,- 
000,000 persons will cross the border 
this year. This fact, together with the 
changed tactics of the rum runners, 
has compelled us to revise our plans 
and to adopt another method of meet- 
ing the smuggling situation along that 
frontier,” Mr. Lowman stated. 





Measures Adopted 
For Elimination of 


Faulty Dried Fruit 


Federal Agency Cooperating 
With Industry to Prevent 
Infested Product From 
Reaching Consumer 








Elimination of defective and insect-in- 
| fested dried fruits from the market is 
jone of the projeets to which the Food, 
| Drug and Insecticide Administration, De- 
| partment of Agriculture, is giving espe- 


| cial attention this year, the Director of | 


| Regulatory Work of the Department, W. 
|G. Campbell, stated orally July 15. 
A survey made last Fall showed that 


there is room for improvement in these | 


| Products, Mr. Campbell said, and as a 
| result the project was adopted. He ex- 
| plained that this is not entirely new 
work, since the Department keeps in 
| touch with the products of all the larger 
| food industries to the extent that 
limited funds permit, and defective dried 
|fruits have been seized before when 
such shipments were found. 
; Special Projects 
The Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration adopts’ special projects, 
however, when funds and personnel are 
available, he Said. Last year attention 
was devoted specifically to poultry. 
Many carloads were condemned, and the 
| handling of poultry was almost revolu- 
tionized by the campaign, according to 
| Mr. Campbell. 


The Administration regards the pure} 


food laws as being educational, in addi- 
| tion to punitive, Mr. Campbell explained, 
and for that reason it has taken up the 
matter of regulation of dried fruits di- 
rectly with the industry. Notices were 
| sent to packers of dried fruits, advising 


them that in some cases dirty, decayed, | 


or insect-infested products had_ been 
found, and requesting that the industry 
take steps to prevent such products from 
finding their way to market. 

| A conference with representatives of 
| the industry was held in April, at which 
the project was explained and the pack- 
ers promised their cooperation, accord- 
ing to the assistant chief of the adminis- 
tration, P. B. Dunbar. The chief of the | 
microanalytical laboratory of the Admin- 
istration, Burton J. Howard, a specialist 


7.J 
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Motorcycles Show | 
| Gain of 16 Per Cent 


World Registration in 1929 
| Rose to 2,625,200 











Registrations of motorcycles through- 
out the world showed an increase of 
about 16 per cent during 1929, the total 
number being 2,625,200 as compared with 
2,264,298 in 1928, it was stated orally 
July 14 on behalf of the automotive divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 

Europe, it was said, again accounted 
|for 84 per cent of the world total and 
recorded an increase during 1929 of | 
nearly 19 per cent, which, incidentally is | 
the same percentage registered during | 
1928. Asia increaged its share about 15) 
per cent, Oceania nearly 4 per cent, | 
while a slight decrease’of 1.7 per cent 
occurred in Africa, which during 1928 | 
had increased its number of machines 
20 per cent. The number registered in! 
America is practically the same as the 
figure for 1928. 

5 Per Cent in America 

Registrations by continents show that 
|in addition to the number operating in 
Europe, about 5 per cent are located in 
Oceania, 5 per cent in America, nearly 3 
per cent in Asia, and slightly over 2 
per cent in Africa. 

It was pointed \out that European | 
manufacturers increased their motor- | 
cycle production about 25 per cent dur- | 
ing 1929, while American producers 
turned out about 7 per cent less than | 
in 1928; as a result the ratio of American 
|makes throughout the world fell from | 
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its | 


| gross kilo from July 15 to Dec. 31, 19: 


| 
) St. Paul, July 15. | 
An effort to solve this Summer the 
unemployment problem expected to face | 
Minnesota next Winter will be made | 
through a series of conferences between 
Governor Theodore Christianson and rep- 
jresentatives of labor and industry, Gov- 
ernor Christianson announced © orally, 
July 14, a 
| “I believe we should prepare this Sum- 
jmer for the unemployment situation 
which will undoubtedly confront us next 
Winter,” he said. “The sooner some 
| program can be worked out to deal with | 
|the problem the better it will be. | 
| Early Consideration Favored | 
| “I believe also that we should start 
| this Summer to prepare a program to 
| Present to’ the legislature next Winter.” 
Governor Christianson’s announcement 
|was made upon his return from’ the 
governors’ conference at Salt Lake City. 
Je commended the address of Gov. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, on 
unemployment, and stated his belief to 
be that the concensus of opinion among 
the governors at the conference was that 
shortening of the working day is the 
most feasible solution of the problem of- 
fered so far. 
Public Pressure Anticipated 
_“If the employers do not solve the 
| Situation themselves, Governor Chris- | 
tianson said, “either by shortening the | 
| work day or by some other method, polit- | 





‘ical pressure undoubtedly will within a 
; Short time force the adoption of unem- 
| ployment pension laws. | 
; “The governors seemed to feel that | 
it would be better for the employers to | 
|remedy the situation themselves than to 
force the Government to step in, since 
|in either case they will bear the largest | 
share of the cost, by increased payrolls | 
in the first case or by increased taxation 
in the second.” 


| 
| 











Mexico Raises Duty 
On Wheat and Flour 
Tniccmimanaiiibtinians 


Lower Rates on Barley and 
Logs Put in Effect 





| 
Higher import duties on wheat, flour 
and starches, lower rates on barley and 
| On logs, and a new duty on cloth sacks, | 
have been established in Mexico, accord- 
| ing to cabled information from the com- 
mercial attache at Mexico City, George 
Wythe, made public on July 15 by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 
_A Mexican presidential decree, pub- 
lished July 12, 1930, increases the rates 
|of import duty on wheat, wheat flour, 
| nonspecified starches and flours in con- 
tainers weighing up to 5 kilos, and food 
pastes of flour; establishes lower sea- 
sonal rates of duty on barley; decreases 
the rates on logs of ordinary wood; and 
makes sacks used as containers for dried 
vegetables and grains dutiable separately 
from their contents. The new rates of 
duty and effective dates are as follows, 
the old rates being shown in parentheses: 
Lower seasonal rates of import duty 
have been established on barley in grain, | 
which will be dutiable at 0.01 peso per 








0.02 pesos from Jan. 1 to July 30, 1931, 


and 0.05 peso thereafter (0.04 peso). 
Effective July 20, 1930, the duty on| 
wheat flour and nonspecified flours and | 


starches weighing with the container up 





a | 
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Patent Office Reports Record 
Number of Applications in 





Total of Patents Granted in Last D@cade Is Fixed at 
424,574; Total Receipts for 1930 
Reached $4,000,000 





Ps SPITE of industrial conditions, | 

the fiscal year just ended was the 
biggest year the Patent Office has ever 
known, it was stated July 15 by that | 
branch of the Department of Com- | 
merce. 

In the last 10 years the number of 
patents granted reached 424,574—-more 
than in the 100 years from Washing- 
ton’s inauguration in 1789 to Harri- 
son’s inauguration in 1889, it was said. 

Mechanical Patents Gain 
The statement, relating to the fiscal | 


year that ended June 30, follows in 
full text: 

The number of applications for me- 
chanical patents exceeded by/ more 
than 4,000 the number filed during the 
previous year, increasing from 87,039 
to 91.430. (The total number of ap- 
plications of all kinds, including trade | 
marks, etc., was 117,789.) 

The number of fatents’ issued 
amounted to almost 50,000, the exact 
number being 49,599, ob 5,982 more 
than the previous year. (The total 








Inquiry Pro posed 
Into Softwoods 





Senate Resolution Would Per- 
mit Study of World 
Output 





GENATOR McNARY (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, introduced in the Senate July 
15 a resolution (S. Res. 321) seeking | 
an investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission into the costs of production 
at home and abroad of softwood lum- 
ber and timber. 


Loss as Result 
Of Buying Wheat 
Termed Unlikely 





‘Mr. Capper Tells President 


He Does Not Think Price 
Can Be Any Lower Six 
Months From Now 








Lumber and timber of fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock and larch are named in 
the resolution of the assistant major- 
ity leader, who asked its immediate 
consideration. At the request of Sen- 
ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader, the resolution went 


| 
over for a day. | 


The tariff on these softwoods was 
one of the major points of controversy 
in the Senate’s consideration of thé 
Hawley-Smoot Act, occupying days of 
debate. Proponents of a duty finally 
succeeded in obtaining a rate of $1 per 
1,000 board feet on such timber and 
lumber, though there is an exemption 
for boards of these woods in the rough 
and not ‘further manufactured than 
planed or dressed on one side, “when 
imported from a country contiguous to 


the continental United States, which 
country admits free of duty similar 
lumber imported from the United 
States.” 


The MeNary resolution follows in full 
text: 

“Resolved, That the United States 
Tariff Commission is directed, under 
the authority conferred by section 336 
of the tariff act of 1930, and for the 
purposes of that section, to investigate 
the differences in the costs of produc- 
tion of the following domestic articles 
and of any like or similar. foreign arti- 
cles: Lumber and timber if of fir, 
spruce, pine. hemlock or larch.” 





Treaty Proponents 
Near Conclusion of 
Argument in Senate 





Senator Reed Defends Com- 
pact; Mr. Borah Foresees 


‘vuté on Convention Early} 


Next Week 





Proponents of the London naval treaty | 


practically closed their case in the Sen- 
ate July 15, with a speech of nearly 
two hours in behalf of ratification by 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
one of the delegates to London. The 
other major address of the day was by 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
who advocated rejection of the limitation 


compact. 
Reservations Proposed 

During the day, Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, announced that he 
would propose reservations relating to 
freedom of the seas and British naval 
bases near the continental United States. 
Senator Reed’s address was the third 
principal speech on behalf of ratification, 
the first having been delivered by Sena- 
tor Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, rank- 
ing minority member of the Foreign Re- 
lations and Naval Affairs Committees, 
and the second by Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader 
and delegate to the conference. With 
the conclusion of the Pennsylvania 
Senator’s remarks, treaty advocates said 
that no further set speeches will be de- 
livered from their ranks with the possi- 
ble exception of an address by Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York. Mr. 
Wagner stated orally that he may have 
something to say next week. | 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, for- 
eign relations chairman, forecast a vote 
early next week at the latest, while sev- | 
eral Senators including Mr. Reed were | 
hopeful of concluding this week. | 
Rights of Neutrals | 
Mr. McKellar, who is against ratifica- | 
tion, said orally that his reservation will 
be to the effect that the treaty shall not | 
take effect until ail the signatories have | 
agreed to respect the rights of neutrals 
at sea during peace and war. The Ten-| 
nessee Senator brought out in question- 
ing Senator Reed on July 11, that the 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 
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number of issues, including trade 
marks, etc., was 68,801.) 
The number of assignments and 


licenses filed for record increased from 
52,554 to 57,566, or more than 5,000, 


iMr. Hyde Upholds 
Farm Board Policy 





Mr. Legge Asks Governor of 
Kansas to Aid Effort to 
Obtain Reduction in Pres- 
ent Acreage 





Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
| told President Hoover at a conference at 
|the White House on July 15 that, in his 
opinion, the purchase of 100,000,000 
| bushels of wheat by the Federal Farm 
Board would aid in the stabilization of 
|the wheat market. 

Senator Capper declared he could not 
conceive of the Government losing money 
by buying wheat at present, as he did not 
see how prices could be lower six months 
| from now because current market prices 
}are lower than in 16 years. 
| Purchase Is Favored 

“IT told the President,” said Senator 
Capper, “something of the wheat situa- 
'tion out in our part of the country. I 
}am going to wait, however, until Chair- 
man Legge of the Federal Farm Board 
|} gets back to Washington and talk the 
situation over with him next Monday. 
The President and I came to no real con- 
clusion. I think I will also discuss the 
situation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde. 

“I think the suggestion I made that 
the Federal Farm Board buy 100,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat to stabilize the price 
situation is the best one that has so far 
been made.” 

Discussing the export debenture plan 
jas a means of relieving the present 
wheat price crisis, Senator Capper said 
| that nothing along that line could be ac- 
j}complished at the present time. 
| “We will have to wait until the regu- 

lar session of Congress convenes in De- 
cember to do anything along that line,” 
he stated, > 








West who still believe in the equaliza- 
tion fee plan as a means of relieving 
| the wheat situation,” Senator Capper 
|continued, “Of course, a good many peo- 
|ple believe also in the debenture plan. 
That, however, will have to be thrashed 
out by Congress, which means eight or 
ten months from now. 
Lowest Level in Years 

“What we are most interested in right 
now, however, is the present emergency. 
A lot of wheat is coming into the mar- 
ket at a price lower than has been re- 
ceived for wheat in the last 16 years. 
_“If the present situation continues un- 
til December, there is no doubt but that 
there will be a movement for the de- 
benture plan. But the wheat people of 
the West are greatly disturbed over the 
unsatisfactory price they are receiving 
for their wheat. Naturally, there is a 
state of feeling that is anything but 
pleasing.” 

Senator Capper expressed the view 
that curtailment of wheat acreage, as 
had been suggested, has much to do 
with the present situation. 

Senator Capper said it was his im- 
pression that #ome persons think cur- 
tailment of wheat acreage would have 
some good effect on the present market. 

“If there was a promise of a general 
movement along that line it might fix 
the market at the present time,” he said. 

President Sympathetic 

“I do not see how the Government 
could lose by purchasing the 100,000,000 
| bushels of wheat now at the present 
price. I do not think prices can go any 
lower. I cannot*see that within six 


J 
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Glider Is Certifie 
As Being Airworthy 





Commerce Department Gives 
First Approval to New Craft 





The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has approved in the 
form of an “approved type certificate” 
the first glider to fulfill recent airworthi- 
ness requirements, the director of air 
regulations, Gilbert C. Budwig, an- 
nounced July 14. 

The certificate signifies that the draft 


| has been examined and tested for desi 


materials, workmanship, and flight char- 
acteristics, and other gliders exactly 
similar will be eligible for license. The 
statement in full text follows: 

This approval, which is issued in the 
form of an approved type certificate 
denotes that this glider has been care- 
fully examined and tested for its de. 
|sign, materials, workmanship and flight 
characteristics by engineers and inspec- 





the assignment fees increasing from 
$98,896 to $111,805, or 13 per cent. 
Photostats Also Increase 

The Patent Office “10 cent store” 
also did a phenomenal business, since 
the number of printed copies disposed 
of during the year increased from 
6,405,000 to 7,453,000, or 17 per cent. 
In fact, the number of printed copies 
disposed -of increased from 5,595,000 
two years ago to 7,153,000 last year. 
This means that each day the Patent 
Office disposed of 5,000 copies more 
than it did two years ago. 

The number of photostats made by 
the Patent Office increased during the 


year from 713,000 to 978,000, or 37 | 


per cent, bringing in a profit of over 


tors of the Department. Other gitere 
|manufactured exactly similar to the ap- 
{proved design will be eligible for De- 
| partment of Commerce license. 
| While there are approximately 400 
| gliders which have been issued identi. 
fication numbers by the Aeronautics 
|Branch, the glider which has been ap- 
| proved will represent the first ty eli- 
|gible for license under approv type 
certificate. Gliders which are identified 
only, are not examined by the ‘Depart. 
|ment as to airworthiness. The identi. 
| fication numbers simply serve to indi- 
cate the craft’s ownership. The marks 
on a licensed glider consist of the letter 
“G” followed by the number of license. 
An unlicensed glider may of may not 


'be safe, but a glider bearing @ license 


$40,000. | means that it has been carefully inspeec- 
The total receipts for the year were | ted and tested as to airworthiness in a 


over $4,000,000, or $300,000 greater 
than the previous “peak” year, 1929, 


| 


manner similar to that emplo: i 
approval of powered aingeatt. eo 


“There are a lot of people out in the - 
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Train Studénts in 
‘Various Voeations 


, Types of Instruction Show 
Effort to Meet Economic 
Conditions, Says Board, 
For Vocational Education| 





uy 





The variety of industrial schools and | act, they state their names as“their par-| also the names and addresses of two or 


«lasses in the United States indicates 2| 
serious attempt to meet the economic de- | 
‘mands of the Nation, according to 
Frank Cushman, Chief of Industrial Edu- 
~eation Service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Mr. Cushman pointed out, in an oral 
‘explanation July 15, that there are five 
“different types of schools and classes. 
These consist of evening schools 
classes, part time trade extension schools 
‘or classes, cooperative part-time schools, 
‘day trade schools and _ continuation 
schools. Here, journeymen and appren- 
tices may avail themselves of opportuni- 


ties for further training in their trades, | 


Mr. Cushman stated. 7 


Approval of Organized Labor 

The American Federation of Labor, Mr. 

Cushman said, has recorded its approval 
of vocational education and more re- 
cently of the principles, objectives, and 
“set-up of the system as outlined by the 
Federal Board for the informetion of 
wage earning men and women. Through 
its president, the American Federation 
of Labor has called upon local labor 
groups to widen their interest in the 
“development of vocational education so 
that an adequate and comprehensive pro- 
gram may be available to all. 

In some localities, Mr. Cushman 
pointed out, a general advisory commit- 
tee, composed of representatives from 
central labor bodies, employers’ associa- 
tions, and the public schools, is organized 

“to determine the needs for training. 
_From this committee craft committees 
are then set up. ‘ 

The local school system works with 

the committees to the end that a type 
of instruction may be introduced to meet 
the needs of the particular community. 
“To get the best balanced program, all | 
of these groups must cooperate. The | 
‘Federal Baard, in accordance with the | 
national act, is responsible for approving | 
the programs outlined in the communi- 
“ties, Mr. Cushman explained. 
Evening Schools for Workers | 

Evening schools and classes have been | 
created to supplement the daily employ- 
ment of the students, Mr. Cushman 
stated. Enrollment is restricted to those 
16 years of age or over, and each student 
must be employed in the trade or occu- 
pation for which the training is given. 

._The purpose of such schools, he contin- 
ued, is to increase individual proficiency 
and prepare for promotion. 

Part-time trade extension schools or 
classes give instruction of less than col- 


| 
| 
| 


lege grade to persons over 14 years of | 


age who are already employed in a trade 
or industrial pursuit, Mr. Cushman ex- 
‘plained. The minimum instruction 1s 
placed at 144 hours per year per course | 
-under the Federal act. A further require- 
sment compels the meeting of these | 
classes during the working hours of those} 
enrolled. Instruction of this kind is 
designated to supplement the ‘job ex-| 
perience of beginners in trades, Mr.|} 
Cushman noted. fy 
Part-time Vocational Courses 

The third type of industrial school, he 
said, is the cooperative part-time school. 
Schools of this character are operated 
on a plan of half time in school and 
half time in industrial employment. Two 
groups alternate between employment 
and school. 

The main objective of this type of} 
training is to train efficiently those ac-| 
tually engaging in the trade. The length 
of time spent in high school, under this | 
‘system, is usually five years, Mr. Cush- 
‘man explained. Here, industry and edu- 
cation are linked directly and a coordi- 
nator is employed by the schools to see 
to it that the students receive adequate 
“and properly organized instruction. 

In*the day trade schools, Mr. Cushman 
further explained, there is an arrange- | 
“ment whereby 50 per cent of the student’s | 
time each school day is confined to the| 
school shop and 25 to 35 per cent in re- | 
lated technical subjects. The rest of the | 
day is devoted to general subjects. En- 
*rollment is limited to bogs 14 years of 
age and above. Graduation from a grade 
school is a prerequisite to entry into this 
type of school, Mr. Cushman added. 

The day trade school has”as its main 
objective the practical training of boys 
and girls so that when they enter indus- 
trial employment they will have some} 
“advanced standing as learners} it was | 
pointed out. 

- Continuation schools, constituting the 
5th type of industrial training, are or- 
‘ganized to give instruction for the large 
number of boys and girls who have left 
school and entered employment, Mr. 
Cushman stated. They include boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18. Classes 
meet during the working time of the em- 
“ploye between the hours of 8 a. m. and} 
5 p. m. for at least 144 hours per year. 

*. Mr.-Cushman called attention to laws 
in 28 States providing for the establish- 
ment of such schools by local commu- 
nities. Those employed are enabled to 
receive further instruction and advice 
under this systen: of education, Mr. 
ushman pointed out. 
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Increased Population | 
Shown for Arkansas 





Preliminary Census Data Re-| 
veals Continued Trend to Gities 





Preliminary population figures for Ar- 
kansas in the 1930 decennial census show 
that State gained 5.8 per cent during 
the past 10 years, according to the state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
July 15. The population of the State 
increased from 1,752,204 to 1,853,981 
during the decade, it was stated, a gain 
of 101,777. 

El Dorado, a city of 16,420 reported 
the largest percentage of increase, since 
the population in 1920 was 3,887, a gain 
of ‘322.4 per cent. The tfend of popula- 
‘tion to the larger cities in the State 


seemed to continue in the State, it was| legible by wear and mutations of time. | fail to have a record of the prints then as | 
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Industrial Schools Personal Identification System Data Compile 
Advocated to Protect Society Qn Commercial | 





Ar 





By C. C. Bennett 


Identification Section, Adjutant G 

Personal identification is the most 
fundamental and frequent act of socia! 
life; when men are introduced to each 
other, which is the most cé&mmon social 


ticular attribute or distinctive character- 
istic. 


i 
The name corresponds to an individual 


my Fingerprint Specialist Predicts Day Is Not Far Distant. 
When Universal Plan Will Be Adopted 
By Country 


eneral’s Oftice, Department of War 

or things of that sort, there is a chance 
| that I may be in such a disaster some 
time; of course I always carry with me 
{a card giving my name and address and 


three persons to be notified in case of 
accident, or of my sudden death; but in 


d 


Air Business 





|Five Systems Carried 67 Per 


Month Period, Commerce 
Report Shows 





An analysis of figures recently made 
public by the Aeronautics Branch of the 









Cent of Passengers in 6- 


930 


Avtnonizen STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 





United 


Proceedings o 





HE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., 

July 15. A quorum call was an- 
swered by 60 Senators, the largest 
number since the convening of the 
special session, July 7. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
submitted a ‘resolution requesting a 
study by the Tariff Commission of the 
differences in the costs of production 
here and abroad of “lumber and tim- 


| 





| The Congress of th 


‘ 


States 


f July 15, 1930 


e 
quorum ¢all. Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, spoke on the treaty. Sen- 
ator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
announced that he will preesnt a 
reservation to the treaty to~ provide 
for freedom of the seas. 

A third quorum call showed 53 Sen- 
ators present. 

Senator Copeland a of New 
York, called attention to préss reports 
which asserted that the President has | 


—| 


Department of Commerce shows that | ber, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock or 


agreed to accept reservations to the 
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Time Extended — 
On Pleas for Air 


Carrier Permits 


Line Operators Have Until 
Aug. 15 to Register for 








Certificates, Mr. Young 
Announces 
A one-month extension of time in / 


which to apply for a Department of Com- 





| a serious disaster the card might be lost| with 51 operating companies maintain- 


or, 





of determined physical characteristics, |°", if I] were a victim of foul play, it) ing 115 regular air transport services 
and _ his pumetealiter is Gapeauined and |might be taken away or destroyed. I)during the last six months of 1929, five | 
identified by it. When you~ speak of read repeatedly. of accidents in which|systems carried 67 per cent of all pas-| 


some of the perSons losing their lives are 
listed as unidentified. 
sons who have disappeared, simply 
dropped ~< i sight = their friends 
are three or four John Browns in your | have searched in vain for any trace of 
town, then you have to resort to a more | them. I confess — — = want that 
descriptive procedure in identifying him | to aS y ang 4 nave par wonder- 
if describing him to another person, such | "8 whet er ingerprinting offered any 
| as the John Brown I mean lives on a cer- | Protection against it. 
| tain street or works in a certain place. | In many ways that woman’s probleni 
In the late war there were 31,870| Was the same as that of practically all 
| John Smiths and 32,000 John Browns|of us. We ride in trains, and on steam- 
}and hundreds of other similar names | boats and we sometimes go to various 
| Some of these men from the same city,| Cities though we do not live there. Ac- 
and of the same age, enlisting on the 
same day fin the same organization. 
How were these men to be identified: 
if it were not for their fingerprints 
taken at the time of their enlistment. 
You sign your name on documents 


| John Brown or Frank Smith in your town 
or city, you know of whom you are 
speaking by certain characteristics that | 
j}apply to him alone; but suppose there 


may come to anyone of us. 


Records Said to Show 
42,000 Unknown Dead 


| before a notary public—does this signa- i — —— ; ge Peon Rage non 
jture prove your identity? No. Other} 2Umec im a OM - 
men cafi also sign your name. vent. 


While the lost persons bureau of one 
large city alone reports over 3,000 per- 
sons lost every year and not found. 
What becomes of them? 

Call at the nearest identification bu- 
reau and have a set of your fingerprints 
made. Have them properly classified and 
don’t carry them around, but give them 
to some friend or relative who will keep 
them in a secure place, or place them in 
your safety box at the bank, then if 
you are reported missing some day, these 
records can be telegraphed to identifica- 
tion bureaus oll over the country. 

All identification offices should be au- 
thorized to issue identification cards to 


In the course of the more complex 
}and increasing transactions of civilized 
countries where identification is ob- 
tained without previous personal intro- 
duction it is necessary to guarantee per- 
| sonal identity by supplemental expedi- 
/ence that give sufficient singularity to 
persons not yet recognized to be dis- 
' tinguished from the distinct crowd or | 
| society to which they belong. Thus one | 
|refers to the name as the social label 
|of the individual to his signature as his | 
| personal seal, titles etc., in order to! 
| establish identity. 


Means of Identification 





I know too of per-! 


cident or sudden death away from home | 


| sengers flown over civil air lines, five sys- ! 
‘tems flew 62 per cent of the total flown! 
| mileage, and.four systems transported ' 
| 72 per cent of all air mail poundage. 

| The total miles flown during the July- 
December period was 15,940,161; the 
| total passengers carried was 120,932; the 
jtotal mail transported was 4,303,452 
;pounds. The totals are not regarded as 
!complete, since several operating com- 
| panies, according to footnotes appended 
| to the tables, did not provide informatioi 
for all forms of compilation. 





| 





Express Figures 
| .With one operator, who carried no 
| other form of pay load, doing 87 per 
cent of the business, the total express 
| transported’ amounted to only 890,660 
pounds. Express was carried by only | 
|28 of the 115 lines, with the Ford Air- 
| ways transporting 390,848 pounds on the 
| Detroit-Buffalo line and 388,039 on the 
‘ Detroit-Chicago line. Boeing Air Trans- 
|port was the next largest express car- | 
|rier, transporting 17,640 pounds on the! 
|San Francisco-Chicago route. i 
While the statistics in the tables pre-| 
|pared by the aeronautics branch are not | 
|totaled according to systems, analysis of 
|the figures given for separate operating 
| companies on a basis of recorded subsidi- | 
jaries shows that Aviation Corporation 
Services flew 3,603,647 miles, to lead 
!United Aircraft, Western Air Express, | 
|Pan American Ajrways, and Transconti- | 
jmental Air Transport-Maddux/’ Air, 
Lines. Similar analyses disclose that'| 


larch.” 


later consideration. (Full text on 
page 1.) 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 


vania, spoke in support of the Lonodn 

naval treaty. (Detailed discussion on 

page 1.) 
Fifty-four answered 


Senators a 





18 Per Cent o 


The resolution went over for: | 


merce certificate of authority to operate 
interstate passenger air transport serv- 
| ices was announced July 15 by the As- 


treaty. 
Upon the motion of Senator Reed 


Southwestern Exports Total 


the Senate recessed at 5 p. m. to il | 
a. m., July 16. 
A 
HE HOUSE“is not in session, hav- 
ing adjourned sine die July 3. 


‘ 


{ Nation’s Trade 





iTexas Ranks Second Among All States of Country With 


Export Business Exceeding $650,000,000 


During Last 


ear 





Exports from the west south central 
States. of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas accounted for 18 per cent 
of the total export trade of the United 
States during the year 1929, according 
to an analysis of exports by States made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statistics are based 
upon through export bills of lading and 
do not provide a completely accurate 
index of the exact volume of export 
shipments from each State. The through 
bill of lading, it is poirited out, repre- 
sents the only available source of infor- 
mation indicating the export standing of 
the various States. 

Texas, with exports exceeding $650,- 
000,000, was the leading exporting State 
of the group and ranked second among 


Said to Be Necessary 


The name, signature, title, uniform | 
distinguishing features and 
are not sufficient to establish the iden- 
tity of the most honest citizen should! 
he not have some person to vouch for | 
him. This is:true in the most civilized 


nation. | 


documents | . 


| anyone who spontaneously solicits a doc- 


ument for personal identification. 

The need for universal fingerprinting 

iS 

daily. \ 
The uses to which this method of fix- 

ing and safeguarding an identity are al- 

most beyond belief. In almost every 


becoming more and more evident} 


Aviation Corporation led in passenger-|all the States of the Nation in the vol- 


jcarrying, with 23,362 passengers, and|ume of export sales during the year. | 


|Boeing was first in air mail business,|The figure for this State, however, re- 
| with 1,132,595 pounds. |corded a decline of approximately 20 
The five systems leading in mileage; Per cent from the previous year, ac- 
[flown were: Aviation Corp., 3,603,647;|¢ording to the analysis. 

| United Aircraft, 2,075,161; Western Air| Louisiana, the second State of the 
Express, 1,976,514; Pan American Air-|8'0Up in foreign shipments, also regis- 
ways-Pan American Grace Airways | tered a decline of approximately 6 per 


walk of life use may be found for this 
important means of positive identifica- | 
tion. 


It is exceedingly necessary that some | 
means of identification be provided by 
which a citizen may establish his identity 
any place in the World, however remote, Very few business men have ever 
to which he might be called. | thought of the science of Dactyloscopy 
| Without a doubt this can only be ac-| except in connection with the identifica- 
;complished by the fingerffrint system.|tion of criminals; but this science is 
When the Federal Civil Service was first | gradually but surely coming to be used 
inaugurated a splendid system of investi- | more and more for commercial purposes 
| gation and determination as to charac-|and from present indications through- 


| 


| 


| 





|ter, education and general qualifications | out the civilized world, it appears that} 
| was installed for applicants for the Gov- | within a few years no business paper of 
|ernment service. Photographs had to be| any major importance will be executed | 


fern Air 
| Aviation Corp., 1,340,531; T. A. T.-Mad- 


1,150,833; and T. A. T.-Maddux, 1,115,457. | 
Other Statistics 

The five individual operating com- 

panies leading in mileage flown were: | 

Boeing Air Transport, 1,479,227; West- 

Express, 1.363,034; Universal 


dux, 1,115,457; 
ways, 910,378. 

Aviation Corporation. was the leading 
passenger-carrying system, with 23,362; 
T. A. T.-Maddux carried 19,764; Gorst 


and Pan American Air- 
- 


t. Oklahoma showed an increase of 


cen 
17 per cent over the previous year and 


| Arkansas recorded a gain of 30 per cent. tiv 


Of the total exports of these States, 
totaling nearly $1,000,000,000, almost a 
third was  unmanufactured cotton. 
Among other products shipped abroad 
were petroleum, prunes, rice, corn, and 
flour, according to the 
statements, which follow in full text: 


Louisiana Exports 


Department’s | 


| To Be of Great Benefit 


submitted of all civN service employes | 
and every precaution was taken to 
secure efficient, honest and trustworthy 
men and women for the Goverhment. 
President Bartlett, of the Civil Serv- | 
ice, had advocated fingerprinting of all | 
applicants for civil service examinations, 
and after resigning from the Commission 
to accept the position of acting Post- 
master General in New York City, imme- 
diately put in operation the fingerprint- 
ing of postal employes in the Registry 
Division of the New York Post Office. 
This is what happened. Out of 460 of 
these wate who had been certified 


| 
| 


and appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission; 49 were found to have criminal 
records, and were dropped from the serv- 
ice, ° » 

The Civil Service Commission was then 
convinced that their method was ineffi- 
cient and defective without the finger- 
print system of identification, 


Fingerprints Believed 


The Commission since installing its 
new fingerprinting bureau now believe 1t 
to be of the greatest benefit to the serv- 
ice, tending to eliminate untrustworthy 
employes and protecting the great mass 
of honest employes, 

The fingerprint method is looked upon 
with prejudice and repulsion as being ex- 
clusively a police measure; it is consid- 
ered an infamy proper only for thieves 
and murderers and unworthy of a de- 
cent citiz?n; this prejudice is fast los- 
ing ground, before scientific propaganda 
and education. Individual Dactyloscopy 


without the maker’s fingerprint. 
Strong Objection 


| To Plan Is Reported 


Signatures to important documents 
such as wills, contracts and insurance 
policies could not be questioned if the 
fingerprints of the signer were added to 
the written signature and a set of the 
person’s fingerprints were registered and 
kept for comparison; adding a thumb’s 
print to one’s signature on a bank check 
would eliminate cases of disputed hand 
writing. 


citizens of the United States on account | 
jot the difficulty it would be to put in| 


| vogue a system of this kind. 


demonstration of the first steam engine 
who said at the time,#“I am convinced 
that it will go.” Finally after the en- 
gine started she said “well it will never 
I know they cannot stop it.” 
There’s Holland with his undersea boat 
That was rejected by this country and 
later developed by Germany as the pres- 
ent submarine. 

Dealing with the objection that it 
would be difficult to install a personai 
identification system in the United 
States, I would like to call to mind the 
comparative ease with which the Federal 
Government in 1917 secured a most 
exhaustive record of every male in the 
United States subject to military service. | 


“oss of Identity 





| Stop. 
| 





does not mean an offense but an aid, and 
should in the future be the emblem of 


| the Governments in the great enterprise 


of pusmal identification. 

If Dactyloscopy were detrimental and 
the taking of fingerprints meant an of- 
fense to the citizen the governments of 
the most civilized countries would not 
employ it as they actually do, thus in- 
suring the persons of the soldiers who 
defend the integrity of their land as well 
as the sailors on the high seas who 
bravely defend the honor and glory of 


| their flag. 


Dactyloscopy consolidates the social 
order in every respect, penetrating into 
commercial, administrative and interna- 
tional order of all civilized society, es- 


verse circumstances. 
Unless you plan to commit a crime 


|or want to lose yourself or enjoy the 


idea of perhaps resting in an unmarked 
grave, you should have your finger- 
prints taken and registered. 

If you have ghildren, little folks who 
might be lost or kidnapyed, boys who 
|may yield to the lure of @lventure and 
{run away from home, you should have 
a set of their fingerprints made and 
kept in a safe place. 


Method Offers 


Protection for Society 


The only persons to whom finger- 
| printing is a menace instead of a safe- 
|guard are criminals and people who 
| want to escape recognition. To all the 
|rest of us it offers a protection which 
|may prove invaluable in an emergency 
{for it is the only infallible means of 
| identification; they are more _ positive 
{than the photograph as faces change 
| with age; nor can they be counterfeited 
lor disguised, nor can they become il 


pointed ott; 45 of the 75 counties re-| 
orted declines in population since 1920, | jt is of vital importance to prove that 
ut all 9,0f the cities in the State having | you are the person you claim to be and 
more than 10,000 people, reported gains.| pot the person someope says you are. 
Little Rock, the capital and chief city| Only recently a women called at one of 
of the State increased from 65,142 to} the identification bureaus in Washington 
81,657, a gain of 25.4 per cent, it was | and said: “I am in business here in the 
shown. Clay County, having more than| city and I live alone in a hdtel, I have 
27,000 people showed a variance of onl /no relatives here and I have often won- 
6 people during the 10-year period, it} dered what would happen if I should 
was stated, when it increased from 27,-| meet with some accident or die suddenly 
276 to 27,282. Searcy County, which |—perhaps on the street or in some hos- 
dropped from 14,590 to 11,056 showed 
the highest. percentage of decrease, 24.2 
ner cent. 
, ‘ 





Impossible by System 


* 

At first thought it seemed to be a 
work of monumental proportion, but 
after the plan was devised, it was car- 
ried through with little or no incon- 
venience to those involved and with the 
greatest expedition. Were a similar plan 
to be adopted for the purpose of secur- 
ing fingerprints of all inhabitants of the 
United States, under conditions not de- 
| manding so much in the way of speed as 
was necessary in securing the military | 
records just mentioned, but made to ex- 
tend over a period of a year, I believe | 
the work could be carried out with littie | 
expense to the Government and done in a} 
thorough manner after which the keepin 


| 





go | 
| 


|tablishing identity under the most ad-| of the records up to date would be a very 


simple matter, as it could be made a legal 
|obligation upon the physician or other 
person whose duty it might be to prepare 
the birth certificate of each child to be 
required to embody in that certificate 
the fingerprints of that child. 

Were this system adopted and proper 
| filing bureaus established a central bu- 
reau at Washington, where the birth cer- 
tificates for the entire country would be 
filed, a bureau at the capital of each State 
for the residents. of that State, and a 
bureau in all large cities or county seats 
for the residents of such cities or coun- 
ties, there could be no such thing as the 
loss of an identity. 

Were a person, through loss of mem- 
ory or other cause unable to establish 
an identity or were an unknown dead or 
injured person to come into the hands of 
the authorities, the first step would be to 
secure the fingerprints following which 
| reference would be made to the local bu- 
reau of identification and should such 


the State bureau and should this bureau 


identy of the unknown established. 

believe that the day is not far distan 
when a system of universal identification 
separate and distinct from any crimina 





| States. 


(The foregoina ia the full text of an 


address from WRC end affiliated sta 
tions of the Nutional Broadcasting Com 


ital where no one would recognize me, | pany July 14 during the program _en- 
travel a good deal too and while I am titled “Half Hours in the Nation's Cap- 
not foolishly fearful about train wrecks | itol’). 


| Air Transport, whic": maintains only a| Valued at $221,272,346 

ne Sen See ae) Exports of merchandise from Louis- 
| Air Express 10,194: and Sections ‘Air | ana were valued at $221,272,346 during 
| Express, 10,108. r {the calendar ‘year 1929 compared with 

Boeing, leading the air mail operators, | ae = 1928. 

carried 1,132,595 pounds; National Air | nmanufacture cotton, 
| Transport carried 1,102,038; Aviation | 
| Corporation, maintaining service on 11} 
| lines, the largest number of any opera- 
| tor, carried 488,602; and Western Air 

Express carried 475,821. Mail payments 
|to the Boeing system totaled $2,028,- 
| 770.97, while Western Air Express re- 
| ceived $1,311,814.74, the latter operator 





valued at 


from the State to foreign markets dur- 
|ing the year and was followed in order 
| by gasoline valued at $59,953,557; illumi- 
|nating oil, $11,367,365; rice, $6,092,578; 
and corn, $5,073,874. 

Shellfish, leather footwear, eggs in the 


{court on July 16 by the Federal Radio 


connection will be adopted by the United 


the former. 
Passenger - miles 
22,094,693, are 


statistics, 


totaling | 
comparatively 


incom- | 


Grace Airways) nor Universal Aviation | 
Corporation (which maintains five divi- 
sions operating 15 services) made re- | 
ports showing their totals. 





Radio Commission 


Appeals From Order. 





Action Based on Injunction 
Favoring Station WHAM 





Notification of an appeal from the 
temporary injunction granted by the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
on the application of station WHAM, at 
Rochester, N. Y., was filed with that 


Commission. 

The Commission recently appealed to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia from the adverse action of the 
District Supreme Court, which restrained 
it from disturbing the channel assign- 
ment of the Rochester station without a 
prior hearing. 

The statement filed with the Supreme 
Court enumerated a series of alleged 
“errors” in the court’s action. Upon 
these, it was stated, the Commission will 
rely in “prosecuting their appeal from 
the temporary injunction made by the 
court_on June 28.” * 

Station WHAM is operated as a clear 
|channel station by the Stromberg-Carl- 
{son Telephone Manufacturing Company 
of Rochester. It entered’ the Supreme 


There seems to be a strong objection| maintaining service on two lines as con- | Shell, fresh fruits, molasses, railroad ties, 
to the obligatory fingerprinting of the|trasted with only one route operated by |50ap, salt, iron and steel scrap, carbon 
black, undressed furs, leaf tobacco, jute 


manufactures, and lard were included 
in the diversified products leaving the 


This objection calls to mind the re-| plete, since neither Pan American Air-| State for overseas countries during the 
imark of an old lady present at the! ways (with its subsidiary, Pan American | year. 


Exports of merchandise from Texas 
were valued at $657,559,600 during 1929 
compared with $817,002,082 for the pre- 
ceding year, according to figures made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

Unmanufactured cotton, valued at 


‘ 


Al 





* 


New Radiobeacon | 
Planned for Hawaii 





Service to Enable Vessels to) 


Obtain Two-point Bearing 





A new radiobeacon in Hawaii, work- 
ing with one already established, soon, 
will give vessels approaching the islands 
the advantage of a two-point bearing, 
establishing distance as well as direction, 
according to a statement on July 15 by 
the Department of Commerce. | 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: ¢ 

Vessels sailing on trans-Pacific routes 
which pass the Hawaiian Islands will 
soon have the added protection of a new 
radiobeacon which_the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, of the Department of Commerce, is 
establishing on Kauai Island. 
radiobeacons serve much the same pur- | 
pose as lighthouses, except their range 
jis usually much greater than that of 
any light, and they are unaffected by 
fog or thick weather. 

At the present time, a vessel approach- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands from any direc- 


| 
| 
| 





| Court in an action against the proposed 
clear channel order of the Commission 
junder which its channel assignment 
| would have been changed without prior 
hearing. The shift, which would have 
|involved 26 stations on 13 clear chan- 


|nating “cross-talk” interference. 





/nels, was projected as a means of elimi- | 


tion, can obtain a bearing on the radio- 
| beacon at Makapuu Point, near Honolulu, 
|Such a bearing allows the navigator to 
{know in exactly what direction the sta- 
|tion lies, but does not permit him to 
| know exactly how far away it is. When} 
the new r&diobeacon on Kilauea Point, on 
Kauai Istand, goes into commission the, 
15th of this month, vessels will be 
able to get bearings from both stations | 





Mr. Davis to Remain 
In Office for Present 





| President Says Speculation on 
Successor Is Premature 





The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, will remain at the head of the 


} 





| local bureau fail to have on file the orig- | Department of Labor for the time being,,; Former Governors Asked 
inal prints, reference would be made to | President Hoover stated orally on July} 


| lo. 
President Hoover’s oral statement fol- 


It is well to remember that sometimes | a final resort reference would be had to! lows in full text: 
the national bureau where to a certainty > 
| the prints would be found on file and the/| fice for the present. 


t Secretary Davis recently announced 


,| after a conference with President Hoover | 


at the White House that he had asked 
and received permission of the Presi- 
dent to remain at the Department of 
| Labor until he could complete his annual 
report of the Department’s activities for 
|the fiscal year ending July 1. At that 


1 


| 


port would be finished. 


“Secretary Davis will continue in of-| 
Speculation on a 
] | successor is premature.” 





at once, This is known as a two-point | 
| bearing, and establishes not, only direc- 
tion but distance as well. 

| The generators which have been _in- 
stalled for the purpose of furnis&ing elec- 
trical current for the radiobeacon are 
also to be used for the light in the) 
tower of the lighthouse. The present 
| 240,000 candlepower light will thereby | 
be increased to 540,000 candlepower. 





| 


To Serve on Commission 


Two former governors of Massachu- 
setts have been asked by President 
Hoover to serve with three other per- 
sons as members of the commjssion for 
the celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts, the President stated orally on 
July 15. 

Those asked to serve on the commis- 
sion follow: 

Alvin T. Fuller 
former governors; 


and 


Miss Emma 


Mary 


time, however, the Secretary was not, Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke | 
prepared, he said, to say when his re-| College; James Phelan and John Rich- 


ardson, 


~ 


; 
4 


These 


Channing Cox, 


| $196,503,231, ranked first among the 
State’s exports for the year and was fol- 
lowed in order by gasoline, exports of 
which reached a valuation of $19,711,- 
116; wheat, $9,315,951; illuminating oil, 
$6,504,110; and crude sulphur or brim- 
stone in lumps, $4,547,166. 

_ Animals, lard, eggs in the shell, sawed 
timber, copper manufactures, carbon 
black, firearms, paraffin wax, cotton 
cloth, rubber manufactures, hides and 
skins, canne@ pears, and iron and steel 
manufactures were included among the 
diversified commodities exported from 
the State during the year. 


Increase Is Shown 
In Oklahoma Exports 


Exports of merchandise from Okla- | 
homa during 1929 were valued at $35,- 
187,695 compared with $29,859,858 dur- 
ing 1928, an increase of $5,327,837, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the 
Qepartment of Commerce. 

From the standpoint of value, unmanu- 
factured cotton, valued at-$10,921,269 
ranked first among the State’s exports 
and was followed by crude petroleum, 
$7,452,428, and gasoline, $4,648,863. 
Other leading exports with compara- 
| re figures for 1928 were: ' 
| Wheat-flour, $3,288,384 and $1,850,- ; 
035; lubricating oil, $2,460,965° and 
$1,754,890; paraffin wax, $1,016,731 and 
$1,155,611; lard, $566,578 and $455,319; 
machinery, vehicles and parts, $384,241 
and $248,459. 

Wheat, corn, eggs in the shell, crude 
cottonseed oil, refined sugar, illuminating 
oi zinc and manufactures, chemicals 
and related products, wood and paper, 
inedible vegetable products, other non- 
metallic mineral products and vegetable | 
fiber, straw and grass manufactures, 
were among the diversified commodities 
exported from Oklahoma during 1929. 
| Exports of merchandise from Arkan- 





an increase of $7,426,134, according to 
| figures made public by the Department 
‘of Commerce. 
| From the standpoint of value, unmanu- 
|factured cotton valued. at $21,190,504, 
was the principal export during 1929, 
followed by dried or evaportated prunes, 
$2,951,675, and boards, planks and scant- 
lings, $2,353,331. 

Other leading exports with compara- 
tive values for 1928 were: 


| 






“Other wood,’ paper and manufac- 
tures,” $1,070,422 and $681,544; coop- 
erage staves, $908)869 and $433,696; 


veneers and plywoods, $601,132 and $687,- 
681; cooperage shooks, $520,155 and} 
$433,696; bauxite, $722,600 and $471,435; 
and “other vegetable products and bev- 
erages,” $242,237 and $480,865. 

Cheese, corn meal, rice, wheat flour, | 
cottonseed cake and meal, crude cotton- 
seed oil, rubber footwear, tanning ex- 
tracts, nonmetallic mineral products, ma- 
chinery and vehicles, chemicals and re- 
lated products, prepared and mixed feeds 
and other feeds including screenings, and 
inedible animals and animal products 
were among the diversified products ex- 
ported from the State during 1929. 


tions, 


sistant Secretary of Commerce for Avia- 
tion, Clarence M. Young. 

The time of, operation and period for 
filing applications was extended to Aug. 
15 under an amendment to the regula- 
tions governing the scheduled operation 
of such air lines. 

The regulations, which went into « 
fect May 15, specified that on or before 
July 15 operators should file applica- 
tions for the certificate of authority, and 
llowed the Department to issue a tem- 
porary letter of authority pending in- 
spection by Department inspectors. In- 
spectors of the Aeronautics Branch, As- 
sistant Secretary Yeung decla@ed, are 
examining existing air lines operating 
scheduled interstate passenger service. 


Compliance Is Required 

Compliance with the new regulations 
is reauired before certificates of author- 
ity will be issued, according to an an- 
nouncement made at the time the code 
was made public, and the regulations 
constitute a standard of minimum re- 
quirements. The Department expected 
the requirements to “bring about un- 
precedented records for safety and re- 
liability” in this aeronautics field. 

Provisions of the regulations affect 
equipnfit, ability of personnel, mainte- 
nance of equipment, airways and air 
navigation facilities, ground organiza- 
flight clearances, operations in- 
structions, and grounds for revocation or 
suspension of certificates. 

The announcement of extension follows 
in full text: 

Operators of scheduled interstate pas- 
senger air transport servides have been 
granted a 30-day extension in which to 
make application to the Department of 
Commerce for a certificate of authority 
to operate such services, under an 
amendment to the regulations governing 
the scheduled operation of interstate 
passenger air transport services, an- 
nounced today by Clarence M. Young.@ 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

Time Extended to Aug. 15 

The regulations, which became effec- 
tive May 15, permitted scheduled inter- 
state air passenger lines to operate ur- 
til midnight, July 15, 1930, on or before 
which date they were to file an appli- 
cation for a certificate of authority with 
the Department of Commerce. The 
amendment announced today extends the 
time of operation and also the time in 


which applications shall be filed to 
Aug. 15. 
In the meantime, inspectors of the 


Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce are conducting examina- 
tions and inspections of the existing air 


$63,770,797, ranked first in order of|sas during 1929 were valued at $32,170,-| lines operating scheduled interstate pas- 
value among. the commodities shipped | 607, compared with $24,744,473 for 1928,|senger service in furtherance of 


the 
regulations. 





Air Information Provided | 
Central American Flyers 


The first section of a projected five- 
volume encyclopedia of aerial navigation 
information to be published by the Hy- 
drographic Office, Department of the 
Navy, recently has been made available 
for aviators flying Central American 
routes, it was reported orally July 15 on 
behalf of the Hydrographic Office. 


Detailed information concerning 
weather conditions, winds, airports, 
emergency landing fields, seaplane 


anchorages, and other navigational data 
will compose the five volumes, which will 
cover the two coasts of North, South, and 
Central America. The section from 
Brownsville, Tex., to the Canal Zone is 
described in the first volume completed. 
In addition to standard line drawings, 
this data includes numerous aerial pho- 
tographs indicating seaplane anchorages 
and outstanding features of important 
ports and principal airports. 
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& Expected to Be Final Set 


Address in Favor of Provisions; Mr. Borah Foresees 
Vote Early Next Week, at Latest 


+ ‘ : 
better than that of American ships, he* 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


American delegation had refused to dis- 
cuss the subject of freedom of the seas 
at the conference. ’ 

“I do not know that we were alone in 
preventing it, but that was our position,” 
Mr. Reed said at that time. “We did 
not want to mix that question with any 
other. We would have been in London 
yet if we had entered into a disaussion 
of that subject.” 

An early agreement on freedom of the 
seas was urged by Congress in the 15 
cruiser bill of 1929, in an amendment 
attached on the motion of Senator Borah. 

The Borah amendment read as fol- 
ows: “First, that the Congress favors 
a restatement and recodification of the 
rules of law governing the conduct of 
belligerents and neutrals in war at sea 
on the basis of the inviolability of pri- 
vate property thereon. 

“Second, that such restatement and re- 
codification should be brought about if 
practically possible\prior to the meeting 
of the conference on the limitation of ar- 
maments in 1931.” 

Majority leaders said that the quorum 
situation had improved and that 53 Sen- 
atars are now listed to reply to their 
nawes at any time, while further arrivals 
are expected in the near future. 


Differences of Opinion 
Accepted by Mr. Reed 


“It is impossible to talk on the treaty 
without a difference of opinion from a 
large body of naval officers,” said Sena- 
tor Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, in 
opening the day’s debate on the treaty. 

“That is inevitable, for their advice is 
so varied, and they have disagreed 
among themselves so much that whatever 
was the conclusion of the American dele- 
gates was bound to run contrary to that 
of some members of the American naval 
experts. 

“Every member of the delegation fin- 
ished the work with a strong regard and 
admiration for the officers of the Amer- 
ican Navy as a group,” he continued. 
“When it was necessary to disagree with 
them, it was done respectfully and 
still done respectfully. I think they feel 
that the disagreement was an honest dis- 
agreement. Any disagreement is not to 

@imply the slightest disrespect for them.” 

Discussing the outlook on _ interna- 
tional relations since the World War, 
Senator Reed stated that the “limitation 


is 


of the armaments of the world makes 
for the peace of the world. The people 
of the United States, Great Britain, 


Japan, and other nations have come to 
believe in the practice of limitation of 
armaments and only ask that it be done 
fairly and in recognition of the condi- 


tions surrounding the different coun- 
tries. 
“When countries meet in conference, 


they must take into account the condi- 
tions existing at the time they meet,” 
continued Mr. Reed. “One of the great- 
est embarrassments in the London con- 
ference was that. The conditions were 
such that for us to dictate to other na- 
tions would have been preposterous.” 


Cites ‘Hopeless Inferiority’ 
At Earlier Conference 


Discussing the Washington conference 

a and the position of this country following 
the conference, the Pennsylvania Senator 
asserted that “the United States was 
in a position of almost hopeless inferi- 
ority” in regard to cruisers. This coun- 
“try had but 11 cruisers with a total ton- 
nage of 80,000 while Great Britain had 

64 cruisers with a tonnage total of 327 
000, he pointed out, adding that Japan 
had eight 8-inch-gun cruisers in com- 
mission and four well along toward com- 
pletion to one 8-inch-gun cruiser for this 
country. Japan also had 21 cruisers of 
the 6-inch type to 10 for this Nation, 
Japan’s total tonnage being 166,000 com- 
pared to our 80,000, he said. i 

Until the London conference America’s 
auxiliary fleet was wholly insignificant 
compared to the fleets of Great Britain 
and Japan, stated Senator Reed. He de- 
scribed the Geneva conference of 1927 as 
a failure, pointing out that Great Britain 
at that time demanded 70 cruisers. This 
demand was abandoned at the London 
conference and Great Britain ask for but 
60 cruisers, 41 of the 6-inch-gun type 
and 19 of the 8-inch-gun type, he said. 

In regard to commerce protection, Mr. 
Reed brought out that lanes of com- 
merce were instantly cut off by declara- 
tion of war and, further, that the needs 
of war and war commerce totally revised 
them. 

Calling attention to battleship con- 
struction, the Pennsylvania Senator 
pointed out that as a result of the Wash- 
ington conference battleships were not 
to be built until 1931, but that from 1931 
to 1986 America was to begin building of 
10 such ships, Great Britain 10 and Ja- 
pan, 6. 


Foreign Building Needs 
Said to Be Strong Point 


Zi,- 


“The three countries were having to! 


look forward to construction of 26 bat- 


tleships in six years,” Mr. Reed said. 
“That was the strongest card we had 
0 play in the London conference. We 


could better afford to expend that money 
than they. The conference was met from 
the beginning by the American demand 


that there was to be no discussion of 
battleships unless an agreement was 
reached on auxiliary ships. Over and | 


over the suggestion was made that we 
agree on battleships, but the American 
delegation demanded that it must be all 
or nothing. 

“Under the Washington treaty America 
was to attain parity in 1942,” continued 
Senator Reed. “At the London confer- 
ence we insisted that there ba no abate- 
ment of the Washington schedule for 
battleship construction unless we got the 
parity that we were not to get until 
1942.” 

To get immediate parity we were to 
scrap down to 15 battleships this year or 
next. Great Britajn was to scrap. down 
from 20 to 15. he three we are to 
scrap total 69,000 tons, have 10 or 12 of 
the 12-inch guns, a maximum speed of 22 
knots and are 18 and 19 years old, while 
the 5 that Great Britain is to scrap total 
133,900 tons, have a total of 48 of 1314- 
inch guns, having a speed from 21 to 30 
knots and are 16 years old. 

“Under the London treaty we are get- 
ting parity in capital ships 12 years 
sooner than the Washington treaty gave 
to us,” Mr. Reed said further. “It is so 
obviously to the advantage of America 
twat one wonders just where criticism is 
levelled.” 

Concerning statements that deck pro- 
tection of two of the British ships is 


; 





pointed out that this country was given 
the right under the treaty to modernize 
its ships. 

“All told, it seemed to the delegation 
that that was a highly advantageous so- 
lution of the battleship problem,” said 
Mr. Reed. 

Japan, he said, scraps one ship with 
14-inch guns, bringing her down to the 
nine which is her ultimate quota. 

Aircraft carriers were kept at the 
Washington conference figure, Senator 
Reed stated, expressing the hope that 
the United States will build up to her 
quota. 

Disclaiming any intention of the dele- 
gation to bring back from London a 
“diplomatic victory,” Mr. Reed said it 
was “rather disheartening” to enter the 
conference on the short end of an actual 
cruiser ratio with Great Britain, of four 
to one. 

“Great Britain agrees to scrap 4 of 
her 19 big cruisers and stands still for 
seven years,” he said. “Japan agrees to 
stop still on her 12 built and building. 
We go from 1 up to 18, and it is called 
effrontery to say that is fair to America. 

“Great Britain has 39 of the 6-inch 
‘cruisers which she reduces to 35. Japan 
{has 21 totaling 98,000 tons and she 
‘agrees not to exceed 100,500 tons. We 
have 10 and we gain 73,000 tons.” 

In this connection Senator Reed 
pointed out that there is nothing in the 
treaty to prevent the United States from 
putting 6-inch guns on 10,000 ton vessels 
which have the cruising radius said by 
some naval experts to be so important. 
The smaller” weight in guns, he ex- 
plained, “would make possible heavier 
armor and therefore a more efficient all- 
around ship. 


“It is no use taking a cannon to kill 
a canary bird,” he declared, “and the 6- 
inch gun marks the doom of a destroyer 
or submarine just as surely as an 8-inch. 
In no naval battle in history has a shoi 
been fired more than 20,000 yards. Both 
the 6-inch and 8&-inch guns are effective 
up to 20,000 yards. 

“To the General Board, as Admiral 
Jones frankly and cheerfully admitited 
to the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
whole rub is whether we shall have three 
of the 10,000-ton 8-inch cruisers or four 
of the 6-inch cruisers.” 


Delegates Agreed 
With Admiral Pratt 


In London, he stated, ‘we sat up like 
a lay jury for weeks listening to this 
controversy,” as expressed on one side 
by Admiral Hilary Jones, who insisted it 
was worth breaking up the conference 
to get 21 of the 8-inch ships, and on 
the other by Admiral William V. Pratt, 
commander of the fleet, who said he 
would rather have the 6-inch vessels. 
After much consideration, Mr. Reed con- 
tinued, the delegates unanimously agreed 
that Admiral Pratt was right. 

As to the relative value of a 10,000-ton 
vessel properly armored and manned 
with 6-inch guns and the 10,000-ton 
8-inch cruisers, Mr. Reed said that Capt. 
Smyth, the leading navy authority on 
ordinance, had advised the delegation 
that up to 4,000 yards, the 6-inch gun 
has a 5 to 4 advantage, that from 4,006 
to 13,000 yards, the 8-inch has a 5 per 
cent superiority, while from 15,000 to 
18,000 yards the advantage goes back 
to the 6-inch ship at a ratio of 5 to 4. 
Over 18,000 yards, he stated, the 8-inch 
has an increasing superiority. 

Ratio is of no importance in subma- 
rines, Senator Reed continued, because 
submarines do not fight submarines. 


While Japan wanted 78,000 tons, she ac-| 


cepted the general figure of 70,000 tons 
for all the signatories. 

The apparent American superiority in 
destroyers, he continued, was of. little 
weight in the conference because most of 
them are over age. The United States 
has the right under the treaty to re- 
place the entire tonnage, he said. 

The treaty, argued the Pennsylvania 
Senator, is being opposed by naval 
groups in all the three signatory powcrs. 
He denied that Japan’s opposition is 
simply a disarmament over prerogatives 
of the navy and foreign offices, point- 
ing out that one officer has committed 
suicide, the head of the admiralty has 
resigned in protest and the privy coun- 
cil is doing all in its power to prevent 
ratification of the pact. 


Said to Give Safety 
In Home Waters 


“This treaty leaves each country 
safety in its own waters,” said Senator 
Reed. 4 

He also referred to press reports of 
an agreement between France and Ital 
“on a sort a naval holiday for the bai 
ance of this year,” declaring that “sober 
second thought” had overcome the “stiiT- 
ness” of their delegates at London, 
though he emphasized the difficulty ol 
the problems to be worked out between 
the two countries. 

“T think all of us must wish 
well in the effort because it means much 
to the peace of the world,” Mr. Reed 
concluded. “For the first time in history 
all categories of ships have been limited 
Competition not, as at Washington, 
transferred from one category to an- 
other. There is no place now for it to 
go in naval armament. 

“IT believe that ratification of _ this 
treaty, in the three countries most im- 
mediately concerned, will make for the 
peace and happiness of all three peopies, 
and that it will not in any way Jeopard- 


ize the real safety of any one of the 
three countries concerned.” 
As soon as Senator Reed took his 


seat, Senatoe Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, leading treaty opponent, was on 
his feet asking his colleague for a cop} 
of the proposition that was made by the 
American delegation on Feb. 5. Mr. Reed 
placed it in the record. 

“I thank the Senator very much,” sai 
Mr. Johnson. “That is the first time that 
has been done, and that paper is one 
of those under embargo from the Secre- | 
tary of State, which he says is confi- 
dential and we can not even communi- 
cate with one another about it.” 
| Mr. Reed explained that the proposi- 
tion referred to was the first formal 
proposal of the American delegation. 
| “The delegation,” he explained, “after 
\it had heard all these experts day after 
day, had been expecting that we would 
get a proposition in some form from 
some other country, probably England, 
and we did not get it. It became ob- | 
|vious that somebody ought to take the 
| initiative, so we set about the prenara- | 
tion of a proposition, or a plan as it was 
called, and it was put in five or six suc-| 


| cized 


them: 


| ting 


cessive mimeographs, I do not remember 
how many.” 

“IT ask the Senator,” continued 
Johnson, “if on the third day of Feb- 
ruary, 1930, in company with Mr. Stim- 
son, Mr. Morrow, and Mr. Adams, the 
Senator called upon Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Henderson and demanded 21 8-inch 


9” 


gun cruisers? 
Admits Propounding 
Preliminary Basis 


“I do not remember the date but it 
was about that time that we decided we 
would try it,” replied Mr. Reed. 5 

“Did Mr. MacDooald at that time re- 
ply that the suggestion was more im- 


Mr. | 


Exports Continue 
Gain During 1999. Publ 





‘United States Increases Its 
_, Margin Over Canada as 


Next Largest Competitor 
In World Trade 


With the United States maintaining 
its position as leader by a substantial 
margin, exports of rubber footwear from 
all countries of the world during the 
past year reached heights unequalled at 
any time in the past, it was stated orally 
July 15 on behalf of the rubber division, 
Department of Commerce. 

The United States, it was pointed oui, 
continued as the world’s chief supplier 
with a new record total of 13,094,861 
pairs as compared with 9,642,087 in 1928, 
{an increase of 36 per cent, at the same 
itime considerably increasing its margin 
over Canada, the runner up. In 1929, the 








possible than it had been during the Canadian total was 11.609.834 pairs in 
previous Summer?” queried Senator | C°o™Parison with 9,422,541 in the previ- | 
Johnson ; ‘ 7 z ;ous year. 
5 . 
¢ son. Japanese Exports Gain 
“I think he said something like that,’ | One of the features of the year, ac- 


Senator Reed said. 

Mr. Johnson then turned to Japan, and 
Mr. Reed said that that country had 
made no reservations not embodied in 


the treaty as it was shown the Senate. | 
Waxy: - : 
While Japan naturally reserved the right | 


to make any claims she may desire to in 
1935, he said, the same right belongs to 
the United States. 

As Senator Johnson cantinued to ask 
questions regarding proposals and coun- 
ter proposals between this country and 
Japan in regard to cruisers and subma- 
rines, Senator Reed said: 

“Tam delighted to answer any proper 
questions, but I decline to be cross exam- 
ined here. The rules of the Senate pro- 
vide that the Senator shall address him- 
self to the chair and I am sure the 
Senator does not want to make this look 
like a police court grilling.” 

Senator Reed insisted, however, that 
he was not “declining” to answer. 

i; “I am doing this because it the 
first opportunity we have had to do it,” 
said Senator Johnson. “This is the first 
time outside of a radio address that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has indulged 
in any detail in respect to the treaty.” 

Mr. Reed replied that at the first meet- 
ing of the Foreign Relations Committee 
on the treaty “I offered then and there 
to make a statement about it or to an- 
swer any questions about it.” 

Mr. Johnson said that he had no recol- 
lection of any such offer, while Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Committee 
chairman, interposed that according to 
his memory, Senator Reed did make such 
an offer. 


is 


Two Categories Demanded 
By Britain at Geneva 


At the Geneva conference, Great Brit- 
ain insisted on two categories of cruisers, 
that the United States should build only 
a certain number of 8-inch-gun cruisers 
and should have to build a certain num- 
ber of 6-inch-gun_ cruisers, Senator 
Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, stated. But 
the American delegation stood its ground, 
he said. 

“Rather than surrender to Great Brit- 
ain, rather than to yield American safety 
and security, rather than to jeopardize 
the American people, rather than to 
handicap the American Navy so it could 
not perform its functions in time of war, 
the American delegates stood their 
ground and the conference broke up,” 
the Indiana Senator continued. “The 
American delegates said, ‘We will not 
surrender.’ 

“How different from the action of the 
delegates at London when the same ques- 
tions arose,” he said, adding: 

“The delegates came home not with 
a treaty but amid the plaudits of the 
American people with a demand to build 
the kind of ships needed.” 

Pointing out that the recommenda- 
tions of the naval experts had been fol- 
lowed, supported by the Department of 
State and by President Coolidge, but 
that they had not been in the case of the 
present treaty, he questioned: 

“What has wrought this change? Sud- 
denly the Navy repudiated and the 
great, gallant members of its personnel 
are slurred, and slandered, and criti- 
for daring to stand up for the 
American flag.” ® 

The cruiser controversy broke up the 
Geneva conference and “would have 
broken up the London conference had 
not the American delegates surrendered 
to the British viewpoint,” continued Mr. 
Robinson. “At London the goal was at 
any price to bring home a treaty.” 

The Indiana Senator stated that the 


is 


| question of the freedom of the seas was 
|evaded at London. 
,of the freedom of the seas ig settled 
| there can 


“Until the question 


be no effective of 


navies,” he declared. 
To Propose Reservation 
On Freedom of Seas 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, announced that he plans to present 
a reservation to the treaty to provide 
freedom of the seas. He stated that this 
question would have been taken up at 
London but for the “absolute refusal of 
the American delegates.” 

Continuing, Senator Robinson said: 
“With no naval bases anywhere in the 
world to speak of and with commerce as 
large as that of any other country, it is 
a peril not to have cruisers to, safeguard 
and convoy that commerce.” 

He asserted that Great Britain within 
four days, in addition to its cruisers, 
could turn a merchant liner into a 
cruiser. He declared that the treaty is 
“couched in such peculiar language that 
they can keep us from building the three 
ships.” referring to cruiser construction. 

“We are taking ships away from the 
Navy, taking guns out of the officers’ 
hands, and not only that, but also de- 
stroying the morale of these men, who 
are criticized because they stand up for 
America and the American flag,” con- 
tinued Mr. Robinson. “Internationalism 
has become so strong that men are 
abused because they say a word for their 
country.” os 

The Indiana Senator declared the 
whole treaty to be based on a false prem- 
ise. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
pointed out that if the treaty is rejected, 
another conference could be held, since 
the nations had earlier agreed for a 
conference in 1931, Senator Robinson 
stated, ‘All I can see that we are get- 
out of these conferences the 
gradual elimination of our Navy. 

“Yes, we have always won in battles, 
but this is the first time we have ever 
hamstrung our Navy, the first time we 
have placed hobbles on our Navy.” 

“If we ratify this treaty and in the fu- 
re war is declared, we are hobbled.” 

“We would have been better off if this 
treaty had not been entered into, if it 
had not been negotiated,” declared Sen- 
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cording to the division. was the large in- 
crease in the Japanese export trade, to- 
taling 7,000,000 pairs as compared with 
2,679,000 pairs in 1928, bringing that 
country up to third place, the position 
formerly held by the 
It was stated that Japan’s progress has 
continued into the present year, statis- 
ties 





By Senate Committee o 


Been Made by Opponents 





Chicago, Ill., July 15.—The total of 
expenditures made in behalf of the can- 


didacy of Ruth Hanna McCormick, Con- | 


gresswoman-at-large from Illinois and 
Republican nominee for United States 
Senator, was increased to $326,993.96 
today. 

A hitherto unreported statement of ex- 
penditures totalling $7,207.56 was made 
by W. D. Alexander, retired lumberman, 
of McLean County, who said he had 
campaigned as a volunteer and and old 
friend of Mark Hanna. Mrs. McCor- 
mick had not known of his expenses, he 
said, 

The second day of the inquiry con- 
ducted by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, as chairman of the Senate Elec- 
tions Committee, into financial phases 
of the April primary in Illinois, brought 
out charges of unfairness. 

F. A. Smith, publicity director and a 


research worker for Mrs. McCormick, 
asserted that former Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis, Democratic nominee 


| for the Senate, had made the statement 


United Kingdom. ! 


for the first four months showing 
that her exports have totaled 4,437,000 } 
pairs against 2,207,970 pairs for the same 


period last year. 

The United Kingdom, although being 
replaced by Japan as the third largest 
exporter, showed an increase of 27 per 
cent as compared to the previous year. 
totaling 4,125,452 pairs against 3,251,556 
pairs in 1928, 

Substantial gains made by some coun- 
tries, naturally caused other countries to 
experience reverses, it was said. Ex- 
ports from British Malaya for 1929 de- 
clined as compared with 1928, owing, it 
is believed, to Japanese participation in 
this area. A fire during the spring to- 
tally wrecked the footwear factory of 
Tan Kah Kee, causing a complete aban- 
donment of activities for several months. 

Netherlands Shows Drop 

The Netherlands noted a decline in its 
exports of rubber footwear during 1929 
as compared with 1928, in addition to 
France, Belgium, Spain, and Latvia. It 
is reported that the latter trade has felt 
reverses owing to the aggressiveness of 
the Soviet industry and to a certain ex- 
tent the activities of the Polish manu- 
facturers, according to the division. 

Exports from the United States,during 
1929 showed increases in all 
Rubber boots gained 18 per cent; shoes 
per cent; and canvas rubber-soled 
shoes 41 per cent. 

It was explained that the United King- 
dom was America’s best market for rub 
ber boots, but with decreases as com- 
pared with former years. The country, 
it was said, generally takes about one- 
third of the shipments, but competition 
from domestie industry and continental 
manufacturers is becoming keener each 
year. 

Germany was directly responsible for 
the large increase in American rubber- 
shoe exports during 1929 and Cuba was 
the best market for canvas-rubbersoled 
shoes, it was stated. 


Loss Not Expected 
By Wheat Purchase 


Mr. Capper Outlines Views 
On Situation in Confer- 
ence With President 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
months from now that wheat prices will 
be as low as now. 

“President Hoover is very sympathetic 
to the whole wheat situation,” the Sen- 
ator said. “He wants to see the farmers 
get out of the present situation in a way 
that will help them. He is very much 
interested in the situation. I gave the 

| President my opinion that the purchase 
of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat would 
be helpful.” 


After a conference with President 
Hoover, following the Cabinet meeting 
July 15, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, stated orally in his view 
it would not be practicable for the Fed 
eral Farm Board, through the Wheat 
Stabilization Corporation, to make 
further large purchases of wheat at this 
time, 

It was, he said, a matter for the con- 
sideration of the Board, but he expressed 
the view that no Government agency 
could continue to absorb successive sur- 
pluses. It was the purpose of the ma- 
chinery set up, he said, to absorb an 
occasional depressing surplus in the in- 
terest of stabilization 


in the price to 
producers, 
No agency, he said, however large, 


could absorb a continuing succession of 
surplus crop because there would be no 
means or time or place of disposition 
of the wheat held. 

Cooperation Advised 

The remedy lies, he said, in action by 
the cooperatives of the farmers to dis- 
tribute the crop in an orderly marketing 
process, 

Mr. Hyde expressed the view that the 
criticism leveled at the Farm Board was 
to a considerable extent, at least, insti- 
gated as propaganda against the present 
effort by those who have consistently 
sought and insisted upon the debenture 
plan or the equalization fee. 

The chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Alexander Legge, in a letter made 
public July 15 invited the governor of 
Kansas, Clyde M. Reed, to join in the 
effort to obtain a reduction in the acre- 
age of wheat, “in view of the further 
facts and information that have been 
developed on this subject during recent 
months.” 

It was stated orally on behalf of the 
ator Robinson. “We could have built as 
many ships as we needed. We would be 
in better condition with no treaty, 

“Because this treaty greatly jeopard- 
izes and imperils America’s safety and 
security, I shall vote against it,” he 
stated, in concluding. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, called attention to press reports 
stating that the President had agreed to 
| accept certain reservations to the treaty. 

“It is surprising to me that this con- 
cession is made by the Administration 
|} which was so outspoken against change 
|in the treaty,” he said. “Fear of defeat 
has won consent for modification. How- 
lever, it continues the unwillingness to 





that $1,000,000 was spent in behalf of 
the *Republican nominee, without being 
called to account by the committee. Op- 
penents of Mrs. MeCormick in Illinois 
had been linking the name of Al Capone, 
Chicago gangster, with her campaign, 
said Mr. Smith. ; 

His request was that the Committee 


either prove or disprove the assertions | 
which, he said, had been loosely made. | 


The reputed Lewis statement he termed 

“dantnable without immediate proof.” 
Christian P. Pasehen, building com- 

missioner, of Chicago, and Republican 


nominee for ward committeeman, an 
Mrs. Frederick A. Brown, treasurer of 
the Illinois Republican Club, testified 


late today. 

Senator Nye asked Mr. Paschen about 
the part Mrs. Anna Fleming Curtis, a 
local politician, had in the campaign of 
Mrs. McCormick. 

“She may have had a minor part 
it.” he replied. 

He said that a local moving picture 
concern had contributed an automobile in 
the shape of a locomotive on which ad- 
vertising of himself and Mrs. McCor- 
mick appeared. 

Mrs. Brown testified that her organiza- 
tion did not endorse candidates and took 
no part in the campaign. 

The first witnes¢ before the Senate 
Elections Committee in today’s investi- 
gation of expenditures made by candi- 
dates in the April Illinois primary was 


in 


W. D. Alexander, a retired lumberman, 
of MeLean County. He described him- 
elf as an old acquaintance of Mark 


Ilanna. 


Forty Automobiles Rented 
By Mr, Alexander 


Mr. Alexander testified that he had 
handled the campaign affairs of Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, Republican sena- 
torial nominee, in that county and had 
spent $7,207.56. This brought the total 
McCormick campaign expenditures to 
$326,993.96. 

“Neither Mrs. McCormick nor anyone 
else has known what. I expended in Me- 
Lean County until this time,” the witness 
declared, 

“Were you approached by anyone in 
behalf of Mrs. MeCormick’s candidacy ?” 
Senator Nye asked. 

“No, sir. What I did, I did on my own 
behalf.” 

He explained that in his county he 
had hired about 40 automobiles for elec- 
tion work, and said he paid campaign 
workers in the county $25 or $50 ‘‘and 
some even more.” He denied any ac- 
tivity outside of his county. 

Martin F. Deutsch, of Bloomington, 
president of the American Hungarian 
Society, testified that about 200 mem- 
bers of this society received approxi- 
mately $25 each for the use of their 
cars on election day. 

W. R. James, president of the West 
Park board in Chicago, testified that he 
had charge of the Cook County head- 
quarters for Mrs. MeCormick. 

“Were you in charge of the 
campaign?” Senator Nye asked. 

“No, sir. Mrs. MeCormick was her 
own campaign manager. I was_ her 
friend and supported her for Congress. 
When it was shown that she had a chance 
ee 
Farm Board that the “Max” and “Louie” 
referred to in the letter are the Messrs. 
Levand, editors of the Wichita (Kans.) 
Beacon. 

Mr. Legge disavowed any intention of 
being disrespectful to the State of Kan- 
sas in the series of addresses on acreage 
reduction which he made on a tour of the 
wheat belt with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, who aided in 
the campaign. His letter to Governor 
Reed follows in full text: 

Letter to Governor 

Dear governor: I passed through your 
city about 5 o’clock this morning but 
thought it was too early to pay my re- 
spects and discuss with you ‘some of the 
main reactions of the meeting held in 
your State. Some of the newspapers 
seem to have the impression that you or 
IT got hot about something. The only 
heat I noticed on the trip was furnished 


State 


by the weather man, who furnished 
plenty. Other papers seem to have the 
impression that Mr. Hyde and myself 


were asking the farmer to quit raising 
wheat in Kansas. You know how far 
that is from the fact, the suggestion be- 
ing only to raise a little less of it and 
give the consumer a chance to catch up 
with producers. 7 

In view of the further facts and infor- 
mation that have been developed on this 
subject during recent months, | am hop- 
ine vou will see your way clear to join 
us in this request. In other words, we 
are asking a little cooperation from the 
grower who is the one who will receive 
the benefit from any improvement in the 
situation. ; 

Another Misunderstanding 

Still another peculiar angle is brought 
up by your friends, Max and Louie, of 
Wichita, who are prone to speak for all! 
Kansas, acting as if they thought they 
were the State of Kansas. They trans- 


nosed the words “is Kansas” to read 
“Kansas is” and proceeded to get In- 
sulted about it. It seems quite clear 


that you understood what was meant, as 
you were sitting within a few feet of 
me on the platforne at the time and ap- 
parently accepted the statement In the 
spirit in which it was made. Had you 
thought there was anything’ in the re- 


marks disrespectful to the good State of? 


Kansas, I am sure that you as governo1 
would have promptly protested rather 
than leave the job to Max and Louie. 
Since you have given out copies of 
your letters to me, I feel that you will 
not object if I pass this letter along to 


| trust the Senate with secret documents.” | the press. 
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Gain in Training 


n Charges Said to Have | Illiterate Adults 


. 


| 


; for the senatorial nomination I took off 
| my coat and did what I could for her.” 1 
He explained that he rented halls and 
| paid for them. The bills, he said, — 
}in Mrs. McCormick’s accounting. Mr. 
James denied receiving a salary and said | 
he did not solicit votes. 

“Following this campaign, did you 
place any one who had been in the cam- | 
paign on the pay roll of the West Park 
board?” Senator Nye queried. 

“No, I think not.” 

F. A. Smith, formerty on the staff of 
the Chicago Tribune, testified that he 
had been on Mrs. McCormick’s pay roll 
for two years doing “research work.” 

“Did you also do publicity work?” he 
was asked. 

“Yes, sir. I served, as publicity di- 
rector during the campaign in addition 
to my other work.” 

Mr, Smith testified in a statement to 
the Committee that there was an_ in- 
creasing tendency among newspapers to 
|“charge wholesale corruption” in the pri- 
mary, and expressed the opinion that the 
Senate Committee had done nothing io 
prove or disapprove the assertions. But 
instead had added fuel to the fire. 

“The intimation has been made that 
Mrs. McCormick was aligned with Al 
Capone; that she was aligned with the 
hoodlums of Chicago. This charge was 
made during the extra legislative 
sion at Springfield,” the witness said. 

He also charged that former Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis, Democratic nom- 
}inee, had accused Mrs. McCormick of} 
using $1,000,000 to obtain her \ 
nation. This accusation he termed 
“damnable without immediate proof.” 

Mr. Smith said that it should be the 
duty of the Committee either to prove 
or refute the assertions that had been 
made concerning the candidate. 

He asked that the Rev. Mr. Elmer 
Willian.s, connected with a local reform 
organization, be called to tell how the 
“million or more” copies of a paper he 
published, attacking Mrs. McCormick and 
Mark Hanna were paid for. 


ses- 


Payments to Managers 
Of County Campaigns 


James D. Snyder, political secretary 
for Mrs. MeCormick, followed on the 
; stand, 

“Did you take eight $1,000 bills and 
one $500 bill into the Marine Bank the 
Saturday before the primary?” Senator 
Nye asked. 


nomi- | 





‘Total of 40,034 Were In- 


structed During Recent 
Campaign, According to 
Advisory Committee 





Declaring that Georgia is making sub- 
stantial progress in the eradication of 
illiteracy, the director -* the National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, Dr. 
M. S. Robertson, explained orally, July 
15, that a total of 40,034 adults were 
taught to read and write there during 
the recent campaign. 

The National Committee is gathering 
statistics and reports from the various 
States and will compile them for pub- 
lication in the near future, Dr. Robert- 
son said. 

A report from Georgia, he continued, 
discloses that 2,305 teachers were en- 
gaged in the class work. 

Enrollment Figures 

There were organized 1,962 classes for 
this campaign. Enrollment totaled 36,- 
595 adults, of which 4,282 were white 
and 32,313 were colored. The additional 
persons, 4,253, were taught individually 
at home, the report stated. 

The total number of illiterates in 
Georgia in 1920 was estimated at 328.- 
838, Dr. Robertson pointed out. Of 
these, 66,796 were native white, 861 
were foreign born white, and 261,115 
were Negroes. There were 131,003 illit- 
erate males and 130,291 illiterate females 


| of voting age, the report of the Georgia 


illiteracy commission notes, Dr. Robert- 
son stated. 

The report calls attention to “very re- 
markable_ results’ which have been 
achieved, he pointed out. There were 126 
counties participating in the program of 
adult education under rather limited re- 
sources. Schoolrooms, churches, and 
homes were utilized for the training. 
Many of the teachers went from house 
to house to teach those unable to attend 
the regular classes. 


Motor Trucks Used 
Motor trucks were sent out into somé 
sections and brought adults in to the 


;schools they otherwise could not reacn, 


{Dr. Robertson said the report discloses. 


A total of 40,000 textbooks, writing pads, 
and pencils were distributed among the 
students. Newspapers published 
throughout the State an eight-lesson 
course for adult beginners, it was ex- 
plained. 

Although a record of over 40,000 aduits 
‘aught to read and write was compiied, 


Mr. Snyder replied that he did not re-' Dr, Robertsen pointed out that thete 
member, but that he might have given) were several thousand additional per- 
the money to Dr. Charles Compton,|sons taught whose names were not re- 


Sangamon County campaign manager. 

“Were you consulted about 
budget?” 

“We talked things over,” he replied. 
“Each county had many votes; and 
we worked things out along that line.” 

Mr. Snyder said he had received finan- 
cial reports from all but two county 
managers, and that he had delivered 
cash to some of them. 


so 


| 
| 


A reference was | 
made to the Committee records to show | 


corded, Information 


indicates that sta- 


the | tistics for 1930 on the whole illiteracy 


question in Georgia will show a vast im- 
provement, Dr. Robertson added, 





Dirigible and 30 Planes 
To Visit Chicago Air Races 


Thirty planes and the dirigible “Los 


that Dr, Compton got $10,000 in Jan-| Angeles” will represent the Navy at the 


uary. 

“That was all he got,” Snyder said. 

Much of the cross-examination of Mrs. 
McCormick, which occurred late Monday, 
was concerned with the situation in 
Cook County, in which Chicago is lo- 
jeated. It was here that the candidate 
received the majority of her votes. 

Questioned by Senator Nye, she said 
, that possibly one-third of her campaign 
expenses, such as_ postage, telephone, 
printing and radio, could be charged up 
to work in Chicago and its suburbs. 

“IT do not flatter myself that the vote I 


received in Cook County was a_pro- 
McCormick vote. I consider that a very 
large percentage of it was an anti- 


Deneen vote.” 

“The chairman may be wrong; but you 
must have had some assurances of strong 
support in Cook County,” Senator Nye 
persisted. ‘‘You must have counseled 
with somebody. 


Mrs. McCormick Describes 
Opposition to Mr. Deneen 


“You 
wrong. 

“I know the situation in Illinois and 
in Chicago. I know it from A to Z. 

“IT knew the factions opposing Deneen 
would spend money, time and energy in 
the county contest here. 

“Deneen was running for two offices. 
He was running for United States Sen- 
ator and for what you might call county 
leader. To defeat him for county leader 
the opposing’ factions had to beat him 
for Senator.” 

The inquiry turned to factional al- 
liances in Chicago. Senator Nye read 
into the record a letter Mrs. McCormick 
had written to Judge Daniel P. Trude 
during a previous judicial campaign, in 
which was the statement: 

“I am sorry not to be able to endorse 
your candidacy, but I am a practical 
politician and have cast my lot with the 
Barrett-Crowe ticket.” 

“Having cast your lot with the Bar- 
rett-Crowe ticket,” Senator Nye said, 
“have you since changed your ideas about 
politics, so that you no longer regard 
political alliamees an asset?” 

“T endorse everything I said in that 


are wrong. You ere entirely 


letter,” she replied, “Senator, you are 
in one of the mazes of Cook County 
politics which I shall be happy to ex- 


plain if you have time.” 

“T agree that Cook County politics are 
a maze. Did Barrett endorse your can- 
didacy for the Senate?” 

“Yes,” 

When Senator Nye turned his question- 
ing to the subject of ward committeemen 
in Chicago, Mrs. McCormick said: 

“This is a fact-finding commission—at 
least, it is supposed to be.” 

“Have you any reason to think that 
the attitude of the Committee indicates 
anything else?” interrupied Senator 
Nye. 

“I know that I am the only one of 33 
candidates that is being investigated in 
this way.” 

“You may rest assured that there will 
be an investigation in each case of the 
conduct of the primary.” 

“When you begin to investigate the 
Deneen expenses,” Mrs. McCormick said, 
“I think you should start with Roy O. 


National Air Races, to be held in Chi- 
cago during the last week of August, 
it was announced by the Department 
of the Navy July 15. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Lieut. Comdr. Frank D. Wagner, naval 
aviator, head of the operations sections 
of the flight division, Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, took off this date (July 15) from 
the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., 
for Chicago in connection with the ar- 
rangements for the Navy’s participation 
in the National Air Races. 

The National Air Races will be held 

in Chicago during the last week in Au- 
gust. 
The Navy will be represented by one 
18 plane fighting squadron from the 
aircraft squadrons, battle fleet, one 12 
plane Marine Corps fighting squadron 
from the East Coast Expeditionary Force, 
Quantico, Va., and the dirigible “Los An- 
geles” from the Naval Air Station, Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 





trict, solicited funds 
port.” 
Chairman Nye quoted froma magazine ° 


and solicited sup- 


‘article about her written by William 


Hard. He then asked Mrs. McCormick 
whether she had ever paid any -money 
to Mr, Hard. . 

“That is a very impertinent question,” 
she replied. “It has no bearing on this 
investigation. Mr. Hard and I have been 
friends for many years; and after my 
husband’s death there was an arrange- 
ment made whereby he did a specific 
work concerning Senator McCormick. { 
want to know why you ask that ques- 
tion.’ 

“The charge has been made that Mr. 
Hard was in your employ.” 

“By whom?” the witness asked. 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“That is not fair and I am going to 
enter a complaint,” said Mrs. McCor- 
mick. “The charge is a false and base 
lie. It has no foundation in fact. Do 
you refuse to let me know who made 
the charge?” 

“Indeed, I do,” answered the Senator. 





Bay State Bank Requests 
To Write Life Policies 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

akan Boston, July 15. 
The New Bedford Institution for 

Savings expects to open a life insurance 


{department July 15 under the State say- 


ings bank life insurance plan, according 
to an announcement by deputy commis. 
sioner Alice H. Grady, of the savings 
bank life insurance department. 

This will make it possible for any per- 
son resident in Massachusetts or regu- 
larly employed in the State to apply for 
savings bank life insurance to a maxi- 
mum of $15,000, the announcement 


|stated, and for old age annuities to a 


West, his State manager; with Thomas | 


J. Healy, county campaign treasurer, and 
Jake Allen, county manager.” 

“They will all be heard,” Nye said. 
| “Did you not have some patronage to 
use in the election?” the Committee 
| chairman asked. 
“None at all,’’ the witness replied. 
| Senator Nye asked what Federal 
patronage had been used by Senator 
|Deneen. Mrs. McCormick replied that 
it included postmasters, census enumer- 
;ators and marshals. 
| “One Federal judge openly conducte 
th 


maximum of $3,000 a year. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 15, 1930 








10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
of Florida, called to present George. M. 
Powell, of Jacksonville, Fla., an attorney 
who recommended the appointment of 
Ralph D. Knight, of Jacksonville, as one 
of the three additional Federal district 
judges authorized by an act of the re- 


|cent session of Congress, 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 


e Deneen campaign in his entire dis- | correspondence, 
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Health work in the Department of) 
Agriculture incidental to the study of 
diseases of animals has yielded informa- | 
tion of the highest value in dealing with 
human diseases, according to the Director | 
of Scientific Work of the Department, | 
Dr. A. F. Woods. . 

Methods of preventing or curing ane- | 
mia, smallpox, typhoid, creeping erup- 
tion, tuberculosis, and other ailments | 
have been developed on the basis of} 
facts disclosed by Departmental research, | 
Dr Woods said. Studies of vitamins have | 
aided in maintaining the public health. | 

The principle on which vaccination is | 
based was discovered in the Bureau of | 
Animal Industry, Dr. Woods said. 

Dr. Theobald Smith and Dr. D. E. Sal- 
mon discovered this principle while work- | 
ing to find a cure for hog cholera, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dorset, chief of the bio- 
chemic division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. These two men isolated a germ 
which they th ught was the one that 
caused the cholera. 

Immunity Developed 

Cultures of the germ were taken and 
the germs killed. The cultures were} 
then injected into guinea pigs and rab-| 
bits, and these animals later were found 
to have developed immunity to the} 
germs. 

On the basis of this work, Sir Alm-| 
roth Wright, a British Scientist, de- | 
veloped a serum which gives immunity | 
from typhoid, Dr. Dorset said. This) 
was the origin of vaccination and inocu-| 
lation against disease, he said. 2 

Drs. Salmon and Smith continued their 
work with hog cholera from 1886, when 
they published an article giving the 
results of the work which produced the | 
immunity in animals to the germ a 





























they thought to be cholera, until early in above. 
the twentieth century, Dr: Dorset said, 
but they never produced a serum which | 
gave immunity against cholera in hogs. 

About 1903, Dr. Dorset and others 
began to doubt that the germ discovered | 








ig | 
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Nitrogen Found 
To Be Essential 





Chemical Division Says 





By C. C. Concannon . 
Chief Chemical Division, Department 
of Commerce. 


been known to the chemist for many 
years, but not too well understood, par- 


the best advantage, Today the words 
“nitrogen,” “nitrate,” and other practi- 
cal synonyms appear prominently in the 
daily press with sufficient frequency to 


though their significance is not generally 
understood. Nitrogen is an essential 
constituent of the foods required by 
plants and the economic development of 
processes for converting the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere into compounds suitable 
for se in agriculture assures future sup- 
plies of foodstffs for an ever-increasing 
world population. The world production 
of inorganic nitrogen in 1929 was ap- 
proximately two and one-half times that 
of 1913. This achievement of the nitro- 
gen industry is probably the most sig- 
nificant development in the world’s chem- 
ical industry durng the present century. 


Some Overproduction 





The obverse and reverse designs of a medallion commemorating the 
| 300th anniversary of establishment of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, made by direction of the Governor of Massachusetts, are shown 
The reverse design shows the Old Boston Town House at 
the left and the present Massachusetts State House at the right, with 
the State seal and presentation inscription below. 
the medallions already have been struck off and will be presented by 

the Governor to distinguished persons visiting Massachusetts. 


A number of 








by Drs. Salmon and Smith was the true | 
cause of cholera. In the face of com-| 
plete acceptance throughout the world 
of the belief that the Salmon and Smith 
germ was the cause, he and some others 
began tests to show that there was 





ridiron Tarpaulins Termed 


| 


Battiee “amsacive orguoien. | Biggest Unit Outlet for Cotton 


It was then found that the serum from 
which there had been removed the germs 
discovered by Drs. Salmon and Smith} 
still caused cholera in hogs, and that the 
actual causative agency passed through 
the finest filters used to take out germs. 
Dr. Dorset then killed the organisms 
which remained in the serum, and de- 
veloped the first absolute preventive of 
hog cholera. The serum now is pro- 
duced in hogs which have been made im- 
mune and then subjected to injections of 
the living germs of cholera so that their 
resistance had been greatly increased. 
Their blood then is drawn and the serum 
from it is used. 

The germ which Dr. Salmon and Dr. 
Smith had discovered later was shown to 
be-one of the paratyphoid group, Dr. 
Dorset said. 

Dr. Dorset also developed a simple 
method of growing tuberculosis germs 
for study in the laboratory, he said. The 
process of growing these germs had for 
many years been long and laborious, in- 
volving the making of blood cultures 
from animals as a place for the germs 
to live. He found that eggs, the yolks 
and whites of which had been mixed to- 
gether and then dried, were a suitable 
substance for the germs and they thrived 
on this material. This facilitated the 
study of tuberculosis and its treatment. 

The Department has taken on itself 
one of the greatest tasks ever under- | 
taken in the elimination of tuberculosis 
in cattle, Dr. Dorset said. When this 
work was started, regions were found in 
the United States where 50 to 75 per 
cent of the cattle were infected. Tuber- 
culin tests are now being made on about | 
10,000,000 cattle a year by the Depart- 
ment, he said, and great areas have been 
freed entirely of the-disease. Infected 
milk transmits the disease to children, 
he said. 


Rivaling the original sail equipment 
of a New Bedford whaler, the huge en- 
velopment of a modern football field by 
rainproofed canvases stands out as the 
largest unit outlet for cotton in the en- 
tire list of cotton uses. Only recently 
was it first realized that this type of 
tarpaulin—also even more extensively 


in the tarpaulin group. Its development 


ufacture and use. 


taraplin made its debut it has been uni- 
versally adopted by the entire major 
baseball cast, by operators of leading 
commercial athletic fields and grounds, 
by most of the big names in the college 
athletic world, and by many athletic or- 
ganizations and preparatory schools. So 
far as doing what it is supposed to do, 
the athletic field tarpaulin made of cot- 
| ton duck is now as firmly established as 
cotton canvas always has been for tents. 
A yardage of heavy canvas used by 
| 20 institutions studied is bracketed be- 
| tween 50,000 and 100,000 yards. This is 
by no means a full count. A complete 
census of field tarpaulin yardage in 
present wse should run into the neigh- 
borhood of 500,000 yards. When it is 
considered that the cotton in a yard of 
13-ounce canvas would furnish 10 to 
15 yards of fine dress material, the size 
of this item may be appreciated. In 
point of cotton picked, spun, woven, con- 
verted, and retailed, a single football 
tarpaulin is the weight equivalent of all 
the styled cotton fabrics seen at a major 
intercollegiate football game. 


Salient Features 
Of Cover Are Given 


Tennis has taken a leaf from the book 
| of the heavier sports, and now uses tar- 
paulins on match courts. Six are used 
at Forest Hills—four 60 by 70 and two 
that are 50 by 100 feet. The usual ten- 
nis size is 50 by 100. Wimbledon, the 
premier in grass courts, employs a cov- 
ering that is in effect a tarpaulin al- 
though it runs on wires, insuring a cur- 
rent of air above the finely kept grass. 
The canvas is withdrawn by a motorized 
mechanism. It has been suggested that 
the putting greens in golf would benefit 
by tarpaulin protection, eal se far the 
matter of moisture has been fliisregarded. 
Tournaments have been known to pro- 
ceed through a driving rain without loss 
of the gallery: Standard conditions of 
play apparently are not sought in goif 
as they are in football, baseball and 
tennis, 

The salient features of the athletic 
field tarpaulin are quite simple: A 
water-repellant cotton canvas laid on the 
ground a day or several days before the 
game. The baseball tarpaulin contains 
about 1,000 yards; the football tarpaulin 
runs almost four times as much. The 
football tarpaulin usually is made 





Cures for Hookworm 

Hookworm disease was diagnosed first 
by scientists of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Dr. Woods said. The Bureau 
also developed the only two known cures 
for it, carbon tetrachloride, which was 
the earliest, and tetrachlorethylene, a 
later development which gives better re- 
sults. 

The Bureau of Entomology discovered 
the cause of creeping eruption, a disease 
of the skin which has serious effects, and 
this disease now can be controlled, ac- 
cording to Dr. Woods. 

The Wisconsin experiment station of 
the Department was responsible for the 
discovery that copper is necessary to the 
human system, and that it acts as a cure 
for pernicious anemia, Dr. Woods said. 
It has now been shown that copper is 
essential to the red blood corpuscles, and 
it has become general practice to inject 
copper-iron combinations directly into 
the blood stream. 

The discovery was made through a 
study of calf’s liver, which had been 
shown to be beneficial in anemia. The 
experiment station found copper in the 
ash of the liver, and it was then found 
that the copper alone had the same ef- 
fect as the liver. 

The study was continued and it was 
shown that foetal calf’s liver provided a 
cure for secondary anemia also. This 
has been ascribed to the copper content 
plus the presence of some other material 
not in ordinary calf’s liver, probably a 
hormone which stimulates bone marrow 
to produce red blood corpuscles. A boy 
in Ohio who had been kept alive by 27 | 
| blood transfusions finally was cured of | 
this form of anemia by foetal liver, Dr. 
Woods said. 

The Bureau now has arranged that 
foetal livers be set aside at packing 
plants throughout the country for treat- 
ment of anemia, Dr. Woods said. 

The complement fixation reaction, a 
blood test by which diseases may be rec- 
ognized specifically, was developed in 
the Department, according to Dr. Woods. 
This reaction he described as one of the 
greatest discoveries ever made in the 
field of diagnosis. 

The Bureau of Entomology has con- 
ducted studies in matters affecting hu- 
man health, according to F. C. Bishopp, 
in charge of the division of insects af- 
fecting man and animals. A study of 
malaria on farms made by the Bureau 
showed that the efficiency of workmen in 
certain sections of ,the South was se- 
riously affected by this disease, and the 
study resulted in measures which have 
meant much economically to these sec- 
tions, he said. 


sometimes halved and the middle seam 
propped to form a ridge along the cen- 
ter, so that rain can not drain through 
the opening. 

Tarpaulins are superinsurance against 
rain postponements, ey “cover” 20 
and 24 hours of the day, straighten out 
the playing schedule from a series of 
delays, double-headers and poorly played 
games on a wet field to a regular season 
of satisfactory performance under stand- 
ard conditions of play. 

As to the material of the tarpaulin it- 
self, 13-ounce cotton canvas is usual, It 
is heavily proofed against moisture and 
mildew, the latter because of the con- 
stant danger of mildew infection to which 
the cover is exposed by reason of its 
contact with the ground. Actual weat 
upon the tarpaulin is not sufficient to 
decrease its life materially. It is mois- 
ture and chemical decomposition that are 
mainly responsible for the deterioration 
of the field tarpaulin. 

The loading with proofing compound 
more than doubles the canvas weight, 
Which in itself runs almost a pound 2 
ward. The entire weight of a field tar- 
paulin is a large item. To facilitate 








used on baseball diamonds—is a leader} 


marks a turning point in tarpaulin man-| 0 r 
| two to four times as large as the base- 


In the few years since the athletic field | p 
| commodity. 


in! 
several pieces, while for baseball it is| 








; regulation,” 162 have 692 munccipel | 





Specialist in Textiles Declares Development Marks Turn- 
ing Point in Manufacture and Use of Such 
Covers for Athletic Fields 





By James B. Lockwood 
Textile Division, Department of Commerce. 


handling, therefore, the entire spread is 
frequently halved or even quartered. 
Placing the tarpaulin is effected by large 
stationary cylinders (frequently of alumi- 
num) from which the fabric is unrolled. 


Larger Tarpaulins 
Come in Two Sections 


The larger football tarpaulin comes 
in sections and except that it is from 


ball tarpaulin, it is essentially the same 
There are few athletic or- 
ganizations having a football tarpaulin 
that can not put it to additional use as 
a baseball tarpaulin. This is usually 
effected by taking out one section or 
more from the larger football tarpaulin, 
which comes in as many as 10 pieces. 
Since the life of a tarpaulin is as much 
a matter of time elapsed as'of the physi- 
cal wear and tear in handling, it is ap- 
parent that a lower unit cost of service 
is arrived at with the football-basebail 
“double-duty” tarpaulin than with a 
“single-duty” feotball or baseball tar- 
paulin. Some organizations carry the 
application of this principle even farther, 
using parts of the larger tarpaulin for 
dirt or cinder areas in track meet 
events—pole vault, shot put, broad jump 
and even straightaways. 

The basic factor governing the pur- 
chase of the athletic field tarpaulin is 
not so much a matter of efficiency as it 
is a question of ability to meet the firs*. | 
cost of this type of insurance. An April 
shower is a minor item financially when 
a crowd of 100 or so assembles to see 
a small game: Such a postponement 
loss is usually ’way below the $1,000) 
mark. But for a field that offers events 
of real importance daily during the sea- 
son, it is not difficult to see the need of 
a tarpaulin at a point where a definite 
overhead per play-hour warrants the 
outlay. 

It is presumable that this particular 
type of tarpatlin still has some way to 
go in such matters as weave, structure, 
weight, proofing, preferred dimensions, 
technique of laying and storage, The 
initial unit cost will possibly decrease, 
and with improved apparatus for han- 
dling these huge sheets of cnavas, their 
life will be lengthened and the real cost 
of owning one will be scaled to allow 
smaller colleges and high schools to 
stock them, 

Sports and the demand for adequate 
sports equipment and grounds are now | 
enjoying a growth of which they might} 
well be proud. It is difficult to measure 
this growth in dollars and cents, abun-| 
dant though the general supporting evi- 
dence may be. A study of recreation 
areas in the United States, undertaken 
recently under the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation, shows a_phe- 
nomenal growth in the period from 1880 
to 1928 in park areas and equipment for 
sports. Rough ratios of the recreation 
areas in which municipal sports facili- 
ties are provided in 1928 as compared 
with 1880 show New York City more) 
than 10 times as well supplied with 
recreation areas as previously, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 100 times; De- 
troit, 5 times; Boston, 10; Chicago twice 
the previous area. The latter, although 
not increasing its municipal amusement 
areas as markedly as the others, spent 
in 1925 about $14,500,000 in mainte- 
nance, New York $5,000,000, . Detroit 
$2,000,000, Cleveland $750,000, Boston 
$2,225,000 and, Pittsburgh $500,000. The 
annual expenditure of any of these cities 
for municipal baseball, football, tennis 


nitrogen has led to some overproduc- 
| tion. 


|erected. There has been higher recovery 


|dustry but there has been some accumu- | 


quantities of nitrogen, chiefly in the form | 


greater crop yields, better products, or 


the face of rapidly increasing production 


‘and while this industry has been through 


|amounted to considerable 


} producer share part of this 


many parts of the world, it is the North 





and golf no more than 20 years ago was 
insignificant as compared with the mil- 
lions expended in original investment 
and upkeep today. It is found that in 
the United States 248 cities own 1,656 
regulaion baseball diamonds, in addition 
to which 132 maintain 1,256 more “not 


owned football fields, 98 have 156 golf 





courses and 183 furnish 3,988 tennis 


courts. Adequate tarpaulin coverage for | petition 


The success of the pioneer producers 
of synthetic nitrogen and the apparent 
desire of every leading nation to be 
self-sufficient with regard to supplies of 


This has been caused by expan- 
sion in several directions. Capacities 
of the pioneer direct synthetic ammonia 
plants have been extended and new plants 


of by-product ammonia at coal distilla- 
tion plants, increased operating efficiency 
and expansion of cynamide plants, and 
production of nitrate of soda in Chile has 
outstripped consumption. 


The world production of inorganic ni-| 


trogen reached 2,250,000 short tons in 
the year 1928-1929, a gaim of 20 per 
cent in a single year. Much of this out- 
put was absorbed by agriculture and in- 


lation of world stocks, notably of Ger- 
man synthetic products and Chilean ni- 
trate of sod2z, these two countries ac- 
counting for about 60 per cent of the| 
world production. The nitrogen situa- 
tién in the United States is somewhat 
distinct from that of many European 
countries in that there has bee more 
orderly development of fixation plants, 
and while production has expanded, the 
United States still imports considerable 


of nitrate of soda from Chile. 

As a corrollary to world production it | 
is interesting to note world consumption | 
of inroganic nitrogen which in 1928-| 
1929, was estimated at 2,050,000 tons, 
approximately 14 per cent more than 
that of the previous year. The United 
States and Germany together consumed 


For Plant Life 


World Production Has More | 
Than Doubled Since 
1913, Chief of Federal 


Nitrogen is a substance which has | 


ticularly in methods of controlling it to | 





about 45 per cent of the world supply. 
Vast Potential Markets 

While production may outstrip con- 

sumption temporarily, there are still 

vast potential markets for nitrogen that 

await development. Many farmers in 


certain countries have found it desirable 


to increase the use of nitrogen for 
as a labor saver by maintaining former 
production levels with less acreage. In 


throughout the world it is but natural 
that there should arise a desire on the 
part of some to control and limit pro- 
duction and a step in this direction was 
taken at the recent international confer- 
ence of producers in Paris. 

Calcium cyanamide is one of the oldest 
forms in which atmospheric nitrogen| 
may be fixed. As a part of all these 
nitrogen developments, a European .cal- | 
cium cyanamide syndicate was _ formed | 
on May 3, 1930, under the terms of 
which sales in each country are confined 
to the domestic producing establish- 
ments. European press reports concern- 
ing this international cyanamide cartel 
credit the German producers with the 
idea of bringing together the producers 
of cyanamide in order to study the situa- 
tion as it is affected by the growing 
world production of ammonium sulphate | 
and new nitrogenous products, as weil 
as the possible effect of a new inter- 
national nitrogen cartel. 

Phosphate Rock Important 

Among the fertilizer materials, the 
place occupied by phosphoric acid de- 
rived from phosphate rock can not be 
overemphasized. The United States is| 
blessed with a wealth of raw materia! 
in this respect and our plant food manu- | 
facturers together with our farmers 
realize that phosphoric acid, whether it 
be in the form of superphosphate or in 
some other form is essential in the 
proper cultivation of plant life. Our 
phosphate industry had _ its inception 
several generations ago, the most im- 
portant mines under development being 
those in Florida (not far from Tampa) 





many vicissitudes, the future status of 
the industry is unquestionably sound. 
Exports of phosphate rock have in past 
years. run into large tonnage and 
value. This 
business has recently been diminishing 
due to competition from African phos 
phates, but relatively more phosphate | 
is being consumed in Europe. American 
increased 
demand and this accounted for the gain 
33 per cent last year in our exports of 
land pebble to 1,075,000 long tons. 
Although phosphate rock is found in 


African phosphates which are having the 
most important present effect upon the 
world trade in this commodity. Phos- 
phate rock’is a leading item in the trade 
of Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria, and 
so far as Morocco is concerned, it is 
practically a governmental monopoly, 
earried on by the French government 
and with considerable success within the 
past few years. 
Potash From Germany 

Potash, a member of the triumvirate 

of essential materials necessary in plant 





food, has been supplied to the world in 
years past largely from German sources. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Study of Plants 


Rapidity of Radio Development ‘Termed Old As 


Communications. 


Federal Control of Broadcas 
To State Handling of Problem 


Said to Complicate Regulation 





ting Found to Be Preferable 


Topic IVW—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions‘and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


By Harold A. Lafount, 


Commissioner Representing Zone 5, Federal Radio Commission . 


EGULATION and supervision of 
radio, in its varieus forms, have 
been the subject of much thought 
and study on the part of the people 


make them almost household words even} and officials throughout the world in 


recent years. 

Scientific developments in the wire- 
less field have been so sensational and 
so rapid, and their practical applica- 
tion so far-reaching, that mankind has 
been truly puzzled in working out 
plans for their proper regulation and 
conirol, so as not to stifle this new 
blessing. 

Until the advent of radio and avia- 
tion, property owners; fortified by the 
old common law, felt that their pos- 
sessions extended to the sky and to 
the middle of the earth, and they re- 
sented any intrusion thereon. 

In my judgment, the United States 
has taken the lead in the regulation 
of radio just as it has in many other 
fields of endeavor. 

The decisions of Cengress, as ex- 
pressed in the ship wireless act bf 1910 
and the radio acts of 1912 and 1927, 
that the public, through its Federal 
Government, should retain the control 
of radio channels through the air, was 
a master stroke, and blocked for all 
tirhe any possibility of private monop- 
olies. 

Under these acts the Government is 
guarding these precious channeis just 
as zealously as it does our navigation 


channels. This policy has been a boon 
to the freedom and development of 
radio, 


The decision to have the Federal 
Government regulate radio rather than 
to control it was a wise one, as it has 
meant a greater variety of programs 
free of cost to listeners. 

As President Hoover once said: 

“This decision has avoided cie pit- 
falls’ of political, religious and social 
conflicts in the use of speech over the 
radio which no government could solve. 
It has preserved free speech.” 

x * * 


T HAS meant that our broadcasters 

vie with each other in presenting 
high class programs to gratify and to 
benefit our people. Variety is the key- 
note of programs in the desire to 
please the various groups and to give 
to them a voice on the air. Thus our 
listeners, for the most part, are made 
contented and happy. 

Under our system of regulation the 
wishes of our people predominate in 
the shaping of programs. Directors of 
programs must be highly skilled in 
scenting and catering to the public 
taste. Reactions to programs are 
their guide posts, and our people are 
quick to express their likes and dis- 
likes. 

Should a broadcaster be deaf to the 
appeals of his listeners, frantic peti- 
tions are filed with the station and 
with the Federal Radio Commission 
asking for redress. 

Of course, under the law, our powers 
over programs are mfch restricted, for 
the radio act provides in_ positive 
terms that the Commission has no 
power of censorship. On the other 
hand, the Commission is called on to 
evaluate stations in making assign- 
ments and the kind and character of 
programs rendered by stations must 
necessarily be the chief yardstick by 


In the next of this series on “Communications: 


a 


which the stations are rated. Indi- 
rectly, then, the Commission is called 
upon to pass judgment on programs, 
if not to censor them. 

Our people, to a large extent, shape 
programs to be broadcast, just as 
newspapers cater te the desires of its 
readers. It is a gratifying sign of the 
healthy trend of the public fancy to 
note an increasing demand for cul- 
tural and inspirational programs, while 
jazz and nonsense are kging relegated 
to the background. 

Our radio volicy is in keeping with 
our fondest traditions about this being 
the land of the free. Our people are 
given great freedom in the selection of 
programs so they listen only to what 
pleases them. That attitude is in great 
contrast to the British policy and that 
in vogue in other European countries. 
There the governments control radio, 
providing an avenue for much propa- 
ganda. The people there has little or 
no voice in shaping programs, as the 
governments take the position that 
they know what is best for the lis- 
teners. Take it or leave it, is the atti- 
tude of the broadcasters there. 

* x * 


ITHOUT Government regulation of 

radio in the United States all sorts 
.of chaos and confusion would prevail, 
since the ether waves respect no fron- 
tiers. While the modulated wave from 
a small station in a State may not ex- 
tend beyond the State borders, the car- 
rier wave, undiscerniblé except by 
means of an oscillator, would extend 
far beyond the State limits, possibly 
creating interference in other States. 

Also, if it were possible to confine 
the interference range of a_ station 
within the boundaries of a State, its 
operation might interfere with the lo- 
cal reception of programs from other 
States, 

To the laymen, the characteristics 
and idiosyncrasies of radio waves are 
quite unintelligible and confusing. En- 
gineers, however, have reached cer- 
tain conclusions and adopted formulae 
which are absolutely reliable. We can 
determine with scientific accuracy the 
reliable service range of stations 
using different powers, and their inter- 
ference ranges. 

With that knowledge at its disposal, 
the Congress wisely concluded that 
radio is an interstate institution and 
all legislation has been based on that 
premise. 

In applying the law the Commission 
has taken into consideration the rights 
of States, but it is physicaHy impossi- 
ble for States to operate broadcasting 
stations within the confines of their 
own borders. 

High frequency waves used exten- 
sively in maritime, aviation, communi- 
cation services, etc., require more 
stringent regulation even than those 
in the broadcasting band, since their 
interference range is often world- 
wide, 

For that reason Federal regulation 
of all forms of radio makes it neces- 
sary for our Government to confer 
with other nations regarding the 
proper use and distribution of these 
valuable channels. 

Thus the public’s interest is fully 
protected, whereas State regulation of 
radio channels would lead to endless 
conflicts and confusion. 

Radio” to appear in the 


issue of July 17, Thad H. Brown, General Counsel of the Federal Radio 
Commission, will discuss functions of the Legal Division of the Commission. 
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salts, having an active content of 300,- 
000 tons. Domestic production amounted 
to 62,000 tons of potash. 

Much scientific work is being done not 
only in the field of potash by-products 
utilization but also in the field of more 
effective use of potash itself. Most of 
this work is being done in Germany, and 
in this latter respect it is interesting to 
note that the use of potash as a'carrier 
for synthetic nitrogen has been developed 
on a large scale at prices which permit 
its use in fertilizer. It is evident from 
a casual glance at conditions throughout 
the world that plant food manufacturers 
and agriculturists realize that “potash 
pays,” to quote a familar potash slogan, 
and a steady annual increase in consump- 
tion is expected by producers. 

France occupies a most strategic posi- 
tion in the international fertilizer pic- 
ture, controlling the North African 
phosphate deposits, the potash deposits 
of Alsace, by-product production of 1,- 
500,000 tons of basic phosphate slag, and 
more synthetic nitrogen plants than any 
other country in the world. Any refer- 
ence to French’ efforts to develop domes- 
tic production of atmospheric nitrogen 
naturally brings to mind the Govern- 








| 


ment operated nitrogen plant at Tou- | 


louse. This plant was designed to pro- 
duce 150 tons of synthetic nitrogen daily, 
that is, approximately 52,000 tons per 
year. But notwithstandmg the large 
amount that has been appropriated by 
the national treasury, this plant has 
made a poor showing to date. 


}again,” he said. 
|enjoys a merited popularity from the| 


Public Advised to Avoid 


Insanitary Road Stands 





State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, July 5. 
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Civilization Itself 





Director 
Indiana Outlines 
Of Human Rate to Utilize 
Vegetation 





By Richard Lieber 
Conservation Director, State of Indiana. 
The study of “our wild flowers” is as 

old as civilization itself. Everything 
was “wild” to the primitive man. Plants 
formed a part of his food and he was 
forced to study them from that angle. 
That he did and early began to cultivate 


| them is borne out by the fact that the 


origin of such common food plants is jost 
to antiquity. ! 

_ The long and hazardous task of find- 
ing out which plants were edible by 
primitive man is attested by the fact tha 
some tribes had learned that raw plant 
that were deadly were quite edible after 
cooking. What it cost primitive man 


| during the thousands of years in suffer- 


| 


ing to learn which plants were good to 
eat and which to discard, is not known. 
~ Plants as Medicine 

_Man’s instinct to live as long as pos- 
sible and be free of pain caused him to 
call upon plants. Man must have 
learned.early to use plants in medicine. 
Plants relieved man of the plain of 
hunger, why not of other pains? 

Our knowledge of the use of plants 
as medicine dated from the time of Hip- 
pocrates, a Greek, born 460 B. C. who 
is regarded as the father of medicine. 
He wrote extensively on the subject of 


‘medicine and no doubt collected all the 


{knowledge known at that 


| years. 


time. The- 
ophrastus, the Greek, who lived 322-287 
B. C., wrote the first book on botany, and 


;our knowledge of the use of plants in 


medicine has been increasing @ver since 
these pioneers of this science. 

We owe more to the medical men for 
our knowledge of plants than to any 
other class of men up to the last 50 
The class which next contributed 
most to’our knowledge of plants were 


| ministers and priests, for much of our 





early knowledge of plants came down 
through this class, many of whom were 
missionaries. 

Specialized Fields 

Use of the microscope and discoveries 
made with it, made it necessary to di- 
vide our knowledge of plants until now 
we have men whosé work it is to clas- 
sify or identify plants. Others whose 
business it is to study structure. Again 
others learn how plants work, how they 
live, study the cell itself, and latel;7 
plant diseases. The latter is of extreme 
economic imgprtance, because of the pos- 
sible heavy financial loss to our cereal 
crops by rusts, and to garden truck by 
wilt and mosaic. 

Breeding plants has ben practiced for 
centuries, and the greatest worker in 
this field was perhaps the late Luther 
Burbank. With the laws of genetic and 
the aid of cognate sciences and greater 
facilities for work, we may expect the 
plant breeder to furnish us with plants 


| resistant to certain diseases, and pos- 


sibly resistant to certain insects, and 
certainly to multiply and yield, thus al- 
leviating the Malthus fear for some tne 
to come at least. 





'Law on Conservation 


In Missouri Reviewed 





Statute Passed When Present 
Needs Were Not So Apparertt 





By Delph Simons 
Game and Fish Commissioner, 
State of Missouri* 
Missouri, playground of the Middle 
West, with improved highways making 
every part of the State accessible to 


{millions of people and with 30,000 new 


| 
| 
| 
} 


hunters and fishermen each year, is yet 
operating under conservation laws passed 
at a time when very few of the present- 
day needs were apparent to any but the 
most ardent conservationist. 
Conservation laws are passed because 
of the shortage in game and fish. The 
necessity of protecting the present sup- 
ply has*become evident to practically 
everyone. However, by the time legis- 
latures are able to act upon these needs, 
supplies are still further depleted. Two 
responsibilities thereby fall upon the 
State. One is the stringent enforcement 


State laws and inspections are very|to stop depletion; the other an increased 


insanitary con- 
establish- 


helpful 
ditions 


in eliminating 
in roadside eating 


propagation program to overcome the 
shortage. Were it possible to advance 
the passag@ of such laws by only a few 


ments, but the greatest force for the} years license income would be available 
development and maintenance of proper | for improving the supply of game and 


health safeguards is in the hands of the 
public itself, according to the chief of 


| fish over its original supply. 


As it is, most game and fish depart- 
ments bend their efforts and spend their 


the communicable service bureau of the| money to hold the supply where it is. 


State department of health, Dr. J. Moore 
Campbell. 
“Under the law, all glasses, as well 


|as other eating utensils, must be washed 


in hot water and soap before being used 
While the paper cup 


standpoint of sanitation, the drinking 


| glass still is used widely and is entirely 


adequate cleansing has 
Dirty and careless stands 


safe provided 
been applied. 
should therefore be avoided by the trav- 
eling public, as a possibility of con- 


\tracting diseases through inadequately 


| 
| 


cleansed tumblers and dishes exists.” 


0 
expected that this particular branch of 





Following the conclusion of the War |the industry, especially through the ap- 
and the cession of Alsace by Germany, | plication of scientific research, will show 
France became ai: important producer of | greater returns. Our position in regard 


potash. 


In this connection, it is inter-| to potash, while unsatisfactory for many 


cnn to note that domestic consumption } reasons in years past, is today satisfac- 
of this item in agriculture, which was/|tory not only because we are now pro- 


only 60,000 tons in 1913, has risen to the 
present rate of 240,000 tons annual con- 
sumption. 


ducing 20 per cent of our domestic re- 
quirements with respect of increasing 


If the rate of increase is | our home output, but our relationship 


maintained, France will soon surpass the | with French and German sources of sup- 
United States in the use of fertilizer| ply are upon a most friendly and coop- 


potash.. 


Unlike France, Germany is deficient | 


in phosphates and over supplied with 
nitrogen, and last year used in agricul- 


| Today 80 per cent of the American con-|ture alone almost as much nitrogen as 


sumption is imported from Germany and|the United States used in agriculture 
French sources but the 20 per cent of| and industry combined. Since 1913, agri- 


domestic production is quite mpaly to be | 
increased during the current Aear from 
brines at Searles Lake, California, and 


by mining polyhalite in New Mexico. This | 
domestic production will tend to develop} 


a larger consumption 
States in new regions, due to the loca- 
tion of the producing plants and the! 


necessity for confining sales to markets | ammonia. 


that can be economically served in com- 
with the European sources. 


the above would run as high as 10,000,-| During 1929 the United States imported 


000 yards. 


f 


cultural consumption of nitrogen in Ger- 
many shows an increase of 143 per cent, 
potash 67 per cent, while phosphoric acid 
has remained stationary. Whereas, in 
the United States phosphoric acid forms 


in the United| the base of the fertilizer industry, Ger- 
|many uses almost 1.4 pounds of potash 


to each pound of phosphoric acid and 


Nation’s Supply Ample 


| 


} 
| 
| 


erative basis. 

Our position with regard to finished 
fertilizers, that is the compounded plant 
food containing varying quantities of 
nitregen, phosphoric acid and _ potash, 
which is what the farmer buys and con- 
sumes, is no different from that of many 
other industries. Our domestic plant 
capacity approximates 12,000,000 tons a 
year and our annual production nay be 
roughly stated at 8,000,000 tons“a year. 
There is ample production facility to- 
gether with adequate “know how,” but 
the crux of the problem falls in the 
field of distribution. 


The farmer should | 


have more plant food and the manufac- | 


turer wants to get it to him. To accom- 


We have.in this country ample sup- plish this there arg many new ideas now 
870,000 short tons of fertilizer potash} plies of phosphate rock and it is to be in the course of formulation. 


’ 


In’ many States the program is being 
further advanced by action of legisla- 
tures which permit the department to 
restrict where the supply is diminishing 
and to open seasons where the supply 
is so great as to create a serious local 
damage, 











‘We had to fire our 
whole force 


Did you ever fire a man? 
Tough job, wasn’t it, though he 
may have deserved it. But 
when you have to let your whole 


force go—that is a heart- 
breaker. That’s what we've 
been through, sincé fire took 
over our business. No work 
for months ... no money com- 
Ing in... we just had to let 
them go. Believe me, we wish 


we'd insured our income as well 
as our buildings. 


* ~ * 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy will pay 
your help when fire stops 
their work. Write for the 
booklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains this protection that 
begins where your fire in- 
surance leaves off. 





HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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Teacher Surplus 


Said to Be Shown 





In Rural Areas | 


Education Specialist Asserts, 
Reports Indicate Over: 
supply in More Than Half | 
Of States 


By Katherine M. Cook 
Specialist in Rural Education, United States 
Office of Education. 

Any effort to measure a surplus of 
teachers in rural schools brings up the 
inevitable question of what is meant by | 
“teacher” in this connection. Some school | 
officials who lament a surplus of appli- | 
cants for positions lament at the same | 
time an undersupply of qualified teach- 
ers. Reports on this question the past | 
two years, without specific limitation as | 
to meaning of the term ‘‘teacher sur- 
jus” from more than half the States 
have indicated a surplus. Studies of | 
the situation available from only a few| 
States show a surplus, at least in some | 
types of the service. | 

There is some evidence that the sur- | 
plus of teachers may be augmented by 
the situation of more teachers in train- 
ing than there are probable vacancies to | 
be filled at the expiration of the training | 
period. As an indication, a resolution | 
recently passed by the New England As- 
sociation of School Superintendents may | 
be cited. ‘ 

Employed Teachers Listed 

The resolution follows: ‘Whereas there 
is a surplus of candidates for admission 
to the teaching profession, and whereas 
some of these prospective teachers are 
poorly fitted by nature or otherwise for 
this important occupation, be it resolved 
that normal schools and colleges of edu- 
cation, in cooperation with superintend- | 
ents of schools, be urged to establish 
higher standards for admission and grad- 
uation, with special reference to the 
mental qualifications and teaching ability | 
of students who intend to enter the 
teaching profession.” 

In 1925-26 there were actually em- 
ployed during the year in public and| 
private schools approximately 890,000 
teachers. There were enrolled in regular 
sessions of ‘training schools 304,000, or 
a total of 1,195,000 persons employed in 
teaching or preparing to teach, probably 
representing the number who were or! 
could be certified for teaching by the end 
of the year. (This conclusion seems 
justifiable in view of the fact that at 
that time only two States required as a 
minimum for certification two full years 
beyond high school graduation.) 

The same year there were 789,500 
teaching positions in public and private 
schools. The difference between the num- 
ber of probably eligible teachers calcu- 
lated as above and the number of teach- 
ing positions is 405,500—enough to sup- 
ply a turnover of 511% per cent, provided 
that all those in training completed the 
course. It is recognized, of course, that 
not all those in training completed the | 
course at the end of the year, that not} 
all those who completed the course 
sought teaching positions. 

No Shortage of Candidates 

It is alsovrecognized that a large num- | 
ber of teachers applied for and received 
licenses and position to teach the fol- 
lowing year who were not enrolled in any 
professional school, and consequently 
were not among the 304,000 in training. 
There is, no way of knowing whether or 
not these numbers would offset each! 
other. However, it does seem justifiable 
to assume from the figures given that 
aven in 1926 there was no shortage of} 
candidates for teacher-preparing courses. 

In, order. to check up effectively as 
possfble on the question of teacher sur- 
plus at the present time, an inquiry was 
sent during the month to 21 representa- 
tive States distributed in such a way as 
to represent the country as a whole, the 
rural population, and the different de- 
grees of progress as to minimum certifi- | 
cation requirements. 

Fifteen of the 21 States report a sur- 
plus of teachers; three (Arkansas, New 
York, and Michigan) that the supply is 
well balanced, neither surplus nor short- 
age; three (Delaware, Minnesota, and 
Missouri) did not answer the question. | 
One of the’ three not answering the ques- 
tion reported in the Summer of 1929 a 
large surplus of teachers. 

Twelve States reported that facilities 
for training teachers in standard normal 
schools or teachers colleges in sufficient 
numbers to satisfy the demand were 
available. Two reported that increased 
facilities were necessary. Five did not 
express an opinion on the subject. Two 
of the States reporting are now consid- 
ering the establishment of three-year 
courses as the minimum in teacher train- 
ing institutions, and corresponding mini- 
mum requirement for teaching certifi-| 
cates. Statements from both these States 
show careful study of supply and de- 
mand, so that it seems safe to state} 
that these increased requirements are| 
made with the assurance that no short- 
age is probable. 

Conditions Examined 

Conditions as set forth in replies from 
these 21 States were examined also with | 
the idea of ascertaining what relation- | 
ship, if any, might exist between higher 
standards of certification and teacher | 
shortage. Of the 15 States reporting 
a surplus, four require two years’ pro- 
fessional training above high school as 
the minimum prerequisite for certifi- 
cation; three, one year; two, 12 semester 
hours; one, six weeks; one, high school 
ion only; and five no fixed amount | 
of academic training above high school 
graduation or even high school gradua- 
tion. States setting up the higher stand- | 
ards report about the same percentage | 
of surplus—or adjustment of supply—as | 
those with no professional training re-| 
quirements. This implication is borne} 
out by replies of those reporting to the! 
questionnaire, “What are the obstacles to 
further increasing standards?” | 

Of the nine States reporting which re-| 
quire one or two years above high school 
as a minimum, two reply that there 
are no obstacles; standards will be raised. 
One states that further increases (in this 
particular State the present minimum is} 
two years beyond high school) might in- 
volve a shortgae in rural communities. 
Other obstacles from these States are} 
as follows: Too many rural district | 
boards do not feel the need of further} 
increase and there are too many county | 
normal schools, one; insufficient facilities | 
in normal schools, one; one fails to an-| 
swer, and the ninth states that inability | 
to secure increased salaries seems to| 
be an insurmountable obstacle at present. | 

Obstacles Are Cited 

Among the obstacles to _ increased | 
standards most commonly cited by the} 
whole group of States are: Lack of ap- | 
preciation on the part of the public;} 
lack of appreciation on the part of school | 
boards of the need of better trained | 
teachers; too many certificating agen- | 
cles; teachers and politiciarfs object; 
inability to secure qualified teachers 
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This is an aerial view of Jamestown, Va., which is 
combined with Yorktown and Williamsburg to form 
the Colonial National Monument for the purpose of 
preserving sites and structures closely related to 
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porting surpluses); legislation hard io 
get. Apparently fear of a teacher short- 
age is not an obstacle to increasing the 
qualifications, or if it is, there is no evi- 
dence in the reports from these 21 


States. It is interesting also that in all} 
States but one (even those whose pres- | 
ent minimum is two years above high 


school graduation), reporting officials 
believe that the st&ndards of certifica- 
tion should be raised. Most of them ex- 
pect to be able to raise standards in the 
near future. 

The second opportunity which I see 
in the present situation, correlative to 
the first, is that of improving the teach- 
ing ‘staff through continuation and ex- 
pansion of present progress in setting 
up prerequisites for the lowest grace ol 
certificate issued. Progress in this di- 
rection presupposes centralization of 
certification authority in State education 
officials. The importance of prerequisites 
for the lowest grade of certificate is- 


sued should not be overlooked by those | 


raising the standard of 
While the effects of high 


interested in 
rural teachers. 


qualifications for higher grades of cer-| 


tificates may eventually permeate 


throughout the whole system, there is, | 


as experience too well teaches, the pos- 
sibilitv of continuing the practice of 
using rural schools as a dumping ground 
for the less well qualified unable to at- 
tain higher certification. Experience 
shows also that there is grave danger oi 
the unfit displacing the fit. 

Five years of progress in certification 
by setting up minimum prerequisites, as 
pointed out in Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 197, No. 19, includes among 
other accomplishments the following: 
The number of States with no definite 
scholarship requirements except examl- 
nation, for entering the teaching pro- 
The 
number in which a certificate of low 
grade could be obtained through high 


school education or less decreased from | i i Y 
/is authorized to establish this area as a 


44 to 21. 

During this period nine States set up 
as a prerequisite high school graduation 
plus one year of professional training 
as a. minimum standard for the lowest 
grade of certificate, and four additional 
States set the standard of two years oi 
professional training above high school 
gradaution as the minimum. sSmce the 
issue of that bulletin, at least six States 
have raised, or have provided for raising 
in the immediate future through laws 
already enacted, minimum standards va- 
rying from six weeks to a year of pro- 
training above high school 
graduation. é 

These achievements offer ample evi- 
dence of the possibility and of the effi- 
cacy of certification laws and regula- 
tions as a method of gaising standards 
and as a protection for rural children 
against untrained and inexperienced 
teachers. Experience apparently evi- 
dences the additional fact that standards 
can be raised in this way without caus- 
ing any undue shortage of teachers or 
handicapping teacher training  institu- 
tions or individuals preparing to ente2 
the teaching profession. 

It is believed that States in which the 
functions concerned with teacher training 
and teacher certification are closely 
coordinated, generally through centrali- 
zation of management of both in one 
board, have been able to make progress 
in raising standards through certification 
and teacher training courses more easily 
and rapidly than States in which the 


to check up on this belief, the question- 
naire form included an inquiry, the an- 
swers to which it was hoped would 
throw some light on this question. Poor 
wording of the question, however, is re- 
sponsible for the lack of expected re- 
sults. 

Replies show, however, that States in 


Michi gan Examines 


Oxygen and Destroy Choice Game Fish 





Conservation Department States Large Numbers of Bass, 


Blue Gills, Pike and Perch Have Suffocated 





State of Michigan: Lansing, July 15. 


Lakes which “lose their oxygen” are 
receiving the attention of the Michigan 
department of conservation because 
choice game fish have been suffocated in 
large numbers, according to a statement 
issued by the department. Decomposi- 
tion of vegetation absorbs a_ great 
amount of oxygen at times when the 
oxygen content of lakes is at low ebb, it 
is stated. 

Driven up by lack of air, thousands 
of choice game fish, bass, blue gills, pike 
and perch, suffocated when Jones Lake, 
a 25-acre lake almogt within the Lansing 
City limits lost its' oxygen. 

Indications of fish suffering were no- 
ticed first when a number of adult fish 
were found dead and countless thousands 
of last year’s hatch, principally speckled 
bass, warmouth bass, and golden shiners 
on: the surface of the water gasping 
for air. 

Although of the opinion that the con- 


In order | 





dition was due to lack of oxygen, the! 


Department of Conservation made a thor- 
ough examination of the lake, taking 
samples of water at several points in 
various depths. It was’found that the 


I , |a condition of this kind have been found 
(this reply came from two States re-|lake contained no oxygen except a slight | to be due to the same cause. 











Preliminary Survey to Be Made 
For Colonial National Monument 


Henry Miller 


the early history of the United States. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior is proceeding with preliminary 
work on the project, establishment of which is au- 
thorized by a recently-approved act of Congress. 








Area to Be Set Aside for National Reserve to Be Recom- 
mended to President by Department of Interior; 


Yorktown Battle Field Will Be Acquired 





The Department of the Interior is tak- 
ing initial steps this week to carry out 
provisions of the new law creating the 
Colonial National Monument in Virginia, 
it was stated orally on behalf of the De- 
partment July 15. Announcement was ; 
made of a preliminary examination of 
the area by representatives of the De- 
partment this week. ; 

The area involved in the project in- 
cludes Jamestown Island, Williamsburg | 
and the battle field at Yorktown. The 
purpose of the national reserve, accord- 
ing to the law providing establishment, 
is to preserve the structures and grounds 
in these three historic places for the 
“permanent benefit and enjoyment of 
the people.” 

It is significant, it is explained, that 
the beginning and close of the colonial 
period in this country lie within 20 miles | 
of each other in the peninsula of Vir- 
ginia. The period began with the settle- 
ment of Jamestown Island in 1607 as 
the first permanent English settlement, 
and closed with the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown which admitted in- 
dependence to the Colonies. Midway be- 
tween these two points, it is pointed 
out, is the City of Williamsburg, where 
the first legislative building in this coun- 
try was established, as was the first pub- 
lie school and one of the first colleges. 

According to the bill, the President 


national monument upon the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is directed to make a survey of the 
whole project before advising the Presi- 
dent what portions of it should be in- 
cluded. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to acquire the land either by 
gift or purchase and the bill carries an 
thorization of $500,000 for the examina- 
tion, purchase and maintenance of the 
proposed national monument area. 

It is explained that the Virginia So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Antiquities 
began some time ago to acquire some of 
the historic structures and area by gain- 
ing part of Jamestown Island, but there 
is still a large part of the island under 
private control. The colonial capital at 
Williamsburg is being restored by an 
expense of millions of dollars by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Rockefeller 
interests are preserving the Moor House 
at Yorktown, where the terms of the 
surrender of Cornwallis were agreed 
upon, it is stated. It was further ex- 
plained, that the battle field at Yorktown, 
however, is nearly all in private owner- 
ship and is being used as a golf course. 

The preliminary survey is to be started 
this week by the acting director of the 
National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, A. E. Demaray, and two 
assistants, the acting director stated 
orally. Later, he said, men will be sent 
from the service to make actual surveys 
of the various sections under considera- 





which the functions are coordinated un- 
der the board appear to be find&mg the 
arrangement entirely satisfactory. There 
is also some evidence that supply and 
demand are receiving careful and scien- 
tific study in these States and are in- 
fluencing intelligent action on _ both 
phases of the problem. 


Lakes Which Lack 


trace at the surface. The temperature 
ranged from 85 degrees at the surface 
to 58 degrees in 20 feet at one point. 
An outboard motor boat was placed in 
the lake to disturb the water and alle- 
viate the condition if possible until at- 
mospheric conditions changed. 

Reports of this nature reach the De- 
partment every season from a number 
of sources. These reports are received 
generally following the Spring break-up 
when the ice leaves the lakes, and later 
following the spawning season when 
water temperatures are high. This is 
generally found in the smaller lakes 
which have no surface inlet or outlet. 

The decomposition of vegetation ab- 
sorbs a great amount of oxygen from 
the water at a time when the oxygen 
content is at a low ebb. High winds and 
rain usually relieve such conditions im- 
mediately. 

A report last Spring from Clark Lake 
in Tuscola County that all fish were dy- 
ing, was found by the Institute for Fish- 
eries Research’ to have been the result of 
lack of oxygen. Other investigations of 


tion, all with a view to making a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior so that he may advise the President 
to enable him to issue the proclamation 


|setting the land aside for the national 


monument. 


Mr. Demaray said that the immediate 
interest is in the battle field at Yorktown, 


| where the bill authorizes an acquisition 


of not more than 2,000 acres. “We hope 
to get this land prior to October, 1931, 
when the 150th anniversary of the sur- 


| render of the British general will be cele- 


brated at Yorktown. 

Mr. Demaray explained that under the 
bill the acquisition of lands connecting 
the three specific points of interest is 
authorized, and scenic roadways will be 
constructed to connect them. 

In making the survey Mr. Demaray 


stated he expects the cooperation of the | 
State of Virginia, and numerous patri- | 


otic organizations and other individuals 
interested in preserving this area for the 
benefit of the people. 


| Old Mine Cables 
| Aid Road Safety 


Pennsylvania’s First Highway 
Guards Were Built 
Cheaply 








State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, July 15. 
‘THE practice of using wire ropes 
and posts as guards at dangerous 
points on highways first was adopted 
in Pennsyvania when lack of State 
funds precluded purchase of other 
types of safety fences and forced the 

State’s first highway commissioner, 

Joseph W. Hunter, to make use of 
| discarded mine cables, according to 
Samuel Eckels, chief engineer of the 
State departmetit of highways. 

The idea worked so well in practice 
that, after improvement in design, it 
was adopted as standard by Pennsyl- 
vania and several other States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Eckels. 

More than $800,000 was spent for 
this type of safety guard in Pennsyl- 
vania during the last fiscal year, 534 
miles of cable being mounted on 150,- 
000 posts, it is stated. 

A device designed to prevent auto- 
mobiles from striking the posts has 
been adopted as an improvement of the 
original system. 


j 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Science Uses Insects 
To Control Plant Pests 
| 





State of California: 
Sacramento, July 15. 

Attacks which insects make upon each 
other are being used by science to pro- 
tect the food supply against plant pests, 
according to a statement issued by the 
State commission of horticulture. Use 
of the insect’s natura! enemies for pur- 
poses of control eliminates the cost of 
other control remedies, it is pointed out 
in the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

Those who forecast the possibility 
that man’s food supply may some day be 
cut off by the myraid insects that force 
}us to spend annual fortunes in control 
measures will be interestéd in the report 
of Federal Entomologist E. J. New- 
comer, formerly of the California State 
commission of horticulture, as to the war 
between the bugs themselves. It is very 
| probable that this lack of cooperation in 
jthe insect world will not be overcome 
by disarmament treaties and as a conse- 
quence they will destroy each other to 
some extent, and man’s food supply will 
|be saved. 

While watching wasps capture cut- 
worms, Mr. Newcomer noticed that three 
species of small grayish flies were also 
{observing the wasps. These flies wait 
around until a wasp starts pulling the 
cutworm into her nest. Then the fly 
quickly deposits a number of her own 
young on the worm. Further study re- 
vealed the fact that the fly larvae usu- 
ally eat the wasp eggs immediately and 
then devour the cutworm. 

Entomologists have taken advantage 
of biological control methods to elimi- 
nate the cost of buying and applying 
control remedies, and today many of the 
|pests preying on our fruits and vege- 
‘tables are controlled by natural enemies. 
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Unsuited for Rail Transportation 





I. C. C. Records Show Regions Are Mainly 


Barren Desert Areas Which Could Not 


Provide Profitable Business 





Large sections of the United States 
traversed by railroads at this 
advanced day, but these regions are 
isolated mainly because they are inac- 
rail transportation, and for 
that reason could provide little or no 
tonnage even in the event rail lines could 
be constructed to serve them, according 
to information diselosed in the records 
of the Interstate Commerce Commisison. 

Such regions are found mainly 
throughout the barren desert regions of 
Texas, New Mexico, California, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, the Dakotas and other 
western and southwestern States, the of- 
ficial maps show. Great expanses of 
land in the West are devoted to the pro- 
duction of beef cattle, and *hese cattle 
are generally driven or transported in 
trucks to shipping points on the main 
lines of large carriers. 

It would be uneconomical for a railroad 
to construct branch lines into every area 
devoted to the production of cattle or 
sheep, and for that reason the drives: to 
shipping points sometimes amount. to 
hundreds of miles. 

There are also large tracts of lands in 
the West, rich in undeveloped minerals, 
which have not as yet been tapped by 
the railroads. This is largely due to the 
fact that there is a sufficiency of such 
minerals, making for further develop- 
ment unnecessary if not absolutely une- 
conomical. Oil, for instance, has been 
overproduced in this country for some 
years, resulting in low prices and de- 
pressed conditions in the industry. For 
this reason the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gives serious consideration 
to any proposal of a railroad to tap new 
and undeveloped mineral or oil lands. 

. an 
Question Is Termed 
Matter of Controversy 

The question of whether or not rail 

lines are needed to serve any given loca- 


tion is a matter of controversy. It is 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to decide whether or not 


such a line would benefit the public or 
be a burden upon interstate commerce. 

For instance, the Commission recently 
authorized the Great Northern and West- 
ern Pacific railroads to construct ap- 
proximately 200 miles of new lines from 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., to Keddie, Calif., 
opening up a through route from the 
Northwest to California seaports. 

It was the contention of the applicant 
railroads that the territory to be trav- 
ersed by the new construction is inade- 
quately served by existing lines of rail- 
road. The chief commodity in that case 
was timber. 

The Southern Pacific Company, on the 
other hand, contended that the section 
is served by more than 10,000 miles of 
railroad, which is more mileage than the 
entire Western Pacific System. The Com- 
mission, however, decided in favor of the 
northern lines, not on the basis of serv- 
ing a section not adequately served, but 
to open up a new through route for the 
purpose of affording more adequate com- 


petition with the Southern Pacific lines. 

Commission records show that aban- 
donments occur largely throughout the 
South and West, where logging and min- 
ing roads originally were built, but are 
no longer in need because of the deple- 
tion of the resources which they for- 
merly served. These sections, of course, 





er" 


are small in area and largely scattered. 


Farming sections are so well served 
by automobile as to make uneconomical 
the use of rail branch lines with small 
wayside stations, it was brought out in 
the motor truck and bus case. The rail- 
roads themselves have recognized this 
condition by adding trucking and bus 
lines to their regular rail services, 
thereby eliminating useless expenditures 
on side lines heretofore necessary. 

The use of narrow guagé lines 
mountainous and rural districts 
the rapid cecline for this reason. Motor 
bus and truck competition make them 
uneconomical. In some districts, which 
as yet are too mountainous for trucking, 
the narrow lines are still in use. 

Requests of residents and shippers for 
service, as a rule, are predicated almost 
entirely upon the desire of small sections 
for a railroad, which, if built, would not 
pay operating expenses. The Commis- 
sion considers all such cases, but gen- 
erally rules against the section, since it 
is one of the primary functions of the 
Commission to see that the railroads are 
maintained on a paying basis. This con- 
dition could not maintain, if a carrier 
was burdened with numerous and un- 
profitable branch lines. 

In the case of the complaint of the 
public service commission of Oregon 
against the railroads, charging the lines 
with failing to supply needed transporta- 
tion facilities, the Commission decided 
in favor of the complainants and ordered 
the Union Pacific Railroad to construct 
the desired line, about 150 miles in 
Oregon between Crane and Crescent 
Lake. 

Then there is the proposal of L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad Corporation, to construct 
283 miles of new line across the State 
of Pennsylvania to provide a new low- 
grade route between the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Seaboard through connec- 
tion with existing lines. This line would 
traverse a section not now served by rail 
between Pittsburgh and Easton, Pa., but 
a large part of it would be through hilly 
country, making it necessary to con- 
struct bridges, trestles, etc. 

There are, however, no cities of any 
importance in the United States today 


is on 


F 


which are not served by at least one 
railroad. There are towns and villages 
which are not served, but they are as 


a rule tapped by some highway which 
operates truck or bus service, unless the 
towns are in the nature of cattle towns, 
or small farm towns which could not 
supply sufficient freight or 
traffic to warran. the construction of a 
railroad, 
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Growing to Order 


The public asks for more AGP 


THE 
GREAT 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 








The tales Americans are the proudest of are those 


of poor boys who rose to greatness, and of modest busi- 


ness ventures that became great industries. 


Like many early American businesses, A & P was 


once small but hopeful—a single little store. About all 


A & P could call its own in 1859 was its red painted 
front and the belief that women like good food at low 


prices. 


ATLANTIC & PACIFI 


The first A & P store was a busy store—so busy 
that a second store was added, then a third; and... 
the little business grew up. It became a leader among 
food merchants, slowly and naturally, unaided by vast 
capital or mergers. 


Ask yourself why A& P grew. . . It grew because 
the public accepted and encouraged A & P’s methods of 
doing business. The A & P store in your neighborhood 
is there because great numbers of women want it there. 


A & Pisa little store that made good. 


Note: 
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V of a series of advertise- 
great many 
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appearing in a newspapers. 
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London Compact to Reduce Armament 
~"Yebated in British House of Commons 


Transcript of Discussion, Made Available by Department of State, 
Discloses Contentions of Proponents and Opponents of Con- 
vention Signed by Three Nations ’ 








Opponents, as well as proponents, off not the case, and whether we take notice? more consciousness than hitherto, a lit- 


the London naval treaty, entered the 
debate on that subject in the House of 
Commons of the British parliament, ac- 
cording to the “Official Report” of that | 
body for May 15, made available in this | 
country through the Department of | 
State. ; 

Opening with an explanation of the 
treaty by the Prime Minister, Ramsay | 
MacDonald, the debate was joined in by | 
various members who opposed or sup-| 
ported the treaty. Most of the speakers, 
whether or not they supported the treaty, 
&xpressed their belief in the desirability 
of maintaining friendly relations with | 
the United States, and the view was ex- 
pressed that the question of. parity ap- 

lied not ®o much to a possible conflict 

etween the two countries, as to the in- 
fluence of standardized fleets in influenc- ; 
ing other countries to refrain from naval | 
expansion. 

One of the speakers, Lord Erskine, 
stated that the only case in which Great 
Braintain and the United States might 
be involved against each other in war- 
fare would be where “we might be} 


| 


blockading at the behest of the League | 
of Nations and America would desire to | 
get her trade through.” 

Following the explanation by the 
prime minister, Winston Churchill spoke | 
in opposition to the treaty, declaring | 
that the United States and Great Britain | 
“should be equal powers upon the sea,” 
and that the treaty “is a formal accept- | 
ance by Great Britain of definitely in- 
ferior sea power.” Other opponents of | 
the tréaty also expressed the view that 
the treaty gave the United States an| 
advantage in naval strength. 


Lloyd George expressed the “hope | 
that the government will go on, as the| 
prime minister has promised, not merely 
to carry these agreements through, but | 
to proceed with the bigger problems of 
land disarmament, so that these pacts | 
which we have signed solemnly one after 
another are made good.” 

A compilation by the American De- | 
partment of State, of extracts from ad- | 
dresses in the House of Commons and} 
in the United States Senate, has been | 
accompanied with an oral statement call- | 
ing attention to the similarity of views 
of the treaty antagonists in both bodies. | 

Excerpts from the addresses in the | 
House of Commons follow in full text: | 

The prime minister (Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald): I beg to move, “that this house | 
do now adjourn.” I am moving the ad- 
journment, of the house in order that an | 
opportunity may be given to discuss in| 
the widest possible way the work and | 
issues of the recent London naval con- 
ference. May I say, before entering into 
the subject itself, that, whatever the 
achievements of the conference may have | 
been, however small they may have been, 
they were only made possible by the} 
very great forbearance, helpfulness, and 
good will of the delegates from all the 
countries whith were represented. No 
chairman will ever be able to look baek 
upon such sheer enjoyment of hearty co- 
operation with his colleagues as I do 
when I think of the London naval con- 
ference, Although the immediate sub- | 
ject of the conference was the navy and | 
naval affairs, let there be no mistake | 
about it: the London naval conference | 
was not merely a naval conference. It 
aimed at making a substantial contribv- | 
tion to the problem o” general disarma- | 
ment. We must bend our attention not | 
merely to the sea, but to the air, and to | 
the land as well, because by the mere | 
limitation of one form of armaments we | 
are not going very far to secure the| 
peace of the world. 


Return to Former Type 


Of Armaments Noted 


We had also to note another very seri- | 
ous circumstance. Since the failure at} 
Geneva in 1927 great deterioration in the 
peace spirit has taken place. I attribute) 
na. blame for that failure, but, if hon.) 
Members will look at the shipbuilding | 
program and various other military pro- | 
grams since 1927, they will find that the 
failure at Geneva has been a great im-| 
petus to trusting once again to military 
preparation rather than to the pursuit 
of pacific ends. Another situation which 
wag only too apparent was this: Since 
the last war we have created the League | 
of Nations. We have signed arbitration 
treaties of varying scope. We have} 
signed treaties of peace, peace pacts like 
the Kellogg Pact, but, curiously enough, 
when we came to close purposes on the 
problem of armaments and the provision 
of arms, the mentality and assumption 
regarding how wars are to be kept off 
aryl national security established were 
such that we found deplorably little trust 
placed upon these peace pacts and the 
organizations to secure peace, 

The nations undoubtedly are falling 
back into their old mentality. The old 
fears, the old supétstitutions regarding | 
security are returning and exacting the 
same kind of arguments that were so 
familiar before 1914 are coming back un- 
blushing and unashamed in 1930. I do| 
not say these things in order to strike 
a pessimistic note. Quite the opposite, | 
because the time is still with us when we | 
can stop it, and by making a sturdy ef-| 
fort to change that mentality and to hold| 
back the tide that is flowing to interna- | 
tional destruction, we can still save 
Europe and the world from what is called | 
the next war. We had these things in 
mind during those long days of the Lon- 
don naval conference. There was a gen-| 
eral view that very little could be done | 
by way of advance in naval disarmment | 
until the United States and ourselves had 
come to an agreement. I think that view | 
Was sound. 


Competition in Building 
Fleets Called Disturbing 


We had come to an agreement on} 
words. Our predecessors had said, quite} 
candidly, that they were perfectly willing | 
tha¥? the United States should build to} 
parity, but what had not been said was 
the program of parity, and there was a 
school, or certain individualf®-certain | 
friends of mine—who had come to the| 
view that it was unnecessary to pursue 
the agreement any further. Their view| 
was, “Just let us say ‘parity.’ We never | 
could imagine a conflict with America. | 
‘Why should we worry about the force | 
that America is putting upon the waters, 
whether they are putting 8-inch gun| 
cruisers or 6-inch gun cruisers or what- | 
ever they care to build. It is no con- 
cern of ours.” ms 
,, That view is a very attractive one, but | 
it is a very unsound one. If the whole 
‘world occupied with America the same | 
relation which we do, it might be a very 
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| 











‘sound view, but, unfortunately, that is 


of what is being done on the other side| tle bit more thinking out as a fairly 
of the Atlantic or not, other nations will.| efficient method for handling such an ar- 
With those other nations we are con-| rangement as this. 4 ; 
cerned, and, consequently, one has to| The old method was this: If we hac 
come to the conclusion, and I have come| tried, say, a 10 years’ agreement, we 
to the conclusion, after very careful con-| could not have got such a sympathetic 
sideration, that the foundation of a real,| arrangement as we haye got. We, there- 
secure international understai.ding re-| ‘ore, proposed, first of all, that the 
lating to naval building, must be an treaty should last until Dec. 31, 1936, 
agreement between America and our-| that it should be the subject of consid- 
selves such as we were able to effect) eration in 1935, and in that way we got 
at the London Naval Conference. That| the various powers—it was not a case ot 
piece of work has becn done. getting them, for they all together saw 

There were two other prominent aims. that the rigAt way is, in the present state 
I do not name them in any sort of logi-| °f Suspicion, in the present condition of | 
cal or orgMhic order, but rather in the ‘acing almost the unknown, instead ot 
order of convenience. There were two|™aking a long-reaching agreement—to 
other objects that the naval conference | ™ake a comparatively short-term agree- 
had to try to achieve. The first was this, | Ment, but to take care that in that agree- 
What is so disturbing to peace is not 
always so much the size of fleets, as the | a 
er ie aot deals Ge Tons | fix the essential things now, and in 1935} 
arise is a return of that competition | Tevise the experience of five years. The} 


| fixed, such as limits of tonnage, and so 


| will recall, between Germany and our- | Stringent limitations upon competition, | upheld. 


selves prior to 1914. I repeat that it is| closer relationships between the powers | 
not always the size of the fleet that is| Which, but for those conferences, would 
dangerous, it is the competition between | remain apart, and a much more solid and 
possible rival fleets. Unfortunately, that | Suitable laying of foundations upon 


{was beginning—that had begun—and, | Which the fabric of peace has got to be| 


therefore, as soon as the opportunity | based. | 
arose to get the five leading naval pow-| As to the programme we have got, I 
ers of the world at the: moment at any | will not take up the time of the House, 
rate, to come together, we had to strive| because it has been published in various 
with might and main to come to an| Ways. The Washington treaty dealt | 
agreement which would end competition. | With battleships, and so we did not deal 
. z | with them, except on two points. The | 
Achievements of Washington eee See allowed us to | 
. | keep 20 battleships until-1936. It allowed | 

Conference Pointed Out lus to keep five battleships until 1936 
I tell the house quite candidly that if |over and above the 15 which was fixed 
it had been necessary to increase the|as our quota. It allowed the United 
size of our fleet, in order to have got|States three and Japan one, but the! 
an agreement which would have ended} Washington arrangement was that we | 
competition, it would have been an econ-|should have 15 battleships, the United 
omy. It would have been wisdom, for| States 15 battleships and Japan nine| 
the time being, to have increased the|battleships. We decided mutually—the | 
size of the fleet rather than lose the| United States, Japan and ourselves—at | 


| ment certain essential things have to be | 


‘Claims in Patent 
Of Imitation Fruit 
_Adjudged Invalid 


'Evidence Is Held to Justify 
Ruling Although Issue 
Had Been Sustained in 
Previous Suit 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 
|F. W. WootwortH CoMPANY v. JAMES 


SAME; CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE SIXTH Circuit, Nos. 5518-19. 


Appeals from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio. 


Before DENISON, Hicks and HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Circuit Judges. 


follows in full text: 


Hicks, Circuit Judge.—Separate suits 
by appellee, Emery, against appellants, 
| Woolworth Company and Kresge Com- 
|pany, for infringement of reissued Let- 
|ters Patent No. 15641, for “artificial 
| fruit and method of producing same.” 
| The tases were heard together. Claims 





to which I will briefly refer later—to|§ g, 11 and 13, all “article” claims, are 
The patent was before this| 


in issue. 
court in Emery v. George H. Bowman Co., 


| which existed, as honorable members| result will be further reductions, more|41 Fed. (2) 525 and these claims were 


Judge Moorman there epitom- 


H. Emery; S. S. KresGE COMPANY V. | 


The court’s opinion, delivered June 28, | 


| Initiation of Raise By Filing 


|IN RE APPLICATION OF THE Dry Dock, 
East BROADWAY AND BATTERY RaAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, ETC.; IN RE APPLICA- 
TION OF THE THIRD AVENUE RAILWAY 
COMPANY, ETC.; NEw YORK CQURT OF 
APPEALS, No, 272. 

Appeals from orders of Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department, affirming de- 
termination of Transit Commissioners 
in denying an application for an in- 
créase of rates. 

| ALFRED T. DavisoON (ALFRED T. DAvI- 

| SON, ADDISON B. SCOVILLE, of counsel) 
for appellants Dry Dock, East Broad- 
way and Battery Railroad Company 
and Third Avenue Railway Company; 
GEORGE H. SToveR (GEORGE H. STOVER, 
EpwarD M. DEEGAN, of counsel) for 
respondent Transit Commission; AR- 
THUR J. W. Hitty (Epcar J. KOHLER 
of counsel) for respondent City of 
New York. 

The court’s opinion, “delivered July 8, 
follows in full text: 

LEHMAN, J.—The Dry Dock, East 
|Broadway and Battery Railroad Com- 
pany, commonly known as the Dry Dock 
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Transit Commission of New York 
Upheld in Denying Rate Increase 





of New Tariff Schedules Ad- 
judged Improper; Action By State Agency Said 
To Be Required to Change Maximum Charge 
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State of New York: Albany. 


having jurisdiction.” We have said that 
“such provision is (a) merely declara- 
tory of the common law, and (b) manda- 


T BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Review Asked - 


For Decision mn 


Bankruptey Suit 





“~ 


tory that a rate or charge fixed by a law Brokers Is in Question 


or an order of the commission should not 
be exceeded.’ Murphy v. N. Y. C. R. 2B. | 
Co., 225 N. Y. 548. Both sections 29 and 
49 of the public service law must be read 
in the light of that provision. Together 
they formulate a new public policy in 
regard to the rates which a common car- 
rier may charge, and provide machinery 
for giving effect to that policy. 

| “New public policy had been initiated. 
A new right had been declared. Rates 
were thereafter to be just and reasonable 
| alike for carriers on the one side and for 
|shippers on the other. Neither class 
would be permitted for its own benetit 
jto set the rule at naught. The State, 
through its delegate, the commission, 
would lower the charges if too high. I: 
would raise them if too low (citing 
cases). Rate-making was to be no longer 
an affair of predominantly private in- 
| terest, in which the State would interfere 
| without system and with spasmodic and 
|intermittent action. A superintending 
agency of government had taken the mat- | 








The Supreme Court of the United 
decision of the Circuit Court of. Appeals 
for the Third Circuit permitting a 
reclamation petitioner in the bankruptcy 


balance, to recover specific shares vf 
stock though he did not offer to pay thc 
debit balance. The petition for a writ 
of certiorari was filed in the case of 
Glass v. Cumming Jr., No. 291. 

_The bankrupts, according to the pe- 
tition, were a_ stock brokerage 
which failed in January, 1926. 


owed the bankrupts on a marginal ac- 


is stated. Included in this _ collaterui 
were 3,300 shares of stock of the Ohio 
Fuel Corporation, then of the market 
value of $117,562.50. 


\ 1 Company, is a street railroad corporation 
ized the claims as follows: | which owns and operates lines of raili- 

“Each of them provides for the same| roads on the’streets of the City of New 
general structure consisting of: (1) A/| York. Franchises for these lines were 
hollow casting of waxlike material; (2)| granted by the Legislature by speci 
An application of color to the surface| statutes (Chapter 512 of the Laws of 
thereof; (3) A translucent protective! 1860; Chapters 866, 868 and 883 of the 
covering of the colored surface of the| Laws of 1866). The Legislature has en- 
same coefficient of expansion as the cast-| acted that “the railroad company shal! 
ing itself which will not chip off or crack.| receive not to exceed the sum of five 


Claims 11 to 14, inclusive, utilized in giv-| cents” for the carriage of a passenger on | 


ing a fuzzy appearance to the surface 


I | its lines. In 19138 the street railroad 
of plaintiff’s peach, comprise, in addition | 


cempany obtained a franchise from the 


to the characteristics enumerated, slight| City of New York to construct single} 


| track extension of its railroad. Like the 
powdered pumice.” | original franchise granted by the legis- 
Anticipation Is Defense } lature, the franchise from the City was 

| subject to the restriction that the rate of 


The gefense here in addition to NON-| Fare f > alaneiel d 
infringement was anticipation, prior use| pve or any passenger should not excee 
and publication. The district court, foi-| five cents. 

lowing the Bowman case, held the claims! _ Prior to June 22, 1928, a local and 


valid and infringed. That there was in-| joint passenger tariff was on file with 


abrasions of the coating with a finely 


| fringement if the claims were valid was |the Transit Commissioner, stating the rate | 


not and we think could not be success-| of fare on the lines operated by the Dry 


opportunity of getting certain standards 
set, upon which further negotiations 
could proceed. I ask honorable members 
to turn their minds to the relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States to- 
day on the lakes dividing those two 
countries, where there are no armaments 
except insignificant things and to re- 
member that however great the failure— 
or I would rather put it however imper- 
fect the success—of the Washington con- 
ference, the limitation in expanding ton- 
nage, put into capital ships and aircraft 
carriers, has had a tremendous effect in 
keeping those buildings stable. 

It gave us a chance, which we took 


}once to cut off our superfluous battle- | 
|ships and keep or the basis of 15. That 
|is going to save, according to estimates, 
about £4,000,000. 


| Economy in Avoidance 
Of Replacements Shown 


| But then there was something much 
| more serious than that as a consequence 
|of the Washington agreement. Between 
|now and 1936 replacement would have 
| had to come into operation. We should 
have had actually to have five new battle- 
| ships in commission before 1936, and to 
|be building five, and those would be at | 





as I will show in a minute, of consider-| various stages of their building. Japan, 
ing not programs, which are most diffi- | the United States and ourselves said, 
cult things to manipulate when you are |‘‘We will cut the whole thing,,and go 


| figures regarding regulated categories of 


negotiating, but considering actual | 
strengths, and, in consequence, being able | 
to reduce these figures without one-tenth 
of the trouble which we had to reduce 


| 
| 


ships both in this country and in the 
others. The stopping of competition in 
building is worth a great sacrifice. We} 
have given nothing by way of expansion. 
We have succeeded, as regards three 
powers at any rate, in stopping competi- | 
tion, and we have also succeeded in get- 
ting from the other two powers which, 
for various reasons, were unable to sub- 
scribe to Part III of the Treaty, declara- | 
tions that they are going to consider the 
situation in which they find themselves, | 
with a decided and decisive determina- | 


in for an absolute holiday so far as 
battleships are concerned.” That will 
save us about £50,000,000 up to 1936.* * * 

On the cruisers, there has been a good 
deal of controversy, in which the admi- 
ralty has been blamed that, instead of 70, 
which has been the figure up to now re- 
garded as the minimum for safety, we 
had fixed upon 50, made up of 15 8-inch 
gun cruisers and 35 6-inch gun cruisers. 
It has been said that that has been done | 
by us under pressure by the United | 
States. | That is not the case. Before | 
the United States gave any views at all 
upon the subject, we were having this | 
subject investigated by our experts. The | 
admiralty’s position hax been already dé- | 
clared, and I will declare it again, so 





fully controverted. The principal ques-| 
tion here is whether the evidence in this 
case so far differs from that in the Bow-| 
man case as to require a contrary con-| 
clusion. (Detroit Ry. & Harbor Termi-| 
nals v. Wm. S. Ferguson, — C. C. A. 6, 
decided June 12, 1930). We think it does 
so differ. 

The patent to Emery was originaily | 
granted as No. 1436024 on Nov. 21, 1922, 
upon an application filed Jan. 24, 1921, 
and was reissued on July 3, 1923, on 
application filed May 23, 1923. Appellee} 
admits that he made no wax models of | 
fruit before Mar. 1, 1919. However, ap-| 
pellants introduced wax models of (1) 
an abnormal pumpkin sweet apple; (2) | 
an ideal Baldwin apple; and (3) an ab- 
normal orange showing a malformation 
called Xenia. The construction and com- 
position of these specimens respond in 
detail to claims 6 and 8. 

Ulysses P. Hedrick, professor of pom- 
ology in Cornell University and a vice- 
director and chief in horticultural re- 
search at the New York Agricultural ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, testified that 
he became connected with ,the station in 
i905. He is corroborated as to the date 
by the 24th annual report of the sta- 
tion. He stated that he succeeded Dr. | 
S. A. Beach; that Beach called his at- 
tention to the original fruits; that he, 
(the witness) took these fruits to Ade- 
laide E. Cross; that Miss Cross cast 
the models in evidence from the originals 
and delivered them to the witness before 


tion to accommodate their building in}that there may be no misunderstanding | Dr. Beach left the station, which was 


the future to the standardization that | 
has been put into Part II of the London 


ment, 


Difficulties in Handling 
Of Conference Described 


I come to the second of the other! 
two points. Competition was the first| 
and the next is reduction. So far as} 
reduction is concerned, we were only | 
able to®get three nowers to agree to it.) 
But the story is not yet finished. It is 
still being continued, and all I can say 





in this matter. | 
The admiralty’s position was that, un- | 


exist today, the number of 50 cruisers 
could be accepted for a strictly limited | 


ers met our standard of 50, and provided | 
that in our number, that is, in our 50, } 
there is a proper proportion of new con- 
struction suitable for extended opera- 
tions. There is in that notWing terrible | 
or horrible, nothing that could shock my | 
pacifist friends. A good many of our | 
6-inch gun cruisers were built specially 





within six weeks after witness’s arrival. 
Vouchers and accounts are in evidence 


treaty. That is a very great achieve-| der international conditions such as they | and these documents with other evidence 


indicate that beginning as early as 1900 
Miss Cross was frequently employed by 


| period, provided always that other pow-| the station to execute wax models of 


fruit. 
Evidence Reviewed 
Hedrick testified that these specimens 
have been continuously on exhibition in 
show cases in the Station Museum since 
1905 except that in the earlier’ days they 
were carried occasionally to State fair 


Dock Company to be five cents, with free 
transfers between the lines of the Dry 
Dock Company and the Third Avenue Rail- 
road Company. On that date the street 
railroad companies filed a new taritf 
schedule to become effective on July 24, 
1928, changing the rate of fare from five 


on the lines operated by the Dry Dock 
Company, including transfers to and from 
the lines operated by the Third Avenue 
Railroad Company. The extension line 
for which the Dry Dock Company re- 
ceived a franchise in 1913 is no longer 
in operation, and is not included in the| 
tariff schedule filed by the railroad com- | 
panies, 


cents to seven cents for the passengers | 


, | and horticultur. tings chibiti 
for war purposes and during the war, tural meetings for exhibition 


at the present moment—if I may say | and their operations were meant to cover | 
so without doing any harm—is_ that only the North Sea and the immediately | 


after such speeches as that delivered by 
Signor Grandi the other day, breathing 
the very best spirit that animated the 
London naval convention, I am encour- 
aged to entertain hopes that the continu- 
ing conversations will be successful. 
Then, the House will remember, that the 
conference at Geneva was a three-power 
conference, and anyone who likes an easy 
job must have envied those who had to 
handle, not only three powers, because 
that is only part of the easy business, 
but those who had to handle a three- 
power conference which had unified in- 
terests—and I am not at all sure that 
the spectacular effect might not have 
been very much greater if the London 
naval conference had been from the be- 
ginning onlv a three-power conference. 

A three-power conference would have 
been a high seas conference pure and 
simple—America, Japan and ourselves— 
but Great Britain never could get se- 
curity on only the agreement of a three- 
power conference. We had to face the 
tremendously more complicated and diffi- 
cult problem of grouping the United 
States and Japan with ourselves for what 
I have called high sea purposes, and then 
group France, Italy and ourselves for 
European continental purposes. 

That is the problem. That is the tre- 
mendous difficulty. Although a five- 
power conference, as a matter o& fact it 
was not merely five separate nations, 
but it was two separate groups’ of pow- 
ers consisting of three each, Great Brit- 
ain practically playing the double part, 
appearing in the high seas group and also 
in the continental; and, if I might add, 
Great Britain‘on this occasion, as on sev- 
eral previous occasions, was not merely 
representative oi this country, but we 
had seven practically independent—I do 
not want to use words which would be 
misunderstood over here or in the domin- 
ions—autonomous—I believe that is not 
quite satisfactory now, but, in any event, 
do not misunderstand me—we had six 
dominions and India represented at Lon- 
don by admirable men, each holding his 
own view and each the head of an inde- 
pendent delegation. 


Further Reductions at 
End of Term Forecast 


The various problems for the handling 
of such a conference do not require to 
be stressed, but for the first time in his- 
tory, as a result ef this conference, an 
agreement has been come to which cov- 
ers the most formidable battelship, on 
the one hand, and the smallest subma 
rine on the other. This has ben possibile 
because, though not a new method, it 
having been tried before, but because an 
old method has been tried with a little 


jadjoining waters of wur coast. In re- 
placing them, the admiralty said that we 
would require to have cruisers, not of | 
more tonnage, not of heavier metal, or | 
anything of that sort, but cruisers which | 
would enable sailors to be comfortable | 
inside them if they were further removed | 
from Great Britain than these special | 
war-built vessels allowed them to be. 
The saving on the programs of cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines is estimated | 
at a sum of £13,000,000, * * * 


Work of Conference 
Called Preparatory 


I pass from destroyers and submarines, 
as there is nothing special in regard to 
them. We tried to get reductions there 
which we could not get, but I would like 
to remind the House that when we enter 
an international conference we do not 
| get what we propose but what we can get 
|our colleagues in the conference to ac- 
cept with us. We can fight as hard as 
we like to get them to accept more than 
they are willing to do, but when the last 
word is said it is the last word of a con- 
ference, and not the last word of the 
|majestic and imperious will of any one 
| power. * * * 

All these are really very good achieve- | 
|ments of the conference. So I think I! 
|can leave it there. It is a gigantic task. 
We have simply made a little nibble at 
the cherry. There is no use magnifying 
it and there is no use minimizing it. The 
conference has done some very good 
preparatory work, very essential pre- 
paratory work, and anyone knows this | 
who sat through those months, although, 
as a matter of fact—and this ought to 
be said for the conference—five weeks | 
were absolutely lost on account of the 
change of Government—there was a loss | 
of three weeks and of a fortnight later 
on. I have no complaint on that, but I 
hope that that will be taken into account 
when the time occupied by the confer- 
ence is considered. We have to start 
again the conversations with Italy and 
France. The preparatory commission 
at Geneva must go on. 
}the land problem, and the air problem. 
We have to coordinate them altogether 
in a well-thought-out and well-balanced 
| scheme of security, of actual reduction. 
| The greatest obstacle of all is that of 
the mentality of people who, while they 
| know perfectly well that they will never 
get security by military power, never- 
theless, as soon as you bring up their 
experts and their representatives to face 


We have to face | 


purposes and that they were frequently 
inspected and handled by _ interested 
students and farmers; that these were 
only three out of a large exhibit of wax 
models of fruits and vegetables which 
has been at the Museum since 1905. 
The witness, Dr. James S. Lawson, 
testified that these specimens were in 
the Museum when he took charge of it 
as preparator in 1920; that he cleaned 
them because they were begrimed from 
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Motorcycles Show Gain 


Of 16 Per Cent During 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
about a seventh to a ninth, now number- 
ing some 287,993 machines. 

During 1929 the number of machines 
operating in the United Kingdom 
reached the record figure of 741,758, or 
approximately 28 per cent of the world 
total, but an increase of only less than 3 
per cent as compared with the previous 
year. England still retains first place 
as a user of this type of vehicle, but 
Germany, by increasing its registrations 
40 per cent, now occupies second place 
and operates about a fourth of the 
world total,’ 

France in Third Place 
France, likewise, increased its regis- 


| trations over 26 per cent and takes third 


place with about 15 per cent of the world 
figure. On the other hand, the United 
States registrations decreased from 121,- 
656 to 119,396, or about 1.8 per cent. 
Australia ranks next in importance with 
slightly more than 90,000, then Italy with 
more than 80,000 and an increase of 
more than 20 per cent. 

The number of motorcycles produced 
throughout the world during 1929 is es- 
jtimated at 498,570, of which approxi- 
| mately 137,600, or over 27 per cent, were 
|to replace an equal number withdrawn 
from operation. The net increase, there- 
fore, was 360,902. 
see if that will not be more successful 
|than the other. That has been our work, 
imperfect, unfinished, but nevertheless 
done in the very best of good will and 
with the steadfast determination, and 
ended for the time being, or rather post- 
poned. The representatives of the five 
| powers, therefore, have gone back de- 
termined to do everything that they can 
to advance the cause of peace. 

(Excerpts from transcript of de- 








|actual proposals of programs of reduc- 
tion, you find quivering and shaking and 
being unwilling, while candidly admit- 
ting that they are taking the.risk of war, 
to take the risks of peace for once, to 





bate in the House of Commons on 
this subject will be continued in the 
issue of July 16, with statements by 
Winston Churchill, in opposition, 
and others.) 


Method of Proceeding to 
Effect Change Is Question 


Section 29 of the Public Service Com- 
missions Law provides that “unless the 
Commission otherwise orders, no thange 
shall be made in any rate, fare or charge! 
or joint rate, fare or charge which shail 
have been filed and published by a com- 
mon carrier * * * except after 30 days’ 
notice to the Commission * * * and all 
proposed changes shall be shown by 
printing, filing and publishing new sched- 
ules, etc.” The street railroad companies 
have complied with all the provisions of 
this section of the law. They maintain 
that these provisions were intended by | 
the legislature to create the machinery 
by which a street railroad company may 
in proper case obtain an increase in the 
rate of fare it may charge, even though 
such rate of fare is more than it is 
allowed to charge under the terms of the 
statute or contract which granted the 
railroad franchise. 

We have said in People ex rel. City of 
New York v. Nixon, 229 N. Y. 356, that 
“the public service gommission was em- 
powered by statute fo ‘increase the max-| 
imum rates, fares or charges chargeable | 


when found to be inadequate to yield a} 
fair return (section 49 Public Service| 
Commissions Law; Consol. 
ter 48), That power came to the com- 
mission through the amendment of the 
Public Service Commissions Law in June | 
1911 (L. 1911 chapter 546, People ex rel. 
Ulster & Del. R. R. Co. v. Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 171 A. D. 607, 218 'N. Y.} 
643, if it did not already exist under the/| 
law as first enacted in 1907. (L. 1907: 
chapter 429 section 49.”’) 

In construing the language of the pub- 
lice service commissions law and deter- | 
mining the limits of its scope, we have, 


sion should have power to increase the} 
maximum rates chargeable under cer- 
tain forms of franchises. (Matter of 
Quimby v. Public Service Commission; 
223 N. Y. 244, Matter of City of Niagara 
Falls v. Public Service Commission, 229 
N. Y. 333; People ex rel. Garrison v. 
| Nixon,s229 N. Y. 575.) In the case now 
under review the transit commission did 
not decide that it does not possess the 
power where its exercise is properly in- 
voked. It rejected the schedules for in- 
creased rates solely on the ground that 
increase of rates beyond the maximum 
|rates chargeable by a street railroad 
may not be initiated by the voluntary 
act of the street railroad in filing a new 
tariff schedule, but, under the express 
language of section 49 of the public 
service law, must be preceded by a de- 
termination and order of the commission, 
made after a hearing upon its own mo- 
tion or upon complaint that the maxi- 
mum rates chargeable “are insufficient 
to yield reasonable compensation for the 
service rendered and are unjust and un- 
reasonable.” The correctness of that 
ruling depends solely upon the proper 
construction and scope of section 29 of 
the public service law. We pass in this 
case upon no other question. 


New Public. Policy 
As to Rates Evolved 


That section ‘does not in express terms 
confer upon a common carrier any ex- 
press power to increase its rates beyond 
the maximum rates otherwise chargeable 
by it. On the contrary, its language is 
restrictive. At common law, a carrier 
might in the absence of statutory regula- 
tion or contractual limitation, fix its 
rates at will provided that in each par- 
ticular case it charged a reasonable com- 
pensation for the carriage or service ren- 
dered and no more. Murphy v. New York 
Central R. R, Co. 225 N. Y. 548. Under 
the public service law that right was 
limited. Section 26 provides that: “al 


;* * * common carrier for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or property or for any 
service rendered or to be rendered in con- 





reasonable and not more than allowed 
by law or by order of the commission 
. 


Laws chap- | ®@ 





charges made or demanded by any such} 


nection therewith * * * shall be just and | 


| ter in hand.” People ex rel. City of New 
| York v. Nixon, 229 N. Y. 356. Where 
|the rate chargeable by the carrier was 





jthe State through the exercise of its 
| power of rate regulation, 


Right of Carrier to Fix 


| Own Rates Restricted 


| By section 49 of the law, machinery 
| was created by which rates, which pre- 
| viously could be changed only by the ac- 
tion of the legislature, might thereafter 
| be changed by order of the commission 
}as superintending agency of the Stale. 
| To that agency the legislature delegated 
| the function of exercising the regulatory 
powers of the State systematically and 
}in accordance with prescribed rules, and 
imposed the duty upon it of changing 
rates fized by law when these rates are 
shown to be unjust and unreasonable. By 
section 29, the legislature restricted the 
power of the carrier to fix its own rates 
in the field where previously the State 
had not chggen to exercise its regulatory 
power. Provision was made in that sec- 
tion intended to afford the agency of 
the State opportunity to interdict any 
change before it became effective if it 
appeared that the new rate was unrea- 
sonable. 

The two sections are intended to cover 
separate fields. In the field where change 
in. rates can lawfully be effected only by 
affirmative action of the State, section 
|49 makes provision for such action by 
its agency. In the field where change in 
rates may lawfully be effected unless the 
State interpose its veto, section 29 pro- 
vides opportunity, before the change be- 
comes” effective, for determination 
whether such a veto would be reasonable. 
No other construction of the statute ac- 
cords with either the letter or the spirit 
of the statute. 

Section 29 does not in express language 
confer upon common carriers any power 
to change the rates or fares which they 
|may charge, but in terms merely re- 
stricts such power as they may have in 
that field. Statutes restricting in terms 


if in fact no power exists. Therefore 
from a statutory restriction upon the ex- 
ercise of a power, legislative intent to 


restrictions may at times be inferred. 
In such cases reasonable construction of 
the statute may require the conclusion 
that the legislature has used “a bungling 
and backhanded method of authorizing” 
|the things enumerated. Schieffelin  v. 
Hylan, 236 N. Y. 254. 


Commission Order Needed 


| To Validate Increase 


Here there is no room for any infer- 
ence that the legislature intended to 
broaden an existing power by the pro- 


by any * * * street railroad corporation’ | Vision that the power may not be exer 


cised except by a certain method. In- 





corporation might, by filing new 
| schedules in accordance with the provis- 
ion of an analogéus section of the pub- 
lic commission law, increase the rate it 
might charge private consumers above 
|the maximum rate stated in the consent 
of the town, we pointed out that “this 
method of increasing rates without first 
obtaining an adjudication as to their rea- 
sonableness may appear defective and 
illogical.” Town of North Hempstead v. 
P. S. Corp, 231 N. Y. 447. 

Certainly we may not strive, by forced 


at times, held that the legislature did not | Constructions of the language of the 


intend that the public service commis-| Statute, to find a legislative intent to 
authorize a method which “may appear | 


Under section | 


defective and _ illogical.” 
| 49 of the public service commission law, 
|the legislature has delegated to 


|the legislature always possessed, to 
|change maximum rates contained in 
jearlier statutes when it appears that 


| these rates are unjust and unreasonable, 
| and the same section provides the method 
by which the agency may be called upon 
to act. Until the commission has, by its 
order made in accordance with .that 


method fixed a higher rate, the earlier | 


statutes remain in full force and effect, 
{and schedules filed containing rates be- 
yond the maximum fixed by the statute 
|are unlawful and may be rejected by the 
|commission. Section 29 merely gives the 


| commission power to suspend a proposed ; 
a hearing to make its; 


|inerease and after 


| own order regulating the rate to be 
charged where, except for such suspen- 
; sion or new order, the proposed increase 
| would be lawful. 

| It is said that this construction of the 
| scope and purpose of section 29 is in con- 
| flict with our decisions in Town of North 
|Hempstead v. P. S. Corp. supra, and 
| Public Service Commission v. Pavilion 
National Gas Company, 232 N. Y. 146. 
\In those cases we held that a gas com- 


| pany might, by filing its schedules under 


jan analogous section of the public serv- | 


ice commission law, increase the rates it 
might charge to consumers beyond the 
rates fixed in the consents of the town 


or village where the gas mains were laid. | 


The right to annex terms to the consent 
to use the public streets was derived 
from Article VII Section 61 Subdivision 1 
of the transportation law, which gave 
the companies power to lay its mains 


the exercise of a power are meaningless | 


confer the power subject to the defined, 


deed, even in a case where we held that | 


the | 
agency created by it the power, whiet} 


| Verbal Agreement Relied On 


jout, the bankrupts had numerous cus- 


al| fixed by law, change could be effected by | tomers who carried marginal accounts 


| with them, and in each case the mar- 
|ginal customer owed a ~ substantial 
}amount to the bankrupts and had “long” 
in his account as security for said in- 
| debtedness a number of securities. From 
| time to time the bankrupts pledged with 
| correspondent brokers virtually all the 
securities which were carried “long” in 
the accounts of its customers. 

A correspondent broker, prior to the 
bankruptcy, sold out some of these 
|pledged securities and returned the 
|others. Among those returned were the 
|claimant’s shares in the Ohio Fuel Cor- 
| poration. The claimant filed a reclama- 
| tion petition demanding delivery of this 
stock, alleging that it was delivered py 
him to the bankrupts under a verbal 
agreement that it should not be sold or 
| hypothecated by the bankrupts for their 
own indebtedness. 
| The circuit court of appeals slstained 
the rulings of the lower courts and the 
| master, that, though the claimant could 
not recover the property “ton the ground 
prayed for,” he was entitled to a differ- 
jent relief by way of: getting the stock 


” 


Right of Marginal Cus- 
tomer to Recover Stocks 
Pledged for Account With 


States has just been asked to review a 


of a brokerage firm, who was also a 
marginal customer with a large debit 


‘re 


claimant, at the time of the bankruptcy, 


count $364,547.40, secured by collateral 
then of the market value of $480,000, it 


At the time of the failure, it is pointed 


| upon the payment of its value upon es 


| date of bankruptcy. 

| ye 
tions might at any time be modified by 
the legisiature. In that case the court 
reached the conclusion that the public 
| service commissions law by implication 
modified the contracts of the municipali- 
| ties and superseded the attempted regu- 
‘lation of rates, and “since no statute has 
fixed the price for this community” the 
company might thereafter charge rates 
fixed in accordance with the provisions 
jof the public service law, regardless oi 
|the maximum rates stated in the con- 
|sent. Since the superseded contraytual 
|regulation of rate no longer- consu'tuted 
an obstacle to increase of rates, 4; fol- 
{lowed that increase initiated by filing 
|new schedule was lawful. So this court 
{held in the later cases upon which the 
appellant relies. | 

| Those cases involved only a construc- 
| tion of the legislative intent 4s embodied 
|in the public service commission law, 
7 court decided that it was the intent 
of the legislature that the public serv- 
ice law embodying a new policy of the 
State must be construed as superseding 
all regulations imposed by munfipal 
corporations under a power derived solely 
by delegation from the legislature. The 
question whether regulations imposed by 
muncipalities in franchise. grants to 
street railway companies under authority 
|derived not from the legislature but 
from the constitution was in like manner 
superseded by the provisions of the pub- 
lic service law might present different 
considerations. See Matter of City of 
Niagara Falls v. Public Service Commis- 
sion, 229 N. Y. 333. 

That question was not presented to the 
court or considered by it in the cases in- 
volving the rates of gas companies, and 
it is unnecessary for us to pass upon it 
now. It is sufficient to point out that 
in the case now under review, a statute 
has fixed the price for the community 
while in the earlier cases as the court 
there pointed out, “no statute has fixed 
the price for the community.” In*the 
earlier cases regulation was the result 
of contract subject to alteration by the 
State; in the present case the regulation 
is the result of a command of the sov- 
ereign. Nothing in the public service 
commission law could justify a construc- 
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| €S, PLEASE 
| a+: THE OLYMBIE--- 


my usuAL ROOM’ 


( 


The great Olympicis an ocean-going 
home for many executives who 
travel to Europe, They frequently 
t request the same room which has 
been theirs on formercrossings. On 
the Olympic they work when they 
choose, rest when they like, play 
when the mood _ 





| Other ships in our lines have their 
adherents, too ... Majestic, the 
world’s largest; Homeric, Belgen- 
| land, Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 

They offer utmost ocean luxury at 


| reasonable rates, 
} 


| through streets of a city, town or village | 


|“with the consent of the municipal au- 
| thorities thereof and under such reason- 
|able regulations as they may prescribe.” 
| Manner of Initiating 


| Increase Adjudged Improper 
Vil. of S. Glens Falls v. Public Service 


Commission, 225 N. Y. 217, stated that 
even if under that statute a municipality 


| regulations regarding rates which the 
gas company might charge such regula- 


This court in the case of People ex rel. | 


might annex as a condition to its consent | 


eros! OCtAM SERVE! 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York Authorized agents everywhere. 
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Court Restricts . 


Surety’s Release otto Infri 


Under Contraet 


Loss From Failure to Retain 
Part of Payments as 
Required by Agreement 
Made Controlling Factor 








State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 
J. L. Crouse v. R. T. STANLEY AND GUY 

L. Dazty, TRADING AS STANLEY & 

DAZEY ET AL; NORTH CAROLINA SU- 

PREME Court, No. 408. 

Appeal from Guilford Superior Court. 
FRAZIER & FRAZIER and R. M. RopBINSON 
for plaintiff; RuARK & Ruark for Fi- 
delity & Casualty Co. of New York. 

The statement of the case and the 
court’s opinion, delivered July 2, follows 
- full text: 

The plaintiff is a contractor living in 
Guilford County, North Carolina, anc 
on Nov. 1, 1917, made a contract to 
erect a high school in the City of Tamps, 
State of Florida. 


The defendants were partners and 
engaged in the business of painting 
contractors. 


On Nov. 1, 1927, the plaintiff entered 
into a contract with the defendants to 
the effect that the defendants would fur- 
nish all materials and perform all work 
necessary to complete the painting of 
the high school at Tampa, Fla) The 
contract price for said work was $20,- 
000.00 and require the giving of a surety 
bond to guarantee the faithful perform: - 
ance thereof. Thereupon, the defend- 
ants secured a bond from the Fidelity 
& Casualty Company of New York in 
the penal sum of $10,000.00, 

The sub-contract between the plain- 
tiff and the defendants provided that 
payments should be made as follows: 
“80 per cent of all labor and material 
which has been placed in position by 
said subcontractor, to be paid on or 
about the first of the following month, 
except the final payment, which thé said 
contractor shall pay to the subconffactor 
within 30 days after the subcontractor 
shall have completed his work to the full 
satisfaction of said architect.” 

Trial Court Released Surety 

The plaintiff alleged and offered evi- 
dence tending to show’ that the defend- 
ants abandoned the contract “making it 
necessary for the plaintiff to take over 
the work and complete the same.” There 
Was evidence tending to show that the 


detendants abandoned the contract on 
or about Oct. 4, 1928, and notice was 
given to the surety company by the 


plaintiff on or about Oct. 8, 1928. 

The plaintiff brought a suit against 
the defendants, Stanley # Dazey, sub- 
contractors, Greensboro Paint Co, the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, 
and J. E. Comer. The amount claimed 
was $6,060.12, which said claim was 
made up of the following items: “ (a) 
cost of completion in excess of contract 
price, $2,425.38; (b) 60 days’ delay at 
$20.00 per day, $1,200.00; (c) cost of 
materials, $2,434.74—total $6,060.12."" 


The defendant, Stanley & Dazey, filed | 


an answer denying the right of plaintiff 
to recover and alleging a counterclaim 
in the sum of $3,500.00. The defendant, 
surety company, filed an answer denying 
liability and alleging that it was re- 
leased as bondsman for the subcontract- 
ors for the reason that the plaintiif 
contractor failed and neglected to pre- 
serve the retained percentage of 20 pex 
cent. 

Upon this contention the evidence 
tended to show that the retained per- 
centage would have amounted to ap- 
proximately $4,202.82. 

The evidence further showed that the 
plaintiff had paid to the defendants or 
to banks and other parties for the bene- 
fit of defendants approximately the 
entire contract price. The plaintiff, ad- 
mitting that the retained percentag,. 
was not preserved, explained that he 
“had guaranteed bills for them I did 
not keep in hand 20 per cent until the 
work was finished and completed for 1 
could not under the conditions.” 

At the conclusion of the evidence the 
trial judge sustained the motion of non 
suit made by the defendant, Casualty 
Company, and other defendants, retain- 
ing the cause as to the defendant, Stan- 
ley & Dazey. 

The jury answered the issues agains 
the contentions of defendant, Stanley & 
Dazey, and awarded the plaintiff the 
sum of $6,060.12. 

No evidence was offered connecting 
the defendant, Greensboro Paint Co., o1 
J. E. Comer with the controversy. 

Authority Is Ciged 

Brocpen, J.—Did the failure of the 
plaintiff to preserve and hold the re- 
tained percentage release the defendant 
surety trom any and all obligation upon 
its bond? 

The legal status of retained percen- 
tage. in contracts of the kind involved in 
this controversy has been thus declared 
in Insurance Co. v. Durham County, 190 
N. C., 58, 128 S. E., 469: “The contract 
provision that 85 per cent of the vaJue 
of labor and material used during the 
previous month, as estimated by the 
architect, shall be paid by the owner io 
the contractor at the dates specified 
during the progress of the work creates 
in the 15 per cent reserve balance an 
equity in which the surety has a sub- 
stantial right. While the owner also 
has an equity in this reserved balance, 
he has no right, without the consent of 
the surety to waive it, or to exceed the 
provisions of the contract in making 
payments to the contractor. The re- 
tained balance is well calculated to in- 
duce the contractor to complete the 
building, and it’ is valuable security 
against loss when a breach occurs.” 
Prairie State Bank v. U. S., 164 U. S., 
227, 41 L. Ed. 412; Hamilton v. Repub- 
lic Casualty Co., 135 S. E., 259; Willis- 
ton on Contracts, Vol. IT, Section 1243. 

Williston, supra, summarizing the de- 
cisions upon the subject, states: “Such 
payments in larger amounts, or at ear- 
lier times than the contract between the 
principal and his employer fixed dis- 
charges the surety. But the basis of the 
rule is equitable, and it should not be 
pushed beyond equitable limits, and es- 
pecially in recent years the courts have 
shown a tendency to hold the surety 
where it sufficiently appears that the 
overpayment of the principal has caused 
no loss.” 

Extent of Loss Is Question 


An examination of the authorities 


| plaintiff’s familiar 
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‘Roxa Kola’on Beverages Is Held | 


nge Mark ‘Coca-Cola’ 





Labels Said Not to Be Deceptively Similar; Defense to 


Suit Based on Acquiescence in Defendant's Use 
Of Notation Is Upheld By Court 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE Coca-CoLA COMPANY V, CARLISLE 
Bortting WORKS; CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CiRcUIT, No. 
5367. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Kentucky. Be- 
fore Mack, MOorMAN and Hicks, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The court’s opinion, delivered June 28, 
follows in full text: 

Hicks, Circuit Judge: Bill in equity 
by the Coca-Cola Company, manufac- 
turer of a soft drink syrup and_ the 
beverage made therefrom called Coca- 
Cola against Carlisle Bottling Works, of 
Carlisle, Ky., a bottler and sdler of a 
soft drink called Roxa Kola, seeking to 


restrain defendant from infringing its 
trade-mark “Coca-Cola” by the use of 
defendant’s trade name “Roxa Cola,”’ and 


from unfair competition by substituting 
and passing off defendant’s product on 
calls for Coca-Cola. 

The evidence is insufficient to establish 
a case of substitution, similarity of dress 
or “passing off’? and we concur there- 
fore in the conclusion of the district 
judge that plaintiff is limited to the 
question whether its trade-mark is in- 
fringed. In determining this question 
the test is, “whether the alleged infring- 
ing trade-mark or label, taken as a whole, 
so far resembles the other mark or labcl 
as to be likely to be mistaken for it by 
the casual or unwary purchaser.” West- 
em .Oil Ref’ Co. v. Jones, 27 Fed. (2) 
205, 206 (C. C. A. 6). Again, “a proper 
test is whether, taking into account the 
resemblances and differences, the former 
are so marked that the ordinary purchas- 
er is likely to be deceived thereby.”” De- 
Voe Snuff Co. v. Wolff, 206 Fed. 420, 425 
{C. C,A. 6): 


Distinctions in Two 
Marks Pointed Out 


At the outset we are confronted with 
three significant, though not controlling, 


facts: (1) There is no evidence that any 
casual purchaser was ever deceived by 
defendant’s trade name; (2) there is no 


substantial evidence of any actual intent 
by defendant through its officers o1 
agents to deceive by the use of its trade 
name; and (3) that plaintiffl’s distributor, 
Mitchell, and defendant, had been oper- 
ating in the same trade territory for 
more than 11 years beforé this suit was 
brought and that during this entire pe- 
riod Mitchell knew, and we think plain- 
tiff must have known, of the general use 
defendant was making of the trade name 
“Roxa Kola.” 

Since 1887 plaintiff by itself and 
through its predecessors has owned and 
appropriated to its products the regis- 
tered trade-mark “Coca-Cola.” The par- 
ticular form in which the mark was reg- 
istered was in script and as a hyphen- 
ated word, although the essential feature 
was “Coca-Cola.”? The name adopted by 
defendant originated about 1909 with one 
Wainscott, a manufacturer of syrups an¢ 
soft drinks at Winchester, Ky. Wain- 
scott appropriated it to his products. 
His principal business was to sell soft 
drink syrups to bottlers. Defendant has 
been his customer since 1911. 

Wainscott, aided by the bottlers using 
his syrups, among whom was defendant, 
has used the name in intensive advertis- 
ing over a limited territory in Kentucky 
and defendant has caused it to be blown 
into the bottles containing its product and 
also printed upon the bottle crowns. De- 
fendant’s word has never been hyphen- 
ated or printed in script, though this may 
not be material. Nashville Svrup Co. v. 
Coca-Cola Co., 215 Fed. 527, 580 (C. C. 
A. 6). ° 


Name Too Well Known 
To Permit Confusion 


Considering each mark or name as 
consisting of two words, the last word 
in each has exactly the same sound but 


“taken as a whole” the words do not 
sound alike. The ‘o” in Roxa is pro- 
+mounced as “o’? in “fox,” while the ‘‘o” 
in Coca has the sound of “o” in **coke.” 
In appearance the last three letters in 
the last word of each mark, to wit, *‘ola” 


are alike and the second letter in the first 
words, “o” as well as the fourth and last 
letters in the first words “a” are the same 
but the first letter of each word of plain- 
tiff’s mark, “C,” differs from the first 
letter of each word of defendant’s mark 
or name, “R” and ‘K,” and the difference 
is the more prominent because each let- 
ter is a capital. 

Moreover, equity does not absolutely 
insure the consumers of plaintiff’s bev- 
erage against deceit. It grants no re- 
lief unless the similarity between the two 
marks is of a character to deceive the 
casual consumer while exercising that 
caution ordinarily used in the purchase 
of such beverage. McLean v. Fleming. 
96 U.S. 245, 251, 255; Kann v. Diamond 
Steel Co., 89 Fed. 706, 713 (C. C. A. 8). 
Such degree of care is usually low if not 
altogether negligible. The casual would- 
be purchaser of a 5 cent bottle of Coca- 
Cola makes little effort to determine 
whether its trade-mark or trade-name re- 
sembles the mental picture he retains of 
plaintiff's trade-mark. M.C. Peters Mill 
Co. v. Internat. Sug. Feed No, 2 Co., 262 
Fed, 336, 3388 (C. C. A. 6). 

But it does not follow that he could bi 
easily imposed upon. It must be kept in 
mind that we are dealing with the trade- 
mark “Coca-Cola.”’ As said by Judge 
Hollister in Coca-Cola y, Duberstein, 249 
Fed, 763, 764: ‘*The product was named 
that at the beginning and the beverage 
has been known under that name for 
more than 80 years. By the expenditurs 
of millions of dollars iw advertising it 
has become well known throughout the 
land. The name means and is understood 
by the public to 
product.” 

*‘Roxa Kola” Held 
Not to Infringe 

In Coca-Cola v. Koke Co. 254 U. S. 
143, 145, Justice Holmes said: “Since 1900 
the sales have increased at a very great 
rate corresponding to a like increase in 
advertising. The name now character- 
izes a beverage to be had at almost any 
soda fountain. It means a single thing 
coming from a single source, and well 
known to the community. It hardly 
would be too much to say that the drink 
characterizes the name as much as the 
name the drink. In other words, Coca- 
Cola probably means to most persons the 
product to be had 


mean complainant’s 


| everywhere rather than a compound of 


bearing upon the subject discloses that | 


the courts have adopted various 
tudes with respect to the application of 
the principle of releasing the 
from his obligations. 
have held that, if the owner overpays 
the coMtractor upon forged or mistaken 
estimates or by reason of fraudulent 
SUbstitution of inferior materials, the 
surety is not thereby released. Van 
Buren County v. American Surety Co., 


atti-| 


surety 
First, some courts | 





115 N. W,, 


e 


24; Wakefield v 
Surety Co, 95 N. E, 350. 
Second, if the excess payments are 
made to satisfy the valid claim of labor- 
ers and materialmen who are included 
within the terms of the bond, the surety 
is not relieved. UU, S, Fidelity & Guar 
anty Co. v. Trustees of Baptist Church, 


. American 
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particular substances.” See also Coca- 
Cola Co. v. Old Dominion Bev. Corp., 271, 
Fed. 600, 602 (C. C. A, 4), As tersely 
stated by Judge Cochran in his opinion 
in this case, ‘its trade-mark has_ been 
burned into the consciousness of people 
generally. Instinctively one* recalls in 
memory its appearance and sound.” 

We conclude without hesitation that 
the ordinary consumer of Coca-Cola fa- 
miliar with the mark would without re- 
flection discover the dissimilarity of the 
two marks or names if substitution were 
attempted. 

Reported cases are helpful only in so 
far as they lay down general rules of de- 
cision. The question of infringement 
must be determined upon the particular 
facts of the case in hand. : 

Plaintiff cites cases in which its ap- 
plication for an injunction against in- 
tringement was sustained. We do not re- 
gard them as _ controlling for reasons 
briefly stated. The first is Coca-Cola y. 
Koke Co., supra. The opinion of the 
district court, 235, Fed. 409, and that of 
the court of appeals, 255 Fed. 894, dis- 
closes that the case involved the element 
of unfair competition, not here presented, 

In addition, the district judge found 
that “Koke’”? was an abbreviation of 
“Coca-Cola.” In Nashville Syrup Co. v. 
The Coca-Cola Co., supra, the syrup com- 
pany was enjoined from using the words, 
“Fletcher’s Coca-Cola,” which was plam 
tiffs identical mark with the word 
“Fletcher’s” added. Coco-Cola Co. v. 
Duberstein, supra, clearly involved un- 
fair competition as did the case of Coca- 
Cola Co. v. Old Dominion Bev. Corp., 
supra. In the Oid Dominion case the in- 
fringing word was “Take-Cola.’’ 

This word was harmfu! becayse it at 
least suggested the familiar beveraze 


+ 


Coca-Cola, while the corresponding word! 


in this case **Roxa,” like the word **Dope” 
in the Koke case suggests nothing. In 
Coca-Gola v. Chero Cola Co., court of 
appeals, D. C. 273 Fed. 75, 756, the 
name Chero Cola was denied registra- 
tion as a trade-mark because its sim- 
ilarity to Coca-Cola was likely to cause 
confusion. 


| 
| 
| 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Fixtures—Rights between seller of chattel and purchaser of realty—Sale of 
sprinkler system under conditional sales contract— 

A sprinkler system soid under a conditional sales contract xetaining title in 
seller, although attached to the realty, retained its character as personal prop- 
erty and did not pass to the purchaser of the realty at a public sale under the 
power containing a deed of trust, 


Standard Motors Finance Co. et al. vy». Weaver et al.; N.C. Sup. Ct. No. 5955 
July 2, 1930. 


~> 


Judgment—Foreign jud zments—Action on judgment dormant 
rendered— 

A judgment of a court of another State which has become dormant in such 
other State, under the laws of such State for failure to sue out execution, may 
not be made the basis of an action in Montana, although if rendered by a Mon- 
tana court the judgment would not have become dormant, since a judgment 
must be given the effect it has in the State in which rendered. 

Swift & Cov. Weston; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6598. 
Municipal corporations——Council—Authorit y—Creation of 
vote of council—Filling wacancy in council— 

_ The filling of a vacancy in the council of a city of Utah Goes not create a 
liability within the meaning of a statute requiring a concurremce of a majority 
of the members for the creation of a liability. 

MeClain v. Church, AZ ayor, etc; Utah Sup. Ct., 


in State ig which 


Liability—Majority 


No. 5022. 





Municipal corporations——Officers—Election to vacancy—Authority of mayor to 
cast deciding vote or filling a vacancy in council— 

The mayor of a city. of Utah, having the statutory power, as the presiding 
officer of the city council, to cast the deciding vote in case of a tie, could exercise 
such power and cast the deciding vote at an election to fill a vacancy in the 
council, although the statutes provide for the filling of the vacancy by the 
council, of which the mayor is not a member, since such statutes do not require 
the appointment to be made by a majority of the members. 

McClain v. Church, Mayor, etc; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5022. 

Parent and child—Support of child—Satisfaction of indebtedness for delinquent 
support money—Insurance— 

_ A father’s indebtedness to his child for delinquent support money awarded 
in a divorce suit was not satisfied by life insurance carried by the father for 
the child’s benefit and gziven her by his will, and the child, not- withstanding the 
receipt of the insurance could recover the amount of such indebtedness from the 
father’s estate, the insurance being a gift. 

Gainsburg v. Garbarsky; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22390, July 1, 


1930. 





Railroads—Operation—Blocking street crossing—Obstructing progress of fire 
apparatus—Liability for damages— 

A railroad company which blocked a street crossing with a train with knowl- 
edge of a nearby fire and the approach of a fire truck and the desire of the 
firemen to cross the track was negligent and was liable for Gamage resulting 
therefrom and could not avoid such liability on the ground that it was acting 
in an effort to protect its train from the fire, unless it proceeded without unrea- 
sonable delay. 

Liaedeke v. Chicago 
27295, July 9, 1930. 


& North Western FR. R. Co.; Mass. Seep. Jud. Ct. No. 


Railroads—Operation—Fires—Contract for exemption from liability—Buildinge 


| or equipment onright of way— 


Upon the above considerations we con. | 


clude that ‘*Roxa Kola” does 
iringe. 

Defense Based on 
Acquisition Upheld 


We also concur with the district judge 


not jn- 


in sustaining the defense of acquiescence. | 


On Feb. 7, 
attorneys, Wrote defendant and com- 
plaind of unfair competition. Further 
correspondence followed, the burden of 
which was, that plaintiff alleged and de- 
fendant denied both unfair competition 


1925, plaintiff, through its! 


and infrinegement. On Mar. 6 defend- 
ant wrote Chas. W. Rainwater, at At- 
lanta, as a sort of intermediary. Myers,| 


then defendant’s secretary, thought that 
Rainwater, who was then or had _ been 
president of the American Bottlers As- 
sociation, Was connected with plaintiff. 

In this he was mistaken, for Rainwater 
was secretary of the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, a distinct corporation, but it 
appears from the correspondence that 
Rainwater conferred with plaintiff’s ats 
torneys and on Mar. 16, wrote defend- 
ant that the attorneys complained that 
defendant was guilty of and permitting 
unfair competition in that both it and its 
dealers were substituting its product for 
Coca-Cola and that if defendant could 
assure the attorneys that it would dis- 
continue the practice and that it would 
use its efforts to discourage the dealers 
in so doing he felt that defendant wouid 
have no further difficulty. 

Some of the subsequent correspond- 
ence is missing, but enough is produced 
to convince us that defendant gave such 
assurances and in compliance therewith 
displayed prominently not only in. its 
own plant but in the stores of its dea! 
ers, signs reading in substance that “We 
sell Roxa Kola only.” Whereupon plaintiff 
remained silent until this suit, more than 
three years later, although its product 
was in active competition with defend- 
ant’ product in the same territory during 
the whole of that period. See Swain v. 
Seamans, 254, U. S, 274; also R. L. Ben- 
nett & Sons v. Farmers Seed & Gin Co., 
288 Fed. 365 (C C. A. 5). Its distribu- 
tors certainly knew and we think plain- 
tiff, always actively zealous for the pro- 
tection of its rights, must have known 
of defendant’s use of the trade name, 
Roxa Kola, during the whole of this pe- 
riod and that they were content. 

Both defenses having been sustained, 
the paren of the district court is af- 
firmed. 





Method Used in Increasing 
Railroad Rates Rejected 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

tion that by implication the sovereign 
has revoked or altered its command. By 
that law the sovereign has merely creat- 
ed a new agency which after a hearing 
may modify the command. Until the 
new agency has acted, the command re- 
mains in full force, and increase of rate 
beyond the commanded maximum cannot 
lawfully be initiated by filing schedules 
under section 29 of the law. 

Order of the appellate division affirmed 
with costs. 


Schedules Exceeding Grants 
By Legislature Rejected 


IN RE APPLICATION OF SLAUGHTER W, 
HurF AND Ropert C. LEE, RECEIVERS 
oF NEW YORK AND QUEENS COUNTY 
2AILWAY COMPANY, ETC.; NEW YORK 
Court OF APPEALS, No, 272. 

The court’s opinion, delivered July 8, 
follows in full text: 

Per CURIAM.—The original franchises 
covering some of the lines operated by 
the appellants, as receivers, Were grant- 
ed by the legislature prior to 1875. They 
fix the maximum ff&res Which might be 
charged for the carriage of passengers. 
As new lines were built thereafter, ad- 
ditional franchises were granted by the 
municipal authorities. We do not ana- 
lyse or construe the clauses, contained 
in such franchises, which purport to 
limit or regulate rates of fare. Regula- 
tion of rates by the legislature cannct 
be superseded or modified by any agree- 
contract between a 





ment or franchise 
municipality and a carrier, Such cases 
as matter of Evens vy. Public Service 


Commission, 246 N, Y, 224, have no ap- 
plication to such a situation. Schedules 
showing increase of fares on the lines 
for which the legislatute granted fran- 
chises beyond the maximum fares fixed 
by the legislature is unlawful regardless 
of the language or intent of later con- 
tract franchises. Matter of Dry Dock 
Railroad Company, decided herewith. 
We pass on no other question. 
| Order of the appellate division affirmed 
with costs. 





A railroad company being under no legal obligation to grant to anyone the 
privilege of constructing and operating a building or equipment upon its right of 
way may grant the privilege by contract exempting it from damage resulting 
from its negligence associated with such construction and operation, 

Liasedeke v. Chicago & North Western R. R. Co; Mass. Seep. Jud. Ct, No. 
27295, July 9, 1930. 

Railroads—Right of way—lease for unloading device on right of way—Exemp- 
tion . from liability—Negligence in blocking street crossing— 


A lease permitting the installation of an unloading device upon railroad’s 
right of way and exempting the railroad from liability for Gamages resulting 
from the installation, maintenance, and use of such device did not relieve the 


company from liability for negligence in 
unreasonable time, delaying fire apparatus 
were on fire. 
Liusedeke 1. Chicago 
27295, July 9, 1930. 


obstructing a street 
at a time when the 


crossing for an 
lessee’s premises 
& North Western R. R. Co; Mass. Seep. Jud. Ct, No. 
Srmmary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears wider the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Sacbscribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opintores which are not 
published in full tert aa subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily» 
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Contractors’ honds—Discharge of surety—Failure to retain percentage of pay- 
ments— 

Subcontractor’s surety was discharged by general contractor’s failure to re- 
tain percentage of payments required by the subcontract only to the extent of 
any loss suffered as the result of the overpayments.—Crouse v. Stanley etal. (N. 
Car. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1557, July 16, 1930. 

Declaratory judgments—Avyailability of |remedy—Actual controversy—Tax- 
payers’ proceeding attacking validity of State tax law and reduction by State 
board of tax rate fixed by city authorities— 

The Indiana declaratory judgments act was properly invoked by city taxpayers 
seeking to have statutes empowering the State board of tax commissioners to 
reduce a tax rate fixed by city authorities im accordance with the budget adopted 
by the city declared unconstitutional, and to have acts of the board reducing a 
rate affecting the property of such taxpayers declared void, since there was an 
actual controversy as to the validity of such reduction and the personal property 
rights of the taxpayers would be injured by an illegal tax levw.—Zoercher et al. 
v. Agler etal. (Ind. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 1563, July 16, 1930. 





Street railroads—Rates—Increase where maximum is fixed by statute— 

Street railroad rates of New York companies, where fixed by statute, may not 
be changed by filing new tariff schedules under section 29 of the Public Service 
Commissions law, but the company must proceed under settion 49 delegating the 
rate-making power to the Transit Commission and authorizing the Commis- 
sion to increase rates fixed ucies where unfair and unreasonable—In re 
The Dry Dock, etc.; In re Third Avenue Ry. Co., etc.; Ia re Huff, etc. (N.Y. Ct. 
Appls.)—V U.S. Daily, 1556, July 16, 1930. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Patents—Contracts—Title— 4 

W. while in employ of West Co, made improvement on folding machine used 
by West Co, and gave it exclusive license as well as on all improvements thereon 
or Variations thereof and agreed,to disclose and apply for patent on improvements 
W. might make upon or affecting said folding machine; thereafter while in em- 
ploy of West Co. said W. and one R. invented device which could replace the first 
improvement and took joint patent therefor; determination of whether second 
device was included within license does not depend upon whether second device 
infringes first patent but rather whether second machine was improvement in 
folding machine; finding it constituted such improvement, W. ordered to assign 
to West Co., but since second patent was for joint inveytion, oOmly one-half could 
be assigned, afd R. being president of defendant co license from R. to 
defendant company presumed and no injunction issued against R,. or defendant 
com pany.—West Disinfecting Co, vy, United States Paper Mills, Inc., etal. (C. C. 
A, 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 1557, July 16, 1930. 





Patents—Folding machine title awarded— 

Patent 1625566 to Winter and Rosenthal for Folding Machime, Winter's inter- 
est awarded to plaintiff; Patent 1399098 to Winter for Folding Machine held not 
infringed.—West Disinfecting Co. v. United States Paper Mills, Inc., et al. (C. 
C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 1557, July 16, 1930. 








Patents—Prior adjudication— 

Where patent has been sustained in prior suit against another defendant, the 
principal question in the present proceeding is whether evidemee in this case so 
far differs from that im prior casc as to require a contrary conclusion; record 
reviewed and patent held anticipatel—F. W. Woolworth Co. et al, v. Emery. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily 1556, July 16, 1930. e 
Patents—Artificial fruit invalid— 

Patent reissue 15641 to Emery for Artificial Fruit and Method of Producing 
Same held invalid—F. W. Woolworth Co. et al. v. Emery. (C. C. A. 6,)—V U.S. 
Daily 1556, July 16, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— y 
Equity grants no relief unless the similarity between the two marks is of a 
character to deceive the casual customer while exercising that caution ordinarily 
used in purchasers of such goods; such degree of care is usually low if not alto- 
gether negligible as to 5-cent beverage, but it does not follow that purchaser 
could easily be imposed upon.—Coca Cola Co, vy, Carlisle Bottlimg Works. (C. C. 
A. 6.)—V U.S. Daily, 1557, July 16, 1930. 
Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 
“Roxa Kola” is not deceptively similar to ‘*Coca-Cola” used on 5-cent beverage. 
Coca Cola Co, v. Carlisle Bottling Works. (C. C. A.6.)—V U. S. Daily, 1557, July 
16, 1930. 


Trade marks—Laches— 

W here owners of “Coca-Cola” trade mark wrote defendant in 1923 complaining 
of use of “Roxa Kola’? and its alleged substitution for plaintif¥’s goods, and de- 
fendant thereupon prominently displayed sign “We sell Roxa Kola only,” and 
thereafter plaintiff remained silent for three years, defense of acquiescence was 
made out.—Coca Cola Co. vy, Carlisle Bottling Works. (C. C. A. 6,)—V U. S. 
Daily, 1557, July 16, 193¢ 
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Contract Held to Require Patentee 
To Transfer Rights in Invention 





| Grant of Exclusive Privilege to All Later Im- 
provements in Machine for Paper Folding 
Held to Include Device in Question 





Philadelphia, Pa. | 


i WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY V. U NITED| 
STATES PAPER MILLS, INC.; AND 
CouRTNEY P, WINTERS; CIRCUIT, 


Court OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIR- 
cult, No. 4287. 
| Appeal from the District Court for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania. Be- 
| fore BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and Avis, District Judge. 


E. CLARKSON Sewarp, W. SAxTON SE- 
} WARD and JAMES G, SANDERSON for 
} appellant; HeErpert J. Jacopi, WIL- 


| LIAM J. Jacopr, Epmunp C. WINGRED, 
L. L. Karis, and Knapp, O7MALLEY, 
HILL and HARrts for appellees. 

The court's opinion, delivered July 3, 
| follows in full text: 

BUFFINGTON, Circuit Judge—In the 
court below, the West Disinfecting Com- 
pany, a corporate citizen of New York 
and herein called plaintiff, filed a_ bill 

| against the United States Paper Mills, 
Inc., a corporate, and Courtney P. Winter, | 
an individual, citizen of Pennsylvania, 
| hereafter called defendants, praying they 
| be decreed to convey to plaintiff letters 
| patent No. 1625566, granted Apr. 19, 
| 1927, to Courtney P. Winter and Duncan 


| A. Rosenthal. It further charged him 
{with infringing patent No, 1399098 


j granted Dec. G, 1921, to Courtney P. 
; Winter for a folding machine. The case 
| Was by stipulation referred to a master, | 
who heard testimony and field a report,| 
wherein he held the plaintiff was not en- | 
j titled to a transfer of the patent No. 
| 1625566, and that defendants did mot. in- | 
| fringe patent No. 1399098 On hearing, 
| the court below overruled exceptions to 
j the master’s report and entered a decree 
dismissing the bill, Thereupon plaintiif 
took this appeal. 


License Covered All 


| Improvements on Machine 
| The underlying question is the con-| 





struction and application of a contract 
made Oct. 18, 1920, between the de-| 
fendant Winter and the plaintiff. So far 
as here pertinemt, the facts are that the 
| plaintiff used in its factory a paper fold- 
ing machine of the ordinary type. Winter 
who was then in plaintifl’s employ and 
| pay, made an improvement which con- 
sisted in an auxiliary attachment to the 
machine and which enabled the machine 
of the old type to detach the perforated | 
| sheets and thereafter fold them and 
thereby effect certain desirable results. 
The contract provided for the prosecu- 
tion of a patent therefor and its assign- 
ment thereof to the plaintiff. Contem-| 
plating that Winter might make other 
improvements on the ylaintiff’s then ma- 
chine, and that such improvements. in- 
volved inventioms which might be pat- | 
entable, the contract provided: 

_VII. The party of the first part hereby 
gives and grants to the party of the second 
part the soleand exclusive license to man- 

| ufacture under, use, operate, produce and 
control throughout the United States of 
America, said folding machine covered by 
said application or by letters patent to be 
granted thereon, and upon all improve- 
ments thereon orevariations thereof, for the 
full term for which said letters patent are 
or may be granted, and the party of the 
second part will procure and execute all 
papers necessary to the fulfilment of such 
agreement, 

IX. Said party of the first part 
promptly inform the party of the 
part of any improvements he may 
or discover upom or affecting said folding 
machine and shall execute all documents 
necessary or proper as may he required by 
said party of the second part in order 
to apply for letters patent thereon, 


shall | 
second 
invent 


Infringement Used as 
Test in Master’s Ruling 


The improvement of the machine un- 
, der way at the making of the contract 
was perfected, patented and the plain- 
tiff accorded full enjoyment thereof as 
provided by the contract. Subsequently 
and while Winter was still under the em- 
ploy and pay of the plaintiff, Winter, in 
conjunction with Duncan A. Rosenthai, 
but without informing the plaintiff there- 
of, discovered a device which could be ad- 
ded to the old type machine to take the 
place of the attachment of his first pat- 
ented attachment. 
| This later device enabled the original 
machine to greatly increase the output 
it was able to make by Winter’s first de- 
vice, The plaintiff claims Winter’s sec- 
ond device is covered by the contract pro- 
vision that plaintiff was to have not only 
“said folding machine covered by said ap- 
| plication or by letters patent granted 

thereon,” but, im addition, to have the en- 
joyment “upon all improvements thereon 
or variations thereof” and “of any im- 
provements he (Winter) may invent © 
discover upon or affecting said folding 
machine.” 

From the foregoing it seems clear to 
us that what the parties had in view 
when this contract was made was not the 
technical provisions of the patent law 
but the improvement of a folding ma- 
chine such as it was then using. To ef- 
fect such improvement the contract pro- 
vided for the plaintiffs obtaining not only 
the then discovered improvement Winter 
had made on the old folding machine and 
which was embodied in his patent appli- 
cation threfor, but it also contemplated 
that Winter might make “improvements 
thereon,” or “variations thereof,” or im- 
provements “effecting said folding ma- 
chine.” 

Such being the designation by the 
parties of the wndiscovered possibilities, 
for which the contract provided, look- 
ing toward the betterment of the folding 
machine, the question is did Winter's 





Brief Opposing Review 
Of Dye Litigation Filed, 


Contending that the Alien Property | 
Custodian effectively seized the former 
owner's right to sue for royalties result- 
ing from the use and enjoyment of Ger- 
man dye patents taken during the war| 
under authority of the trading with the 
enemy act, prior to their sale by the 
custodian, The Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., has just filed a brief in opposition | 
| to the petition for a writ of certiorari 
i filed in the cases of Fabwerke vormal 
Meister Lucius & Bruning et al. v. Chem- | 
ical Foundation, Inc., Nos. 179-182. 

The suit, it is noted in the petitions | 
for the writ of certiorari, was instituted 
to recover certain royalties held by the; 
Alien Property Custodian and the Treas- | 
urer of the United States. The circuit) 
court of appeals found that the royalties | 
should be paid to the Chemical Founda- 
| tion and declared that by the seizure of 
| the patents during the war the interests | 
(of the German owners were completely 

taken. By subsequent sale the Chemical | 
Foundation acquired all the  interest'| 
which had been seized. 


{the improvement shown 


second device constitute “improvements 
thereon,” ‘‘variations thereof,” “affecting 
said folding machine.” The very 
thorough and able discussion and decision 
by the master—and the court in its opin- 
ion adopted the master’s view—turns on 
the question whether Winter’s se¢ond de- 
vice infringes Winter’s first patent. 

But this in our judgment overlooks 
the fact that the contract was not re- 
stricted to improvements which in- 
fringed the original patent but contem- 
plated devices which could be made the 
subject of other and further patents and 
which patents should be applied and 
which if “improvements thereon,” “varia- 
tions thereof,” “affecting said folding 
machine” were to be assigned. 

It must be borne in mind that what 
the parties had before them and what 
constituted the subject matter of the con- 
tract was the common folding machine 
of the old art, that the then device of 
Winter the parties had in view and which 
they hoped would be patented was an 
“improvement thereon,” a ‘variation 
thereof” and a device “affecting said 
folding machine.” If then these terms 
aptly describe what Winter secured by 
his first patent, the contract makes clear 
that the second device and the second 
patent which the contract contemplated, 
provided for and meant should be as- 
signed, should apply to other devices 
having such qualities or characteristics. 

In other words, the future and further 
patentable devices which it contemplated 
Winter might make were improvements, 
not on his then made improvement, but 
improvements on the original machine as 
a whole. For it will be borne in mind 
that the inventive feature of Winter’s 
first device, as well as of his second, is 
not a complete, operative machine but 


‘lattachments to the folding machine of 


the old art. Unattached to such ma- 
chine, neither of them would have op- 
erative functional power. 


Touching the general similarity of the 
two attachments, the master correctly 
says: 

“The plaintiff repeatedly emphasizes 
the novel character of the invention, in 
that the material was folded by the ac- 
tion of rotating devices which turned on 
axes substantially parallel with the plane 
or line of the feed of the paper, and 
claims that none of the prior patents 
cited shows in any form the embodiment 
just described. The expert for the de- 
fense agrees thatthis construction, which 
is common to the machine of plaintiff 
and defendants, is novel.” 

We accordingly hold that Winter’s 
second device was one covered by the 
contract. 


Patentee Ordered to 
Transfer Interest 


But we have not been convinced that 
the prima facies arising from the grant 
of patent No. 1625566 to Winter and 
Rosenthal jointly has been overcome. 
Finding therefore as we do that they 
were joint inventors and Winter’s un- 
divided one-half alone is subject to the 
contract in question, we hold that’ his 
one-half should be assigned to the plain- 
tiff, but as the other half is owned by 
Rosenthal, the president of the defend- 
ant company, and presumably it is using 
it with his consent, no decree for in- 
fringement thereof or of accounting 
therefor will be decreed against iti 

As to the alleged infringement of pat- 
ent No. 1399098, the master found that 
while Winter’s invention may have en- 
titled him to make broader claim@ than 
he made, that the restricted claims 


|granted him on the folding machine he 


showed, were not broad enough to cover 
in second de- 
vice. Without entering into details and 
restating the satisfactory analysis made 
by the master on such question of in- 
fringement, we limit ourselves to saying 
we agree therewith. 

The record will, therefore, be remanded 
to the court below with instructions— 

First: To dismiss the bill as to pat- 
ent No. 1399098. 

Second: To order the defendant Win- 
ter to transfer his undivided half in- 
terest in patent No. 1625566 to the plain- 


' tiff company. 


Third: To dismiss the bill as to the 
United States Paper Mills, Inc. 

Fourth: To order as to the costs in 
this court and the court below, that the 
plaintiff pay one-half thereof and the de- 


'fendant the other half. 





Review Asked in Suit Based 
On Negligence of Railroad 


Wanton negligence exists on the part 
of a railroad when a locomotive engineer 
passes caution and stop signals, it is 
contended in a petition for a writ of 
certiorari asking the Supreme Court of 
the United States to review the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
@ the case of Bowman v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., No. 201. 

The suit was for damages resulting 
from the death of the petitioner’s hus- 
band, it is explained, The lower court 
in Pennsylvania took the position, it is 
stated, that the liability releasing 
phrases of a railroad pass, used by de- 
ceased, on an interstate journey are of 
no force and effect if there is present 
wilful or wartton negligence on the part 
of the carrier. It is urged that the trial 
court was justified in submitting to the 
jury the question of whether the negli- 
gence of the operating crew of the train 
causing a rear-end collision was wilful 
or wanton where established rules gov- 
erning the operation of a train in a 
railroad automatic block signal system 
were violated in view of the proven pur- 
pose of such rules and system being to 
eliminate rear-end collision hazards by 
providing a space interval between 
trains. 

The petition alleges that the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in reversing a 
judgment in the plaintiff’s favor by the 
lower court, took the position that the 
plaintiff offered insufficient proof to sus- 
tain her claim, and set up what is re- 
ferred to in the brief as an “erroneous 
concept of wanton negligence.” 
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Tax On Interest 
Accrued at Sale 
Of Notes Upheld 


Rate Construed to Be Income 
To Purchaser of Secur- 
ities Though Not Due at 
Time of Transfer 


sg 





/ 





Interest accrued but not due or pay- 
able at the time the securities bearing 
the interest were transferred from one 
holder to another constitutes income to 
the purchaser thereof and is taxable 10 
him in the year when paid according 
to a ruling by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit. The court 
held that Congress considered the in- 
terest-bearing securities as tangible 
property and the interest accrued at the 
time of the transfer being incidental to 
the securities also must be regarded a- 
tangible property. 

PonTIAC COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 
v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE: CIRCUIT CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE SIXTH CircuIT, No. 5361. 

Petition to review orders of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. Before DENISON, 
Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, Circuit 
Judges. 

The full text of the opinion, delivered 
June 28, follows: 

Hicks, Circuit Judge.—Petition by 
Pontiac Commercial & Savings Bank to 
review the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals affirming the action of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in assess- 
ing, on redetermination, deficiencies in 
income taxes against it in the sum of 
$6,954.96 for 1920 and $7,690.50 for 1921. 
Pontiac Savings Bank had a capital of 
$500,000 and a surplus of approximately 
$100,000. First Commercial Bank of 
Pontiac had a capital of $200,000 and a| 
surplus of approximately $90,000. On 
Oct. 15, 1919, these banks agreed to and 
shortly did consolidate with a capital of 
$750,000 and a surplus of $150,000. 
This capital was contributed in the ratio 
of $2 by Pontiac Savings Bank to $1 by 
First Commercial Bank. Petitioner 
amended its charter, changed its name to 
Pontiac Commercial & Savings Bank, in- 
creased its capital stock to $750,000 and | 
issued $250,000 of its stock to the stock-| 
holders of the First Commercial Bank in| 
exchange for the stock of that bank. The 
assets of the First Commercial Bank! 
were transferred to petitioner and there- 
upon the First Commercial Bank went | 
out of existence. Its business has con-} 
tinued as a branch bank under the char-| 
ter of petitioner. However, the merger | 
agreement provided that the value of the 
assets of each bank be determined by a} 
committee of three directors from each 
bank. It was further provided: 

“2. That an appraisal of the real 
esiate, furniture, fixtures, equipment and 
bond investments that have a fiuctuat- 
ing value be made in such manner as the | 
committee of the directors, hereinabove | 
mentiened, shall determine; that the ac- 
crued interest item be not taken into con- | 
sideration as each institution does not 
credit interest on its loans until paid, 
and the dates of paying interest on sav- 
ings account are the same; the notes and | 
discounts to be taken over at face value, 
except such items thereof as are ex-| 
cepted and disapproved by the said com-| 
mittee of directors, above mentioned.” | 
(Italics ours.) 

It was further provided: “4. All oz 
the notes and mortgage investments of | 
each institution shall be taken over by | 


| 
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sel’s office— 
Functions heretofore performed by 


Internal Revenue. 


State Tax 


rate—Validity of statute— ; 
Statutes of Indiana empowering the 


interefres with the right of local self 








Promulgated July 15 

Howard N. Eavenson. Docket 
24754, 32851. 

The sale of certain stock was not 
consummated after Dec. 31, 1921, 
and the profits therefrom are not 
taxable under the capital gain pro- 
visions of the revenue acts of 1921 
and 1924. Charles W. Dahlinger, 20 
B. T. A. —, followed. 

Cecil Q. Adams. Docket No. 41167. 

The Commissioner erred in includ- 
ing in the petitioner’s gross income 
for the calenda: year 1924 the 
amount of a dividend, which dividend 
was declared on Dec. 26, 1924 by a 
resolution which stated “Checks for 
same to be mailed Dee. 1924” 
where the petitioner, who kept his | 
vooks and reported his income for | 
each calendar year on the basis of | 
cash received and disbursed, re- | 
ceived a check for his dividend in | 
due course on Jan. 2, 1925. 

Josephine B. Conroy and Manchester | 
Savings & Trust Co., Executors of the 
Estate of William E. Conroy, Deceasel. 
Docicet Nos. 26242, 32221. 

Charles W. Dahiinger, 20 B. T. A. 
—, followed. 

Peter A. Miller. Docket No. 31389. 

In July 1922, the petitioner bought. 


Nos. 


" 
ol, 


| 
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Equal 
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Income—Interest—Interest accrued on securities prior to transfer—1918 act— 

Where two banks effected a consolidation In which securities held by each 
were taken in at face value and where interest accrued thereon was disre- 
the interest accrued but not due or payabie 
at the time of the transfer was income to the new bank, which acquired 
them because the interest was incidental to the securities themselves.—Pon- 
tiac Commercial and Savings Bank v. Commissioner. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—V U.S. 





Tax administration—Functions of special advisory committee—General coun- 


the 60-day conference units of the 


corporation audit division and the personal audit division of the general 
counsel’s office, and a portion of the function performed by the review division 
of the general counsel’s office are transferred to the special advisory commit- 
tee for disposition as to both law and fact.—Bur. Int. Rev. (Com. Mim. Coll. 
No. 3814.)—V U. S. Daily, 1563, July 16, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Burcau of Internal Revenue as @ precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Cemmissioner of 


Decisions 


Indiana State tax board—Authority and functions—Reduction of city tax 


State board of tax commissioners to 


review and reduce the tax rate fixed by city authorities, in accordance with 
the budget adopted by the city, is not unconstitutional on the ground that it 
government, or on the ground that it 
delegates legislative power to an administrative board, since the right of 
local self government does not include the right of taxation except in so far 
as the State has granted the power of taxation to municipalities subject to |]} 
revocation, modification and control by 
delegated to the board is to determine, as a matter of fact, and not as a 
legislative act, whether the tax levy fixed by the city would raise more than 
is needed to provide the sums set out in the budget.—Zoercher et al. v. Agler 
et al. (Ind. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1 







the legislature, and since the power 


563, July 16, 1930. 


an apartment house. At tpat time 
he was engaged in practicing law 
and also in making loans on real 
estate as a broker. He sold the 
apartment house in December, 1924, 
at a profit. Held, the apartment 
house constituted a capital asset and 
the profit derived from its sale is 
taxable as a capital net gain under 
section 208 of the revenue act of 
1924, 

Progress Paper Compuny. 
89648. 

Cancellation of indebtedness by 
agreement of creditors, under the 
circumstances involved herein, held, 
not to constitute income. 


~ Docket No. 


MeGowin-Fosnee Lumber 
Dochket No. 34466. 

The petitioner is a transferee of 
the McGowin-Foshee Lumber Com- 
panv of Alabama and is liable for 
the income and profits taxes due 
from that company for the years 
1918 and 1919. 

May, Stern & Company. 
JISE61. 

The Commissioner’s determination 
that the expenditures for incoming 
freight and drayage should be added 


to the cost of goods sold, approved. 
ey 


Company. 


| 


Docket No. 


| clusive, be the basis for the tax of said 
| bank or coyporation for its second tax-| 


| any 
| business and pays the minimum tax. | 





‘Company Starting Business 
May Join With Affiliated 
Firms During First Year, 
Attorney General Says 





| State of California: 
| Sacramento, July 15. 


A corporation commencing to do busi- 
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On Consolidated | 


Return for Taxes 
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Detweiler, Charles Samuel. The waiting | 
isles; Baptist missions in the Caribbean, | 
by edited by the Department of | 
missionary education, Board of education | 
of the Northern Baptist convention. 167 | 
p. Phil., Boston, etc., The Judson press, | 


1930. 30-13515 | 
| Fern, Vergilius Ture Anselm, ed. What is | 
_Uutheranism? A symposium in_ inter- | 


| 
| 


|ness in California during a taxable year) 


and which is a member of a consolidated 
group for a fractional part of the tax 
year only may join with the other cor- 
| porations in a consolidated return for 
such year, and include its income for 
| such part of the year as it is a member 
of the affiliated group, the attorney gen-! 
‘eral, U. S. Webb, has. advised the fran- | 
chise tax commissioner, R. E, Blight, in| 
response to his inquiry. 

The opinion of the attorney general | 
follows in full text: | 


28th in which you ask for my opinion} 


}upon the question whether a corpora- 
| tion commencing to do business in Cali-| 


fornia during a taxable year may be in-| 
cluded with other corporations in a con- 


| solidated return covering the same tax- 


able year. 
Prepayment of Taxes 
The third paragraph of section 13 of) 


|the bank and corporation franchise tax 


act (Stats. 1929, p. 19) reads as follows: 

“Prepayment of tax on commencemetit 
of business. A bank which locates or 
commences to do business within the lim- 
its of this State, and a corporation. which 
commences to do business in this State, | 
after the effective date of this act, “shai! 
| thereupon prepay the minimum tax here- 
under, and upon the filing of its return | 
within two months and fifteen days after | 
ithe close of its taxable year its tax for) 
that year shall be adjusted upon the basis 
of the net income received during that 
taxable year. Said return shall also, | 
in accordance with sections 23 to 26 in-| 





able year.” | 

The above quoted language clearly con-| 
templates that upon commencing busi- | 
ness in this State a corporation shall pay 
the minimum tax of $25. This payment | 
constitutes a credit upon such tax as may 
later be assessed against it for that tax- 
able year. There is no requirement in| 
section 13 that the corporation shall make | 
return at the time it commences | 


Turning to section 14 we find provision | 


for the making of consolidated returns.| pa pjer, 


Pursuant to this section a corporation} 


‘which is a member of the consolidated 


group for a fractional part of the year 
only may join in the consolidated re- 
turn, and include its income for such 
part of the year as it is a member of the 


| affiliated group. : 


Basis for Assessment | 


| 
Under section 13 the return made by | Putnam, George Granville. Salem vesseis | 
|a corporation commencing business duz- | 


ing a taxable year is the basis for the 


| assessment of the tax for the fractional 


part of that taxable year and is also 
the basis for the tax for the ensuing tax- 
able year. 
my opinion, prevent such a corporation 
from joining in a consolidated return. 
You state that if the first year’s opera- 


| Goggin, Walter J. 


Dear Sir: I have your letter of June) Goodspeed’s book shop, Boston. 


| Lane, Sir William Arbuthnot. 


| Markett, Mark I. 


| Markum, Leo. 


| Moure, Thomas. 


| Moscheisker, Robert von. 


| Penney, Alfred J. 


pretation, edited by Vergilius Fern. 307 | 
p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-13517 | 


Fisher, William Arms. Ye olde New-Eng- | 


land psalm-tunes, 1620-1820, with his- | 
torical sketch, biographical notes, and | 
hints on performance, by... 56 p. Bos- | 
ton, Oliver Ditson co., 1930. 30-13505 


Fuller-Maitland, John Alexander.’ A door- | 
keeper of music, by ... 310 p., illus. 
London, J. Murray, 1929. 30-13509 

Geyer, Siegfried. By candle light; a little} 
comedy in three acts, adapted by Harry | 
Graham from the German of .. .} 
(French’s acting edition, no. 680.) 76 p.|! 
N. Y., S. French, 1930. 30-13527 | 

. Cost accounting, | 

. . foreword and addenda by Fred- | 

86 p. Phil., 1930. 

30-13535 | 
Good- 

speed’s catalogue of genealogies and local 

histories, historical and genealogical pe- 
riodicals, blanks and blank books for 
genealogical records, English local his- 
tory and genealogy, colonial and revolu- 
tionary records, books on surnames, her- 
aldry, ete. 176 p. Boston, 
Goodspeed’s book shop, 1930. 


by . 
erick W. Woodbridge. 


| 


Mass., | 


30-13331 | 


| Hilsee, Donald Ashcraft. . .. Auditing, mak- 


ing an audit, by ... foreword and ad- 
denda by Frederick W. Woodbridge. 
55 p. Phila., 1930. 30-1353 
Jacob, Anna Gertrude. Questionnaire for 
teachers, based on Personal hygiene. 46 
p. Boston, The Christopher publishing 
house, 1930. 380-13322 
The preven- 
tion of the diseases peculiar to civiliza- | 





tion. 99 p., illus. London, Faber & | 
Faber, 1929. 30-13328 | 
| Larremore, Wilbur. Last lyrics, by . 


edited by Thomas A. Larremore. 53 p. 
Jamaica, N. Y., The Marion press, 1930. 
30-13526 
Word and sentence drills | 
for Gregg shorthand. Anniversary ed. 
188 p. N. Y., The Gregg publishing co., 
1930. 80-13329 | 
Mrs. Grundy; a history of | 
four centuries of morals intended to il- 
luminate present problems in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, by... 665 p., 
illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. | 
30-13518 
Lallah Rookh, an oriental 


romance by . . illustrated by Ben 
Kutcher. 179 p. N. Y., L. Macveagh, | 
1930. 30-13521 | 


Address of Rob- | 
ert von Moschzisker at unveiling of in- | 
scribed boulder to mark the birthplace of | 
John Banister Gibson at Gibson’s Mills, | 
Perry County, Pennsylvania, September | 
27, 1929. 8 p., illus. Pittsburgh? 1929. | 
30-5183 | 
Watch- | 
ing Europe grow. i ie 
H. Liveright, 1930. 30-13512 
Great men. 154 p. Hart- 

ford, Conn., The S, S. Scranton co., 193( 
30-1: 

Pinzon Castula de Carreno-Mallarino. 
bel... Hados, novela. 427 p. San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif., Hispano-America, 1929. | 
3830-13519 | 





Mrs. Cornelia (Stratton). 
489 p., illus. 






! 


and their voyages; a history of the Euro- | 
pean, African, Australian and South Pa- 
cific Islands trade as carried on by Salem 
merchants, particularly the firm of N. L. | 
Rogers & brothers. 175 p. Salem, Mass., | 
The Essex institute, 1930. 387.097445 | 


| 
| 


This provision does not, in| Richards, Mary Theodora Gertrude. A prel- | 


with twenty il- 
Kath- 


ude to Provence, by... 
lustrations from photographs by 
leen Alexander, and a map... 
illus. London, The Richards press, 





Group Making Tax Survey Considers Elimination of All 
Property Levies for State Purposes 


tions of the new corporation are includ- 30-13813 


ed in a consolidated return as permit- Roe, Fred. Ancient church chests and chairs 
ted by section 14 such procedure would| jn the home counties round greater Lon- 
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PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





Government Books 
and Publications 


e 
Received by 
| Documents described under this heading 

are aateiaaiie at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


and children’s books are excluded. 


entific system of shorthand ever in- | 
vented; gives a speed of over 100 words | 
a minute in less than 30 days, can be} 


written by hand or on the typewriter | The Agricultural Situation, A Brief Sum- 
Bi leaves. ‘Denver, Col, Stengwriting,| PY of Eeonomic Conditions—Volume 14 
inc., 30. 3830-13380 | NO. ft, } ’ - ¢ _by 
Stopes, Marie Charlotte Carmichael, ed. he Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Mother England, a contemporary history, | United States Department of Agriculture. 
self-written by those who have had no, Subscription price, 25 cents per es 
historian, edited by ... 206 p. Londons! oui -, (Agr. 26-1797) 
J. Bale. cole & Daniclesop, 1020. New Publications of the United States Bu- 
, ? reau of Mines, Issued During May, 1930— 
List 181. Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of Commerce. Free. 


30-13536 

Stout, Eudora Belle. The bow in the clouds. | 
37 p. Boston, The Christopher publish- 
ing house, 1929, 30-13514 
Thiery, Maurice. The life and voyages of | 
Captain Cook. 237 p. London, G. Bles, 


OE 


pocket classics.) 204 p. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-13441 


1929. 30-13328 | Luquet, Georges Henri. The art of religion 

Todd,John Aiton, ed. The shipping world of fossil man, by ... translated by J. 
afloat and ashore, founded on lectures Townsend Russell, jr. . . . with a preface 
delivered at the City school of com- by George Grant MacCurdy. 213 p., illus. 
merce, Liverpool. 292 p. N. Y., Sir| New Haven, Yale university press, 1930. 


mo Pitman & sons, 1929. 30-13538 
Viaud, Julien. Jerusalem, by Pierre Loti 
(pseud.) translated from the French by | 


30-13658 
| McCallum, Duncan. China to Chelsea, a 
modern pilgrimage along ancient high- 


W. P. Baines. 212 p. N. Y., Frederick A.| Ways, by... illustrations from_ the 
Stokes co., 19380. 30-26391 author’s photographs & maps by D. L, 
Vail, Robert William Glenroie. “A mes- Browne. 283 p. London, E, Benn limited, 
sage to Garcia;” a bibligraphical puzzle. 1930. 30-13665 


MacPherson, Hector Copland. Modern cos- 
mologies; a historical sketch of researches 
and theories concerning the structure 
of the universe. 131 p. London, Oxford 
university press, 1929. 30-13346 

Mangan, John. History of the Steam fit- 
ters’ protection association of Chicago. 
206 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Steam fitters’ 
protective association, 1930. 30-13434 

Maugham, William Somerset. The gentle- 
man in the parlour; a record of a journey 


18 p. N. Y., The New York public li- 
_ brary, 1930. 3830-13333 
Vines, Sherard. The course of English clas- 

sicism. (Hogarth lectures on literature. 

No. 12.) 160 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace 

and co., 1930, 30-13524 
Williams, Frank J... . If you must specu- | 

late, learn the rules. 96 p. N. Y., A. 
A. Knopf., 1930. 30-13530 
Winship, George Parker, The Merrymount 

press ef Boston; an account of the work 


of Daniel Berkeley Updike, by .. . with — Rangoon to Haiphong. 300 p. Gar- 
a list of one hundred and fifty Merry- en City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
mount press books. (Bibliotheca typo- | y co., 1930. =~ — 30-13445 
graphica. Vol. V.) 45 p. Vienna, Medina, Jose Toribio. ... Bibliografia de las 


lenguas quechua y aymara. (Contribu- 
tions from the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye foundation, vol. VII, no. 7.) 
117 p., illus. N. Y., Museum of the Amer. 
ican Indian, Heye foundation, 1930. 
30-13336 
The financial or- 
(Mate- 


752 p., 


Printed for H. Reichner, 1929. 30-1333 | 
Winston’s cumulative loose-leaf encyclo- 
pedia and dictionary; a comprehensive | 
reference work; editor-in-chief, Thomas | 
E. Finegan . illustrated with photo- | 
graphs, maps, drawings and color plates; 
including seven color plates from the 
G. Ferris collection of American | 
historical paintings. 12 v., illus Phila., | 


| Moulton, Harold Glenn. 
ganisation of society 
rials for the study of business.) 


Jd. 40 





The John C. Winston co., 1930, 30-13522 illus. Chicago, Ill, The University of 
Chicago press, 1930. 30-13433 
Muir, Ramsay. British history; a survey 


Bangs, Joh2 Robert, jr. Industrial account-{ of the history of all the British peoples, 


ing for executives. 1st ed. (McGraw-Hill 816 p., illus. London, G. Philip & son 
industrial management series, D. S. Kim-| 19296 30-13672 
ball, consulting editor. 449 p., illus. N.| Needham, Joseph. The sceptical biologist 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-13432} (ten essays). 288 p. London, Chatto 
Bower, William Clayton. Character through| & Windus, 1929. 30-13465 


creative experience. (The University of | 
Chicago publications in religious educa- | 
tion. Handbooks of ethics and religion.) | 
276 p. Chicago, Ill, The University of | 
Chicago press, 1930. 30-13661 | 
Bronson, Wilfrid S. Fingerfins, the tale of | 
a Sargasso fish; pictures and story by... .| 
52 p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillan CO., | 
5350-13341 | 





State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
South Carolina—Legislative Manual of the 
Seventy-Eighth General Assembly of South 
Carolina and Reference Book, J. Wilson 
Gibbes, Clerk of the House of Represent- 
a. Columbia, 1930. 
: : ; . 4 io—Eighte a : = 
yore Ma sage oo Kellogg. 376 p. | Savisaeet of Haste ar Ge ka aoe 
eveland, e Arthur H. Clark on i qari erintendent of Banks, Columbus, 1925. 
1 bas PO = Siriaas io—Nineteenth Annual Report of the De- 
a as ast pine gee pened of | partment of Banks of Ohio, H. E. Scott, 
SEG, Storica’ Outline. (Archaeo-| Superintendent of Banks, Columbus, 1926 
logical survey of India. Reports. Imperial , Rhode Island—Fifth Annual Report of ‘the 
Socom oF India nat sekeeuen State — Welfare Commission Rela- 
, tive to the Sockanossett School of Rhode 


branch, 1929. 30-13674 : ; : 5 : 
Dooley, Willlam Henry: Clothing and stvley| tnt peat ence agegusnin: Superintend 

or dressmakers, milliners, buyers, de- | Rhode Island Savant ig 

a 4d coat 4 ; ieee | —s y-Fourth Annual Re- 

a i —. as mere. | port of the Sockanossett School for Boys 

id, ao Se ston, D. C. Heat sraetek . ee State of Rhode Island, State Publie 
sates, Roy. The traveller’s handbook for wiebhieee--The Sane sca Gee ei 

alestine and Syria, by . . .-revised by| of the State of Minnesota, Mike Holm, 


Harry Charles Luke... with an appendix + > : ie 
on the historical interest of the sites and Secretary of State, Minneapolis, 1929. 


monuments of Palestine by Professor J. 
Garstang. 2d ed. 548 p. London, Simp- 
kin, Marshall, 1929. 30-13673 





1930, 
Burney, Sir Charles Dennistoun. The world, 
the air and the future. 356 p., illus. ‘Lon- | 
don, A. A. Knopf, 1929. 30-13458 | 
Clark, Austin Hobart. The new evolution; | 
zoogenesis. 297 p., illus. Baltimore, The | 
Williams & Wilkins co., 1930. 30-13344 | 
Cole, Harry Ellsworth. Stage coach and 
tavern tales of the Old Northwest, by... 


Rhode Island—Psychological Work Under 

the Public Welfare Commission of the 
| State of Rhode Island, Providence, 1929. 
| Rhode Island—First Annual Report of the 

















; : nullify the requirements of section 13] don; being the tour of an antiquary with| Fausset, , " H | =e — a1 u epo 
the consolidated institution at face} State of Indiana: Bloomington, July 15. so far as the aaa of a tax for the| pencil can camera through the churches “oe h, pe hi my | State — Welfare Commission Relat- 
wae * * *” Although no specific recommendations | one-half of the total levy for State pur-| privilege of doing business in the first| of Middlesex Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent ’30-13681 198 to Mouse of Correction, Providence, * 
Interest Taxable have been drafted by the State tax sur-! poses.” year is concerned. and Surrey, by . . . with a foreword by/ Fullerton, William Young. The legacy of| Rhode Island—Third 
aan aaa » auake. Vana al : : ST geen : Ne i ae . C. Reginald Grundy. 130 p., illus. Lon- Bunyz 27 : oon |e ne- ird Annual Report of the 
Among the assets acquired by peti-| vey committee appointed by Governor| Personal property in the State yielded| I do not see why such a result would & +” 1929 Po 30-13504 | nyan. 127 p. London, E. Benn, 1928. ° State Public Welfare Commission Re- 
tioner from the First Commercial Bank/ Harry G. Leslie pursuant to a joint reso-| 37.1 per cent of the total revenue de-| follow. The initial tax of $25 has al-| on ~ — Pulpit and |F a : : 30-13448/ lating to County Jails, Peter P. Keeley, 
were certain interest-bearing securities! lution passed by the last Indiana legis- rived from taxation in 1929, or approxi-|Teady been paid, and at the end of the, i manuel 7 ith Gedeen at = poe fi oul setr. The gas: ers case | | Member of Commission, Providence, 1926, 
upon which interest not yet due or pay-/ lature, certain underlying principles| mately 53,000,000, he said, but it should| first year the tax is adjusted on the basis| prayers, and other aids to devotion. 235| Y. The Macmillan co 10967” aoPigani | Ohio—Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the 
able had accrued at the date of the| have been agreed upon as an objective! have yielded more than double that | of ‘the income for the fractional year, If| jp. “Boston, Chicago, The Pilgrim press, | Giffen, Morrison Beall. Fashoda the inci- | Sopsremmndent - zone anc teen Aa- 
merger in the sum of $43,068.59. These} which the committee will strive to attain,| amount. |there is no income the minimum tax; 1930. 30-13516} dent and its diplomatic setting. 230 p.| ere a ee hago of Chk, reer 
interest items were collected by peti-| the chairman of the committee, State] “Undoubtedly, we are approaching aj Stands; if there is income which pro-| Shultz, Mrs. Gladys (Denny). The physical! Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago | Ohio ~Thirig-ninth Report of the Muperie= 
tioner in the year 1920 and peti-| Senator J. Clyde Hoffman, told the an-| point in the cycle of taxation where the| duces a tax greater than $25 the excess| care and habit training of the pre-school| press, 1930. 30-13669|  tendent of Building and Loan Associa- 
tioner kept its accounts and made its/ nual convention of the Indiana Bar As-| abandonment of a tax on any property | Must be paid (presumably as a deficiency —. (Better mates = genes, SO | Girard de Viane. Girart de Vienne, chanson| tions of the State of Ohio, Department 
tax returns upon the cash receipt and| sociation in an address July 11. Sach cir ae tole tala is. eminent.’| assessment), and at the same time upon aioe Steere Be. > ate eae = 7 geste, edited according to ms. BXIX of Commerce, Columbus, 1928. * 
disbursement basis. The Commissioner! These principles, Mr. Hoffman de-|Senator Hoffman predicted. ‘“When| the same return the tax for the ensuing! j999° ’ ” 30-13529 erie G. Yeandle. 249 po Nee Columbia} iat Tf etie 


determined that this interest so collected | 
constituted income to petitioner upon! 
which he made a tax assessment as above 
indicated. Petitioner appealed to the 
Board of Tax Appeals and insisted that 
these items were not taxable income but 
represented invested capital. The board 
confirmed the decision of the Commis- 
sioner and we concur. 

The securities in question were “tangi- 
ble property” (rev. act 1918, chapter 18, 
40 Stat. 1057, section 325(a)) and the 
accrued interest at the time of the trans- | 
fers being incidental to the securities 
themselves should also be regarded as) 
“tangible property” and the actual cash 
value thereof, if the securities and ac- 
crued interest had been accepted by peti- 
tioner for its stock, might be regarded as | 
“invested capital.” (Rev. act 1918, chap-| 
ter 18, section 326(a), paragraph 2.) | 
But petitioner’s difficulty is, assuming as | 
did the Board of Tax Appeals that the) 
effect in fact of the merger agreement | 
was that petitioner acquired these securi- | 
ties for its stock, it yet remains that the 
accrued interest upon the securities was 
specifically omitted in determining the) 
eapital furnished. This was done by 
agreement as above shown and the 
parties were competent to agree as to 
what should constitute the new capital 
structure. This interest having been 
assigned to petitioner, and yet having | 
been omitted from the capital account, 
when collected by petitioner necessarily 
became income to petitioner just as it 
would have been to the Pontiac Savings 
Bank if collected before the transfer of 


the securities. These interest items 
when collected fell within the term 
“gross income” as defined in_ section 


213(a) rev. act 1918. We do not think 
it ean avail petitioner that the interest 
accrued while the securities were in the 
hands of its transferors. See Taft v. 
Bowers, 278 U. S. 478, 482. It was no} 
less income when collected by the united 
bank than it would have been if col-| 
lected by one of the units thereof before 
the consolidation. Cases cited to the ef- | 
fect that income such as profits, com- 
missions, etc., earned during the life of | 
a decedent but not due or payable at his | 
death are not taxable as income when 
collected, are not particularly helpful. 
There is no analogy between the status 
of the estate of a decedent and the sit-| 
uation presented here. 
Decision of Board Affirmed 

On Apr. 18, 1921, petitioner and the | 
Oakland County Savings Bank agreed 
to and shortly thereafter did consolidate. 
This merger was accomplished by sub- 
stantially the same method, procedure 
and agreement, as above indicated in the 
case of the Pontiac Bank and the Com- 
mercial Bank. A recitation of details 
would be superfluous. It is enough to} 
say that the new bank thus organized | 
was to have a capital of $1,000,0000 and | 
a surplus of $200,000 to be contributed in | 
the ratio of $3 by petitioner to $1 by the 
Oaklan* Bank and that among the as- | 
sets acquired by petitioner from the 


¢ 


clared, are to eliminate all property tax 
for State purposes, to distribute taxation | 
equally, so as not to penalize any class | 
of people, business or industry, and to| 
provide a means whereby every citizen | 
who has reached his or her majority | 
may contribute directly to the support of 
the State government. 

“There seems to be a general feeling 
abroad in the land that property is car- 
rying too much of the burden of the ex- 
pense of government,’ Mr. Hoffman 
said. “Similar commissions have been 
at work in many of the States, some of | 
which have made their final reports, | 
while others are just starting with their 
survey; so it may be generally accepted 
that the idea of the tax survey commit- 
tee is not peculiar to Indiana.” | 

Pointing out tnat the demand for pub- | 
lic improvements and conveniences has 
resulted in the present high tax rate, | 
Senator Hoffman said the committee | 
might recommend a limit beyond which 
no taxing unit could go as a means of | 
curtailing future advances in rates, but 
it realizes the great part the taxpayers | 
themselves must play if taxes are to be 
reduced. 

“An awakened public interest in tax- 
spending, as well as tax-paying, is es- 
sential to a reduction in the amount oi 
revenue Which must be raised by the va- 
rious methods of taxation,” he sai. 

“The committee is convinced that the 
budgets of the local units should be 
scanned with a view to eliminating all 
items of expenditure which are not es-| 
sential to the necessities of local gov- 
ernment. Here is a point where, 
many instances, it ‘is possible to effect 
immediate and positive relief, and that 
without additional legislation.” 


/}many other forms and methods of rais- 


|of merit. 


in| 


property goes into hiding and cannot be} 
forced out, it must and will eventually 
be abandoned as a source of taxation.” 

Senator Hoffman stated that “the in- 
come tax, various forms of execise | 
taxes, mortgage registration fees, and| 





ing public revenue” have been suggested 
to the committee and are being given 
consideration as a means of reducing) 
the tax on property. This would include 
abandonment of the State levy of 29 
cents, he said. 

“A considerable number of persons 
have advocated a retail sgles tax,” he 
declared, “as a means of furnishing the 
revenue needed to replace the State levy. 
This form of taxation has many points 
It is sometimes called a con- 
sumption tax, and is paid only on sales 


‘or purchases of goods for consumption 


by the ultimate consumer. In a slightly 
different form, it is known as a retail 
license tax. Both are identical 


sults, as the tax is based on the amount 


of sales. 

“In one instance, the purchaser is sup- 
posed to pay the tax, while in the latter, 
the merchant is supposed to pay the tax 
for the privilege of doing business, but, 


as a matter of fact, a part, if not all, is | 


passed on to the purchaser. 
“A practical example of this form of 


'tax is our gasoline tax, which seems to 


have almost universal approval as a 
means of raising revenue. It is, at the 
present time, a tax of about 25 per cent 
of the amount of the purchase, but the 
public pays without complaint. 

“A retail sales tax would be so slight 
in comparison that it is urged no ob- 
jection would be made by the consumer. 


| Such a tax should not be over 1 per cent 


| Operation Outlined 


. | 
in re-| 


of the amount of the sale. Even those | 


Among the subjects being considered ¢ wy ¢ , | 
in the most limited circumstances would | 


by the committee to remedy present de- | 


fects, according to Mr. Hoffman, are the | thus contribute to the support of the | 
elimination or consolidation of town-| government which protects them, They | 
ships and in some instances the con-| Would pay, on a ¥ per cent tax, only | 


year is levied and assessed, and is pay- | 
able as in other cases, all taxes being as- 
sessed for the current taxable year in 
which the return is made, but upon the 
basis of income for the preceding tax- 
able year. 





According to my understanding of the 
| act, it would operate in this matter: | 

A corporation having a fiscal year the| 
same as the calendar year commences | 
| business on June 1, 1930. It thereupon 
} pays a tax of $25. On or before March 
115, 193 this corporation and others 
| with whith it is affiliated make a joint 
| return covering the calendar year 1930. 
| The new corporation has a credit of $25, 
| but if the tax assessed against it for 
| 1930 is greater than $25 it pays the dif- 
|ference as a deficiency assessment for 
|that year, but probably without penal- 
| ties, as nothing is said in the act in that 
| connection. he corporation is then as- 
sessed for the year 1931 on the basis of | 
the consolidated return as in other cases. 
| This procedure, it seems to me, fully 
|} complies with the provisions of the act 
| and at the same time it contemplates and 
| provides for the assessing of all taxes 
; due from the new corporation. 





Mississippi Lists Funds | 
For Road Building in 1930 


} 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 15. | 

The State auditor, Carl C. White, an- | 
nounced July 12 that approximately $11,- 
| 312,000 will be available for road pur- 
| poses for 1930, if $1,300,000 in Federal 
aid funds are secured. Receipts from 
gasoline taxes for the year are esti- 
mated to be $7,000,000; from road and 





bridge privileges, $2,750,000, and from 
automobile tag fees, $262,000, all of 
which is used for road purposes. 


solidation of counties to eliminate mul- 
tiple items of overhead expense, the de- 
velopment of a more scientific method of 
assessing property, a study of properly 
tax exemptions, and possible elimination 
of the personal property tax. 

“As a result of the mortgage exemp- 
tion, more than $191,000,000 was re- 
moved from the duplicates in 1929,” the 
speaker asserted, “an amount sufficient 
to reduce the average tax rate of the 
State about 12 cents, or approximately 





Oakland 


which interest petitioner collected in the 
year 1921 and upon which as income the 
Commissioner assessed a tax. The de- 
terminative facts being substantially 


the same as in the case of the consolida- | 


tion of the Pontiac Savings Bank and 
First Commercial Bank the same result 
follows. 


Bank were securities upon | 
which interest, not yet due and payable, | 
had accrued in the sum of $40,641.54) 


$1.00 for each $100.00 of merchandise 
purchased. The payments are so grad- 
ual that this form of tax is said to be 
less noticed by the taxpayer than any 
other form of taxation. 

“The method 
should, and probably would, be simple 
and accompanied by little trouble to the 
merchant. 
would be the only requirement, so that 
at any stated period, 1 per cent of the 
total of such sales would be the com- 
puted tax, which could be shown by 
statement and paid to the treasurer in 
the same manner as the income tax is 
now paid. There is, perhaps, no other 
form of taxation which would more 
fairly distribute the tax burden, and 
perhaps, as has been said, none so little 
felt by the taxpayer. 

“A number of States, 22 to be exact, 
have adopted and are now using some 
form of income tax, either for personal 
or corporate incomes, The experience 


is varied, ranging from the criticism, in! 
The decision of the Board of Tax Ap-| some instances, where the rates are low, | 
| peals is, therefore, in all things affirmed.| that it does not produce sufficient reve- | 


s 


of collecting this tax} 


An accurate record of sales | 





are high, that it is a burden on industry, 


Smith, Joseph Russell. World-picture build-| Griggs, Earl Leslie. Hartley Coleridge; his 


}ereases are duiy adopted when three- 


|items in the appropriation bill last April | 


| amounts to $495,000, of which $470,000 


SU2=UoH__~|Celay Held to Bar Right | 
nue, to other instances, where the rates|To 


| with a tendency to drive industry from | 


| the State. 


“With the experience of other States | 





Smith, Mrs. Caroline Estes. The Philhar- | 
monic orchestra of Los Angeles; “the /} 


first decade”, 1919-1929. 283 p. Los} 
Angeles, Press of United printing co., 
1930. 30-13508 


ing; globe-map studies in creative geog- 
raphy. 109 p., illus. N. Y., G. Garrigue, 
1930. 30-13327 
Stenowriting, inc. Stenowriting, a new 
shorthand for the million. The mo%t sci- 
ow 








Nebraska Supreme Court 


Rules on Budget Question 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, July 15. | 
Under the constitutional budget sys- , 


| tem in Nebraska, a vote of three-fifths of 
{each house of the legislature is not re- | 
| quired on each separable item increased | 


in amount over the figure contained in 
the executive budget, the Supreme Court | 
of Nebr&ska has ruled, but such in- | 


fifths of each house approve an appro- 
priation bill as a whole. 
Governor Arthur J. Weaver had vetoed 


on the ground that a separate vote was 
not taken in each house on those items 
which were fixed by the legislature at a 
figure larger than that in the executive 
budget, or on items included which were 
not in the budget. The total of such items 


is to be raised by a property tax. 

State Tax Commissioner Harry Scott, 
member of the State board of taxation, | 
said orally the board would make a levy | 
to cover the amounts which the court | 
restored to the appropriation bill. Com- | 
missioner Scott estimates that an addi- 
tional 15-100 of one mill will raise the 
amount of revenue needed to cover the | 
vetoed items. 








| 


Question Validity of Tax 


State of New York: 
: Albany, July 15. | 
In an action by the State of New York 


| for us to follow, if we should adopt the | against a foreign corporation for judg- 


income tax, the rates and exemptions 
should be such as to make it less ob- 
jectionable from the standpoint of either 
of the criticisms above mentioned. 
sales tax has not been widely adopted 
by the States, and the experience is cor- 
respondingly limited. 

“Various other forms of excise taxes 
have been suggested 


yielding an amount commensurate with 
that of the income or retail sales tax.” 


Additional news of Tax- 


ation will be found today 
on page 13. 





: and considered, | 
none of which, however, are capable of | 





ment of unpaid franchise taxes, the de- 
fendant corporation may not raise the 
question of the validity of the tax after | 


The the time has passed when it could have 


objected to the assessment before an ad- | 
ministrative tribunal and it has not taken | 
such action, according to a recent ruling | 
of Judge Ellis J. Staley of the supreme | 
court for Albany County. 

This decision was made in the case of | 
The People of the State of New York v. | 
Coe Manufacturing Company. “The de- | 
fendant is precluded,” it was held, “in 
this action of asserting a right of re- | 
view of the assessment as its privilege | 


|to do so both in time and manner of 


procedure are definitely set forth in the 
statute, and this privilege was waived 
by. defendant which is now barred by 
lapse of time to invoke it here.” 
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Said Directly to. 
Affect. Production 


Employers Have Made Many | 
Improvements in Recent 
Years, Labor Specialist) 
Says in Statement 








Improper lighting of factories, mills, 
and other work places results annually 
in a considerable loss to industry through | 
accidents and decreased efficiency, said| 
Lucian W. Chaney, of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in an oral statement | 
July 15 at the Department of Labor.| 

Industrial leaders and employers, how- | 
ever, have in recent years been making} 
notable improvements in lighting facili- | 
ties, for they are realizing more and| 
more the disadvantages ensuing from} 
p2or lighting, it was pointed out. Recog-| 
ni@fion of these advantages has also} 
spread among communities, as is evinced | 
by better lighted streets. Mr. Chaney| 
said that in Washington, D, C., for| 
example, five times the light is being| 
obtained at twice the cost as in the 
former years. The improvement may} 
be attributed largely to better lamps 
which have been installed, he said. 

Output Directly Affected 
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LightingFacilities Produce Law Said to Disclose 


tices in Industry 





Act Is Failure of Many 


Agents to Keep Proper 


Records of Transactions 





By H. A. Spilman 


Marketing Specialist, Department of Agriculture. 


ae of the produce agency 
e last three years has dis- 
closed much that is good, much that 
is indifferent, and some things that are 
thoroughly bad in the practice of the 
produce industry. There are. approxi- 
mately 40,000 shippers, dealers, brokers 
and commission merchants engaged i 
the produce business in this country. 
With so great a number in a business of 
such magnitude it is inevitable thai 
there are some unscrupulous persons in 
the industry and that some undesirable 
practices have become established. 

In many markets it is common to do 
what is called “taking to account,” which 


means that the agent, himself, buys the | 


produce which the shipper has entrusted 
to him for sale. The ordinary rules of 
agency prohibit an agent from buying 


gaods from his principal without the 
latter’s consent and certainly there 
seems no justification for the agent 


charging a commission on goods which 
he, himself, purchases. 

The commission men offer a simpie 
justification for this practice. The 


Improved lighting facilities undoubt-| goods, they say, are in their hands; and 


edly have a direct effect on productior | 


in ‘industry, it was asserted. Greater 
output can usually be obtained for the 
same labor cost, while decreased errors 
find fewer imperfections make for a 
better quality of goods. Then, too, the 
workman’s eyestrain is lessened, he is 
more content, and his supervision~.1s 
more easily accomplished. 

It is difficult to estimate in actual 
money the savings resulting from better 
lighting conditions, but this does not 
mean that they are insignificant, it was 
stated. The code of lighting, prepared 


under the sponsorship of the Illuminat- | 


ing Engineering Society and approved 
as an “American standard” by the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, makes an estimate, which it says 
is consprvatively based on practical con- 
ditions, and which gives an idea of the 
relative costs of good illumination by 
artificial means and of labor, in the fac- 
tory. The estimate assumes that the 
lamps are so spaced that one 100-watt 
incandescent electric lamp will take care 
of: one operator; that in this particular 
case the lamp burns on the average two 
hours per day, 300 days per year; that 
the life of the lamp is 1,000 burning 

ours; and that the operator works eight 
hours per day, 300 days per year, at 45 
cents an hour. 

The total cost of maintaining good 
illumination, including the investment 
and the annual operating cost, is put at 
$6.39 per man per year. The cost of 
labor, that is, the annual wages per man 
per year, are estimated at $1,080. 

Saving Estimated 

The code points out that if an operator, 
because of good illumination, saves in 
more production or in better quality of 
product the equivalent of only three min- 
utes per day for 300 days, he will offset 
the annual cost of the illumination. Good 
illumination is, therefore relatively ‘inex- 
pensive, and its introduction and mainte- 
nance are considered good investments on 
the part of the factory owner. These es- 
timates on the low cost of good lighting 
compared with tHe cost of labor,“it was 
added, also illustrate how large may be 
the losses unconsciously sustained by the 
factory owner from the use of a poor 
Cdn system. An operator losing 30 
minutes per day loses more than $60 per 
year, or about 10 times the cost of giving 
him good illumination. 

This code of lighting, as well as the 
code of lighting’ for school buildings, 
sponsored by the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society and the American Institute 
of Architects, both show in themselves 
that certain agencies are working for 
better lighting because they recognize the 
harmful effects of improper illumination, 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of the 
Bureau stated orally. 

Mr. Stewart explained, too, that any 
figures on accidents which may be traced 
directly to poor lighting show an abso- 
lute minimum of such accidents. Com- 
panies reporting accidents often say 
merely that a worker received a broken 
leg or arm and do not mention the fact 
that he stumbled over an obstruction in 
a ‘dimly lighted passageway or in the 
shadow of a machine. 

Danger Warnings 

Psychologists estimate that 70 per cent 
of all muscular action is guided by the 
sense of sight, according to information 
on hand at the Bureau. The eye, it is 
said® may be preventec from giving suffi- 
cient warning of danger when there is not 
sufficient light to distinguish objects, 
when there is a spot in the visual field 
so bright as to obscure objects in the 
surrounding field, when there is such a 
large volume of light flooding the eye as 
to cause undue fatigue, when there are 
light sources so placed as to throw light 
into the eye without its being properly 
directed bv the lens, and when there. are 
shadows so dark as to obscure objects 
within them or so sharp as to confuse the 
shadow with the object. 

Investigations by R. E. Simpson of a 
prominent insurance company indicated 
that around 1913 23.8 per cent of 91,000 
industrial accidents covered in a study 

vuld be traced either directly or indi- 
rectly to improper lighting, information 
provided by the Bureau shows. In an 
address four or five years ago he stated 
that “improper illumination is today a 
major factor in one out of every eight 
accidents.” 

A report prepared about the same time 
by the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, summarizing the results of a sur- 
vey of the prevalent artificial lighting 
conditions in 590 typical American indus- 
trial establishments, disclosed that only 
15 per cent of the plants were well 
lighted, 29 per cent fairly well lighted, 
and 56 per cent were poorly lighted. 
Statisticians have also presented figures 
showing that there are considerably more 
accidents in the Winter, when the months 
have fewer hours of taylight. 





Two Towns Designated 
As Airports of Entry 


The Wayne County Airport, Detroit 
Mich., and the Massaquoi Airport, Swan- 
ton, Vt., were designated international! 
airports of entry, July 15, by the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Sey- 
mour Lowman, 

Simultaneously, Mr. Lowman _ an- 
nounced orally that airports at Newark, 
N. J.; Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paui. 
Minn., which have been designated as 
airports of entry, had been canceled as 

lgh. The reason given was there had 

been no aircraft cleared from Newark, 
for other countries and only a few had 
cleared from Minneapolis or St. Paul. 


they have brought. Not all of the goods 


the shippers want to know how much! 


{ needed the money to help it out. Many 


| shippers believe that unscrupulous com- 


| mission merchants use shippers’ funds 
|to fianance their businesses. Appar- 
| ently some do this, but reputable houses 
|as a rule remit promptly. 
| A source of trouble in the enforce- 
|ment of the act is the failure of many 
| agents to keep proper records of trans- 
actions. It is not uncommon in the in- 
| vestigation of a complaint against a 
| merchant who has an excellent reputa 
| tion to find that the merchant has diffi- 


;culty in proving his good faith, simply | 


| because he has failed to protect him- 
| self with adequate records showing the 
| sales covering the shipment. 

| The department believes that every 
|commission merchant should keep such 
|records as will identify each lot re- 
| ceived for sale on consignment, and thal 
| his sales tickets should identify the lot 
|from which each sale was made, 
| believes also that so far as is practicable 
he should keep = record of the persons 
to whom goods are sold in order that 
|a complete chec’: may be made of the 


| have been sold, but the shipper must | 


| have an answer; so the receiver fixes 
what he considers a fair or safe price 
and takes the produce at that price. 
All of the shipment, except a few odd 
packages, may have been sold. To clean 
up the shipment and render an account 
sales the commission man may _ take 
these odd packages at a price which he 
himself fixes, miake up the account sales 
and send his check. One commission 
merchant claimed it was necessary for 
him to “take to account” because the 
city in which he operated was so situ- 
j ated that he had to make prompt re- 
turns to keep shipments coming to that 
city instead of to competing markets. 
When a shipment was received, he would 
wire the shipper that the produce had 
sold for so much; what he actually did 


was to buy in the shipment at that price. 


Merchant Is Cited 


Who Made Account Sales 


These reasons may sound more or less 
plausible, but it has been learned that 
the practice is susceptible of great abuse. 
In the case just mentioned, for example, 
the commission merchant made up ac- 
counts sales showing that goods had been 
taken to account at a certain price when 
in fact he had sold the goods the week 
before for a somewhat higher price. He 
charged a commission on the price ai 
which he took to account and pocketed 
the difference. Obviously a dishonest 
receiver can use this subterfuge of tak- 
ing to account to buy in commodities at 
a low price and sell them at a high price. 

The department insists that if goods 
are taken to account it shall be done 
only with the knowledge and consent of 
the shipper, and that the commission 
merchant has no right to charge a com- 
mission on goods so taken. If the ship- 
per requires it, the commission merchant 
must account on the basis of the actuai 
prices received, in which case he would 
have the right to charge a commission. 
It is significant that those who make 
a practice of taking to account object 
decidedly to saying to the shipper, “we 
have bought,” instead of, “‘we have taken 
to account.” If the practice is as in- 
nocuous as those who use it claim it to 
be, there would seem to be no hardship 
involved in cafling it by its true name 

Another practice followed in some 
markets, although frowned on in others, 
is that of reconsigning a shipment. This 
results in two commissions. When a 
shipper entrusts his goods to an agent 
to be sold for his account he expects 
that agent to be able to sell them and 
not to turn them over to someone else 
to sell. If the agent is unable to dis- 
pose of them he should secure the ship* 
per’s consent before reconsigning, or 
should see to it that the shipper pays 
only one commission. Many receivers 
urge that it is frequently to the interest 
of the shipper to have goods reconsigned 
since it spreads the distribution of the 
shipment over more receivers who nat- 
urally can reach a greater number of 
customers. 


Shipment Is Shown 


Where Plan Is Practiced 

This argument is alluring and may 
be true in many instances, but the cus- 
tom is subject to abuse. We have, for 
example, the case of a dealer to whom 
a carload of melons was consigned from 
a southern point. Upon its arrival he 
immediately reconsigned it to a more 
northern city. The second dealer sold 
it and rendered an account sales show- 
ing that the melons sold for $332.00 and 
that the expenses, including a commis- 
sion of 10 per cent, amounted to $298.42. 


This left net proceeds of $33.58, for 
which a check was sent to the first 
dealer. The first dealer, in preparing 


to make up an account sales to send to 
the shipper, added to the net proceeds 
of $33.58 the freight from the shipping 
point to his city, which amounted to 
$178.08, the total of the two items being 
$211.66. That he did this is Shown by 
a penciled notation on the account sales, 
which he attempted unsuccessfully to 
erase. Evidently he felt that the sum 
of $211.66 might be called in question 
since he wrote below it the sum of $200 
and on the account sales showed $200 
as the gross sales for the melons, From 
this amount he deducted freight in the 
sum of $178.08, and another 10 per cent 
commission, amounting in this case tc 
$20.00. These expenses totaled $198.08, 
leaving a net to the shipper of $1.92. 
An arrangement existed between the 
two dealers whereby the first dealer was 
to receive 3 per cent of the 10 per cent 
commission charged by the second dealer 
on goods reconsigned to him. The first 
dealer was not entitled to the eommis- 
sion of $20.00, which he charged, nor 
should he have taken the freight into 
consideration in making up his account 
sales since it had already been deducted 
by the second dealer. He should have 
sent to the shipper the account salec 
as received from the second dealer ana 
should have sent to him a check for 
$33.58 instead of one for $1.92. Such 
a case as this shows how a practice 
which may have been started in good 
faith can be turned to dishonest ends. 


Many Agents Said 


To Keep Improper Records 


A dealer who had had for several 
months $200 or $300 belonging to a ship- 
per naively admitted that he needed it 
in his business. Another, when askea 


why he had failed to pay $3,600 due on 
four cars of apples, unblushingly an- 
swered that his firm was hard up and 


It | that. 





handling of each ‘individual shipment 
Many dealers object that such a system 


would be far too expensive, but it is| 


believed that a simple system can 


' be developed which will hold the expense 


to a minimum and at the same time give 
the grower the information to which he 
is entitled. 


merchants 
to handle their goods on too low a com 
mission. No shipper cares to pay an 
extravagant amount for the sale of 
goods. 


goods for too low a-charge he thereby 
tempts the agent to invent fictitious 
charges to make up the. difference. 
Cases have been found where the com- 
mission charges assessed in certain cities 
were on so low a basis that other charges 
had grown up to offset the low commis- 
sion. In one case a merchant stated 
|that his rate for handling produce on 
commission was “7 per cent and cart- 
age.” The shipper felt that his goods 
were being handled on a very low com- 


age was incurred. 
tains that there is nothing dishonest in 


| of his charge which he qoutes to every- 
one alike, and that those who ship to 
him expect to pay it. 
| made, or the basis on which the charge 
|is made, if of course a matter of agree- 
jment between the agent and the prin- 
|cipal; the act has nothing to do with 
However, such a method of estab- 
lishing the rate of pay is susceptible of 
misunderstanding by the principal and 
can be used against him by an unscrupu- 
lous agent. 





On the other hand, if he de-| 
mands of his agent that he handle his 


mission, but overlooked the fact that he | 
might be assessed cartage where no cart- | 
The merchant main- | 


his charging cartage, that it is a part| 


What charge is! 
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Reductions in Duties Effected Po sone eee 
After Rule Classifying Laces 


Marketing Specialist States One Difficulty in Enforcing, Many shippers make the mistake of Customs 
j trying to force commission 





Court in New York Disposes of Cases Covering 
Same Class of Merchandise as That in Action 


Decided by Appellate Tribunal 


New York, July 15.—Following a re- 
cent decision by the United States Court 
| of Customs and-Patent Appeals, in Wash- 
jington, on the classification of Alencon 
|laces, under the tariff act of 1922, the 
lower tribunal here (the United States 
Customs Court) is now handing down 
decisions, covering the same class of mer- 
chandise. Sustaining protests of Case & 
Company, Inc., the customs court finds 
that these laces, taxed by the collector 
|at 90 per cent, should have been assessed 
at only 75 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922. The 
appeal court ruling was rendered in the 
case of United States v. H. A. Caesar 
& Co. (T. D. 44067). (Protests Nos. 
150043-G-61583-25, etc.) 

In other decisions, the United States 
Customs Court here reduced the duty 
from 90 to 75 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, tariff act of 1922, on 
|embroidered net trimmings, imported by 
| J. A. Scott, Inc. (Protest 51846-G-42041- 
24); on embroidered all-overs, imported 
by the Bruck Weiss Millinery Co., New 
York (Protest No. 28368-G-35095-23); on 
embroideries, imported by D. Strauss & 
Co. (Protests 137642-G-54197, 25, etc.); 
‘on embroidered silk net veils, imported 


“« 


ORESIGHT—an essential of statesmanship and of good 


cigarette-making too. 


KNOWING WHAT SMOKERS WANT—and giving it 
to them in fullest measure—that’s the sound basis on which 
Chesterfield’s popularity has been built. 


GOOD TOBACCOS, accurately blended — cigarettes of 
uniformly good quality and satisfying taste; no wonder that 
every day sees more and more smokers changing to this 
skilful blend of quality tobaccos... for mildness and for 


better taste. 





by. Wertheimer Bros. Ribbons (Protest 
301193-G-38211-27); on imported window 
curtains, composed of net, tamboured, en- 
tered through the customs by WwW, As 
Wieboldt & Co., of Chicago (Protest 
| 384342-G-78023); and on embroidered 
; articles in part of net and embroidered 
| articles, in part of lace, also imported by 
the Chicago concern (Protest 390246-G- 
78206). 





Australia Advances Import 
|Duty on Seven Commodities 


With effect from July 10, 1930, import 
duties in Australia were increased on to- 
|bacco (manufactured and unmanufac- 
| tured), cigars, cigarettes, tubes for wire- 


moving-picture films, and newsprint pa- 
}per, according to a_radiogram from 
Trade Commissioner James E. Peebles, 
Sydney. 

A primage duty of 214 per cent ad 
; valorem will be assessed in addition to 
{the import duty on all goods (including 
outside containers), whether otherwise 
dutiable or free, with a few exceptions, 
including passengers’ baggage,. articles 
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Other Grains Decrease 


Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
and afloat at United States markets 
July 12 weré larger than on July 5, but 
| stocks of all other grains declined, the 
| Department of Agriculture stated July 
|15. Stocks of grain July 12 and July 5, 
respectively, were as follows, in bushels: 


Wheat, 120,493,000 and 114,149,000; 
corn, 4,474,000 and 6,096,000; oats, 9,- 
440,000 and 10,580,000; rye, 12,171,000 
and 12,383,000; barley, 6,525,000 and 6,- 
545,000; flax, 389,000 and 420,000. 


Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
| 99,124,000; corn, 14,758,000; oats, 8,-151,- 
000; rye, 6,535,000; barley, 6,878,000; 
flax, 413,000. 

There were 12,099,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond in 
United States markets July 12 compared 
with 15,313,000 July 5 and 23,971,000 a 
year ago. 
OT 


imported by the Commonwealth not for 
trade purposes, and similar importations, 

A sales tax of 2% per cent similar 
to the Canadian sales tax will be levied 
on all imported goods sold for home con- 
sumption, as well as on all goods pro- 
duced or manufactured in Australia with 
|the following exceptions: Sales by 
| primary producers of foodstuffs in bulk, 
sales of goods manufactured for export, 
and articles covered by the last special 
;revenue duties. 

(Details may be obtained upon specific 
inquiry to the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, or through any district office of 
the Bureau.) 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 











W. state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chestes- 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
and hence of better taste than in 
any other cigarette at the price. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


Chesterfield 


© 1930, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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Rio Grande Road = Western Railroads Granted 


Termed Ready to Relief in Rate Controversy 
Construct Cut-off | ; 
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I. C. C. Decision Says Rates to and From Inland Points 
May Be Lower Than Those for Intermediate Points 
Under Certain Conditions 





Plan to Acquire Control of 
Competitive Company Is 


| . 

Advisement! The Interstate Commerce Commission; 7. The rates to or from an intermediate 
Taken Under ‘2 ‘in a decision announced July 15 (No.j port shall not be higher than the rates 
By Federal Commission 21918) in the case of the Los Angeles|to or from a farther-distant port ex- 
Chamber of Commerce against the|cept to the extent that the competitive 
Southern Pacific Company and others,! water rates to such intermediate port 
held the railroads have justified relief are higher than the corresponding water 
from the long and short haul provision | rates to the farther-distant port, and ex- 


* 








The proposed acquisition of stock pur- 
chase control of the Denver & Salt Lake 
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- Valuations 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Railways’ Right Buffalo Railroad Is Valued 


| | 
| e 

| Arizona Uphel 
|Motion for Dismissal of In- 
junction Plea to Enjoin 
Enforcement of Law on 
Train Length Denied 


burgh Company Are Ap 





} 


poses of the property of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany, owned and used for common car- 
rier purposes, is held to be $51,075,000, 
under a valuation decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (valuation 





Tucson, Ariz., July 15.—A three-judge 





praised at $51,075,000 


By Interstate Commerce Commission 





owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses, determined in accordance with 
our usual methods, is $3,103,696, of those 
owned but not used $337, and of those 
used but not owned $1,063,571. 

The estimates of cost of reproduction 





Pipe Lines 


Pipe Line Reports 


Owned and Used Properties of Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts-| 


To Ask Relief in or Purposes of Rate Making Show Net Income 


Of $142,216,242 





‘Statistical Statement by 


The final value for rate-making pur-; The present value of lands and rights 


I. C. C. Says Companies 


Invested $843,455,568 
During 1929, 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Railway Company, applied for by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Gompany, was taken under advisement 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after a hearing on July 14. In the 
course of the hearing, Henry McAllister, 


of Denver, Colo., chief counsel for the | 


said his company is ready 
alled Dotsero cut-off so 
route from 


applicant road, 
to build ha Ay ‘ “ 
as to extend its line over te from 
Denver to Salt Lake City but in view 
of pending litigation, involving rental 


of the fourth section of the law between;cept when the rate to the intermediate 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San] port is a class rate and no commodity 
Diego and Bellingham, Anacortes, Ever- | rate is maintained by the water lines 
ett, Seattle, and Tacoma, Wash., and | to such port. 


Portland, Oreg. | Applicants May 


The decision details the conditions of | , z 
relief. It says among other things that | Change Terminal Rates 
8. Applicants may change their ter- 


“rates to and from inland points may , 
be lower than rates to and from inter-| minal rates from time to time to bring 
mediate points‘when the lower rates re- them into line with any changes which 
sult from application of the full rail may occur in the water rates, but in do- 
combinations on the ports.” ing So they shall not violate any of the 

The railroads sought authority to es-| foregoing conditions, except that the 


statutory court has denied a motion by 
the attorney general of Arizona, K. 
Berry Peterson, to dismiss action by the 
Southern Pacific and Atchison, Topeks 
|& Santa Fe railroads to enjoin him from 
lenforcing the State law regulating the 
length of passenger and freight trains 
and the railroads were authorized to re- 
new the suits if necessary. 

The Arizona statute makes it unlawfu! 
for any railroad in the State to operat 


docket No. 710), announced by the Com- 
mission on July 15. This valuation, the 
Commission says, is as of June 30, 1917. 
It adds that the final value of the 
road’s property that is owned but not 
used is $5,756 and of property it uses 
but does not own is $9,660,664, 

The Commission says the road is a 
partly double track system in western 
New York and Pennsylvania. Its wholly 
owned and used trackage embraces 372 
miles of first main track, 125 of second 
main track, 35 miles of yard tracks and 


covered by this report are based upon|!n a statistical statement regarding pipe 
the 1914 level of prices, while the present line companies reporting to it, 37 com- 
values of the common-carrier lands cov- | Panies, for the calendar year 1929, made 
ered by the report are based upon the | Public July 15, showed they had aggre- 
fair average of the normal market values | £4te ee eee of $741,010,196 in pipe 
of lands adjoining and adjacent to the|‘™MeS anc $104,445,372 in other invesi- 
rights of way, yards, and terminals of | ™ents and a net income of $142,216,24?. 
these carriers, as of valuation date. This} The statement, prepared by the Co 
discrepancy will be removed when we; ™Ission's bureau of statistics, giving y 
adjust to later dates, in accordance with | lected financial and operating data from 
the requirements of the valuation act,| "nual reports,” is statement No. 30104, 
the final values herein reported. The aggregate dividends for the 37 re- 
We find that the value for rate-mak- | porting companies amounted to $125,314,- 


negotiations, it is not in favor of being 


bound down to a stipulated date for 
beginning construction. 

The Denver and 7 
Company, known as 
was reorganized in 1924. 
agreement of reorganiza 
4 the applicant company, Was that the 
policy is to be primarily “to operate and 
develop the railroad system and expand 
its business” and “to encourage the cre-| 
ation of a short line from Denver to 
Salt Lake City by the utilization of the 
existing line from Salt Lake City to Dot- 
sero, and a line from the latter point 
through the proposed Moffatt tunnel to 
Denver.” 


Reorganized in 1926 bias 
he company was again reorganized 1n | 
1086. ae ad the Moffatt tunnel | 
was built by the Moffatt tunnel improve- 
ment district, which leased to the Denver 
and Salt Lake the tunnel and approach 
tracks for 50 years plus an option of 49 
years more. \ 
From time to time since the construc- 
tion of the Moffatt tunnel, negotiations 
have been on for an agreement for es- 
tablishment of a line from Denver to 
"Salt Lake City. In 1929, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopted its final | 
‘plan (Dicket 12964) for the consolida- 
tion of railway properties of the United 
States into a limited number of systems, | 
under which plan the Denver & Sait | 
Lake Railway Company 1s included with | 
the Denver and Rio Grande Western in| 
system No. 18, based on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 


It Lake Railway 
he Moffatt road, 

The plan and 
tion, according 


| 


| automobiles 
| geles Harbor to Oregon, Washington and 
|Idaho resulted in prejudice to Los An- 


tablish a full line of competitive class | 


and commodity rates applicable on the 
same classes and commodities on which 
the standard steamer lines contempo- 
raneously carry rates in their tariff be- 
tween the ports mentioned. They also 


sought authority to readjust the port-to- | 


port terminal rates from time to time as 
the rates of the water lines may vary, 
preserving the prescribed differentials, 
the commodity rates to be subject ito 
certain minimum carload earnings. 

In No. 21918 the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce alleged the rates on 
in carloads from Los An- 


geles industries and undue preference 
to Oakland. The Commission was asked 
to remove the alleged prejudice. 


Summary of 
Commission’s Decision 


The syllabus of the Commission’s de- 
cision follows in full text: 


“1, Upon further hearing on amended 
applications fourth-section relief previ- 
ously authorized, 129 I. C. C. 3, to es- 
tablish or continue class and commodity 
rates between California ports and in- 
land points beyond, on one hand, and 
Washington and Oregon ports and in- 
land points beyond, on the other hand, 
and between northern and southern Cali- 
fornia ports, lower than at intermediate 
points, affirmed, subject to modified con- 
ditions set forth in report. 


Later the Denver and Rio Grande) 
“Western acquired at $155 per share 21,- | 
834 shares of the capital stock of the| 
Moffatt road, and it has now agreed 
with George #H. Burr & Co., of New} 
York City, to purchase 7,635 additional 
shares, represented by actual stock or 


“2. Minimum rates prescribed in pre- 
vious report modified to minimum basis 
set forth in report. 

“3. Condition imposed in previous re- 
port that rates at intermediate points be 


terminal rates, affirmed. 


|made no higher than 100 per cent of) 


minimum differentials, herein prescribed, 
as to any class or commodity as to which 
changes are made, shall be applied to the 
| lowest rates of the standard steamer 
| lines in effect on the date of publication 
of such rate changes by applicants. 
Rates to and from inland points may 
| be lower than the rates to and from in- 
| termediate points only when, and to the 
extent that, such lower rates result from 
the application of the full rail combina- 
tions on the ports. The previous finding 
in this respect is accordingly affirmed. 
The rates to and from the ports, in- 
land points, and intermediate points, 
shall in no instance exceed the full rail 
combinations on the ports, or on the in- 
land points the rates to which are au- 
thorized to be lower than at intermediate 
} Points. ; 
Applicants will also be authorized to 
establish and maintain rates for the 
| transportation of interstate traffic be- 
'tween San Francisco, Oakland, and 
| Richmond, Calif., on the one hand, and 
| Los Angeles, San Pedro, and Wilmingy 
| ton, Calif., on the other, in the case of 
class rates not lower than those pro- 
posed and in the case of commodity rates 
on coffee and fish and vegetable oils not 
lower than 31.5 cents per 100 pounds, 
and to maintain higher rates from, to, 
'and between intermediate points; pro- 
vided, that rates from, to, and between 
; Such intermediate points shall not be in- 
| creased except as may hereafter be au- 
| thorized by us, shall not exceed the 
|rates on like traffic between the ports 
by more than 100 per cent, and shall in 
no case exceed the lowest combination. 
This record discloses no reason for a 
reversal of our previous denial of appli- 
cation No. 1435 on lumber. 
there sought will accordingly be denied. 
_The complaint in No. 21918 will be 
dismissed without prejudice to a re- 


sidings, a total of 830 miles of all tracks. 
he Commission’s conclusion on the fi- 
nal value follows in full text: 

The carrier’s books record an invest- 
ment of $52,912,192.82 in road and equip- 
ment, including land. If certain read- 
justments were made as indicated by our 
accounting examination, this amount 
would be increased to $54,474,099.61. The 
original cost to date of all of the com- 
mon-carrier property of the carrier can- 
not be ascertained. 

The cost of reproduction new and cost 
of reproduction less depreciation of 
property owned and used by the carrier 
for common-carrier purposes, exclusive | 
of lands and material and supplies, we 
find to be $55,029,119 and $43,962,363, 
and the corresponding costs of. property 


a passenger train consisting of more 
than 14 cars or a freight train of more 
than 70 cars, exclusive of caboose, ove) 
its road or any portion thereof within 
the State. 


Trains .Must Be Broken Up 

“The transcontinental freight trains 
leaving’ points in California frequently 
consist of from 80 to 160 cars,” the opin- 
ion of the court said. 

“These trains are hauled to a division 
point west of and nearest the western 
boundary of Arizona, where they are 
broken up into shorter trains of 70 cars 
or less, to comply with the Arizona law, 
additional train and engine crews pro- 
vided, then hauled through the State of 
Arizona to a division point east of and 








inearest the eastern boundary of the|used but not owned $9,718,806 and §$8,- 

State, where the short trains are again! 022,083, respectively. 

coupled up into one long train, which wae nee ——- - - 

continues on its transcontinental jour- s e t 

ney. The same practice exists as to P P df S ‘k 

westbound transcontinental traffic. . rice al or 0c 
“Plaintiffs (the railroads) claim that T | 

|this practice, which is made necessary in| Of P. & VY. Va. S wn 

order to comply with the Arizona train} 

limit law, causes great delay in the han- | 

dling of their interstate traffic, both pas- | Pennroad Corporation Said 

senger and freight, including perishable Fs io 

food products, and necessitates the ex-| To Have Given $170 Per) 

|penditure, between both companies, of an ‘ ep 

additional overhead cost of operation of Share for Securities | 

about $1,000,000 annually. 

Necessity For Relief Shown 
“Suffice it to say: that the bills do 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on July 14 made public a letter from 


ing purposes of the property owned and 


087. 


jas follows: 





( Of the 37 listed, the largest net 
Income of an individual company, is the 
Humble Pipe Co., $27,260,314. This com- 
pany declared dividends of $25,000.00, 
The next largest is the Prairie Pipe 
Line Co., with net income of $22,182,804 
declaring a stock dividend of $20,250,000. 

Others listed with net income above 
$10,000,000 are: Magnolia Pipe Line 
Co., $13,584,903, declaring a dividend of 
sriaet aes’ ne Pipe Line Corporation 
$14, ,625, declari é ivide P $7. 
ears aring a dividend of $7,- 
‘ gd the ood of dividend declared, 
| the largest individual company am : 
jare $25,000,000 each by a Standart 
Pipe Line Co., Inc., a dividend rate of 


used by the carrier for common-carrier 
purposes, including $1,875,000 for work- 
ing capital, is $51,075,000, of property 
owned but not used $5,756, and of prop-' 
erty used but not owned $9,660,664. 

We further find that the values for 
rate making purposes of the properties 
of the other carriers embraced in this 
proceeding, leased to and used by the 
carrier for common-carrier purposes, are 


Clearfield and Mahoning, $2,235,000; 
Mahoning Valley Railroad, $53,000; Alle- 
gheny & Western (not including prop- 
erty of a value of $215 leased to the 


Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Com-| 100 per cent: : : 

pany, $6,550,000; Allegheny Terminal! Co,, = dette wae — bag — 

Company, $255,000. : Prairie Pipe Line Co., $20,250,000 
An order will be entered in accordance Severs 


(stock), a dividend rate of 2 
Magnolia Pipe Line Co., $13,200,000, a 
dividend rate of 55 per cent; and Sin- 
clair Pipe Line Co., $10,672,072, a divi- 
dend rate of 38 per cent. The other 
| amounts are less than $10,000,000 each. 
The highest rate of dividend in the 
37 listed is the Gulf Pipe Line Co., of* 
Oklahoma, 400 per cent on a net income 
of $5,164,757, with $4,000,000 of divi- 
dends declared. The Empire Pipe Lina 
Co. with net income of $1,773,465 de- 
clared a stock dividend of $1,000,000 at 
| the rate of 200 per cent, and the Pure 
Oil Pipe Co., of Pennsylvania, listed un- 
der net income of $31,085 but explained 
in footnote as “deficit or other revers: 
item,” declared a dividend of $600,000 
at the rate of 200 per cent. The Stand- 


with our findings. per cent; 


P.R.R. Subsidiary 
Asks for Bond Issue 


Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit 
Line Plans Obligation of 


$1,416,000 


The Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit 
Railroad Company asks authority to is- 


2 








not merely seek to obtain a declaratory 


C. F. Taplin, of the Pittsburgh & West | sue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Rail- 


The relief | 


Virginia Railway Company, arnouncing road Company (its lessor) first and re- 
that F. E. Taplin and his associates sold; funding mortgage 4% per cent gold 
222.930 shares of the stock of that rail-| bonds, series A, in the principal amount 
road to the Pennroad Corporation at|of $1,416.000, to reimburse the Pennsyl- 
$170 per share. |vania for a remaining indebtedness of 


judgment upon the validity of the State 
statute * * * that there is a showing 
of necessity for equitable relief. , 
“An issue is thereby tendered and a 
case presented of which the Federal court 


,has jurisdiction. The motions to dis- recent hearing on the application of the betterments and additions, under an ap- 


This information was asked for at a/ 51,416,365 advanced for improvements, | 


ard Pipe Line Co., Inc., declared divi- 
dends listed as 100 per cent on its net 
income of $6,724,887 and declared divi- 
dend of $25,000,000. 
The full text of the aggregate figures 
listed for all 37 companies follows: 
Miles of line operated, 85,796: invest- 


‘voting trust certificates, on which it seeks 
approval and authorization by the Com- 
“ mission. 


“4, Minimum differential prescribed in 
previous report relating rail rates to 
competitive water rates modified. Vary- 


miss are, therefore, denied. The plain- 


newal of che complaint should the re- tiffs will be permitted to renew their ac- 


lationship between the rates on automo- 


ing differentials for different classes and 
commodities prescribed. 


With what it already has acquired the 
Denver and Rio Grande Western, accord- 
ing to Mr. McAllister, would have more; “5, Finding in previous report that 
than 57 per cent of the shares of the|rates from or to inland points which 


Moffatt road. The Denver and Rio Grande} may be lower than rates at interme- | 


"Western in applying for the approval| diate points should be no lower than full 
of the acquisition said it would result| combination on ports, affirmed. 

in “creation of a single short line route} “6, Denial of relief as to rates on 
between Denver and Salt Lake City in/lumber from Oregon, California, and 
conformity with the consolidation plan| Nevada points to destinations in southern 
of the Commission.” | California, affirmed. 

Competition Cited 
Mr. McAllister told the Commission 

that the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
wants the control A pe a ome 
accomplish successful operation 0 e | points in Oregon,. Washington 
Dotsero cut-off. He said his company | é mM) eee mn, , @ 
as confronted with a demand for | ithe are unduly prejudicial, dismissed 
‘larger rental of the tunnel. He said the) pr¢ we nts’ 
- cut-off, in his opinion, could be built in| pronerert 2 enone proceedings 
three years. He added if the Dotsero | eee : 

cut-off lease problems are og snare Relief to Extend 

torily settled his road could resort to) 

building another tunnel and using that To Class Rates 

but he did not think that would be nec-| ‘The conclusions of the Commission fol- 
easary- | low in full text: 

Albert Vogel, of Denver, Colo., repre- | 


|that rates on automobiles, in carloads, 


ifrom Los Angeles and Los Angeles 


|attle and Tacoma, Wash., and 


“7, Complaint in No. 21918, alleging | 


| Harbor, Calif.,*to Portland, Oreg., Se- |} 
other | 
and | 


without prejudice, in view of defendants’ | 


biles from Los Angeles and Oakland re- 
sulting from our order herein be deemed 
in violation of section 3 of the inter- 
state commerce act, 

All previous orders entered in the 
fourth-section proceedings will be va- 
cated to the extent that they are in con- 
flict with the findings herein. Appro- 
priate orders will be entered. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 15 made public rate decisions 
| which are summarized as follows: 

No. 21918-—-Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Southerf Pacific Company et al. 
Decided July 10, 1930, 

1, Upon further hearing on amended ap- 
plications fourth-section relief previously 
| authorized, 129 I. C. C. 3, to establish or 








tions for temporary injunction should it 
become necessary in order to _ protect 
{them from numerous prosecutions in the 


|State court during the pendency of these | 


suits.” 

The court was composed of Circuit 
Judge Curtis D. Wilbur and District 
|Judge Adolphus F. St. Sure, both_of 
{San Francisco, and District Judge-Fred 
\C. Jacobs, of Tucson. 





Surety on Bond Accorded 
Limited Release by Court 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
102 S. W., 325. Third, a surety is not 
discharged by averpayment unless it is 
shown that such overpayment resulted 
in loss. Lloyd Investment Co. y. Ii. 
Surety Co., 160 N. W., 58: Maine Cen- 


tral R. R. Co. v. National Surety Co., 
94 Atl., 929. Fourth, if the owner fails 
|to retain the specified percentage, the 
| surety is. discharged pro tanto upon the 


We find that the applicant rail car- | continue class and commodity rates between | theory that such reserve percentage cre- 


senting the Moffatt Tunnel League and! yjers have justified relief from the long- California ports and inland points beyond,| ates a right in the surety to apply the 


the Uintah Tunnel League, opposed the | and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
application as not in the public interest. | section between the following ports as 
He said the Moffatt road should be per-|hereinbefore described: Between San 
mitted to build the cut-off, which, he| Francisco, Los Angeles Harbor, San 
said, it would have done long ago but for| niego, Calif., and Bellingham, Anacor- 
the interference of the Denver & Rio | tes, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., and 
Grande Western. -He declared the two | portland, Oreg* 
railroads are competitive and the acqui- | Such relief shall extend to class rates, 
sition proposed would | be contrary to and to rates on such commodities as are 
public interest. He said the burden of |... 
proof on the question of public interest 
is on the applicant road. He expressed 
the opinion that “the Burlington and the 
Rock Island would be desirable roads for | 
the Moffatt road to link up with.” He} 
termed the Moffatt road today a “finan- 
cial success.” 

James G. Rogers, representing the | 


standard steamer lines, namely, the Pa- 
| cific Steamship Company, the McCormick 
|Steamship Company, and the Nelson 
Steamship Company, or their successors, 
and only to the extent to which they are 
jaccorded such water commodity rates 
subject to the same packing require- 


. a © |ments as those of the boat lines. The 
eee, (Cale.) Chamber, C Ceenees: | crank ot such veliet shall be subject to 
aske : m 0 Se |the following conditions: 
count the question of public “ew in 1. The een rail rates shall be 
any action on the opener . ee |no lower than to yield, based on the low- 
_ Benton, of W cenmngrene 4 as ee of | est minimum weight of any carload, 
ing the public utility - unsel for |™inimum carload revenue of 6 mills a 
Utah; E. R. Myer, of Denver, counsel ee It nile where the carload minimum 
the Moffatt Tunnel Commission, and | eight is 40,000 pounds or over, and 12 
‘ others took part in the arguments. cents a car-mile where the carload mini- 
|mum weight is under 40,000 pounds. For 
|}computing the earnings under this pro- 
|vision the distance over the operating 





Right of Intervention 


accorded carload comfmodity rates by the | 


on one hand, and Washington and Oregon 
ports and inland points beyond, on the other 
hand, and between northern and southern 
| California ports, lower than at intermediate 





| points, affirmed, subject to modified condi- 


tions set forth in report. 
i 2. 
! report modified to minimum basis set forth 
{in report. 

3. Condition imposed in previous report 
that rates at intermediate points be made 
no higher than 100 per cent of terminal 
rates, affirmed. 

4. Minimum differential prescribed in pre- 
vious report relating rail rates to competi- 
tive water rates modified. Varying differ- 
entials for different classes and commodi- 
ties prescribed. 

5. Finding in previous report that rates 
from or to inland points which may be 
lower than rates at intermediate points 
should be now lower than full combination 
}on ports, affirmed. 

6. Denial of relief as to rates on lumber 
from Oregon, California and Nevada points 
to destinations in southern California, af- 
firmed. 


Angeles and Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., to 
Portland, Oreg., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., 
and otheypoints in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, are unduly prejudicial, dismissed 
without prejudice, in view of defendants’ 
proposals in fourth-section proceedings to 


Minimum rates prescribed in previous 


same in exoneration of the loss sustained 

‘by the failure to pay laborers and ma- 
| terialmen. 
C., 407, 135 S. E., 136. 

This court has adopted the pro tanto 
theory; that is to say, that in contracts 
of the kind involved in this case, the 
|surety in obedience to equitable prin- 
|ciples is discharged and relieved to the 
extent of the loss actually suffered and 
jno further. Therefore, the final deter 
|mination of the rights of the parties 
|depends upon whether the surety suf- 
|fered a loss in the case at bar. 

Cause Is Remanded 

When Stanley & Dazey defaulted it 
was the duty of the defendant surety 
company 








|If the owner had complied with the 
lagreement entered into between the 
|parties he would then have in hand to 
{turn over to the surety the sum of $4,- 


7. Complaint in No. 21918, alleging that | 202.80, and thereupon the surety would | 
rates on automobiles, in carloads, from Los|be entitled to said sum to apply upon| 


| No such 


the completion of the work. 
amount was available, and 
surety was deprived a credit to which 
it was entitled under the law. 


| No evidence was offered 





Mfg. Co. v. Blaylock, 192 N.| 


to complete the work in ac-| 
cordance with the terms of the contract. | 


thus the | 


connecting | 





In Railroad Case Granted 


Abandonment of a line of railroad be- 
tween Batesville and Crowder, Miss., 
sought in an application filed with the 


'youte over which the rates are to be ap- 
plied shall govern. Any fraction of a 
;cent less than one-half shall be raised to 
jthe next higher half cent, and any frac- 


adjust situation. 
No. 22657.-Naas Bros. Fruit Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railwa 
al. Decided July 1, 1930, 


|the defendant, Greensboro Paint Co., or 
the defendant, Comer, with the trans- 
y et/ action, and the judgment of nonsuit as 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia for author- 
ity to purchase the majority stock con- 
trol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- | 
road. The Commission had ruled the in- 
formation must be produced. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

“In Re: Finance Docket 6486: While 
we are still of the opinion that the price 
at which the stockholdings of F. E. Tap- | 
lin and his associates in the Pittsburgh 


and West Virginia Railway Company 
were sold to Pennroad Corporation 


is not material to the issue in this case, 
and is sought for ulterior motives, never- 
theless, in deference to the ruling of di- 
vision 4 of the Commission, that Mr. 
F. E. Taplin should state such price for 
the record in this case, I beg to advise 
that the price at which 222,930 shares of 
the stock of the Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia Railway Company were sold by 

E. Taplin and his associates to the 
Pennroad Corporation was $170 per 
share.” 

The receipt of the letter was acknowl- 
edged to Mr. Taplin by Director Mahaf- 
fie on July 14, 





Travel on Army Transports 
Restricted by New Order. 


| Travel on Army transports will here- 
jafter be restricted to War Department 
personnel and their dependents, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Department on 
July 15. This restriction results from 
reduced length of overseas tours of duty, 
making travel more frequent, according 
to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

In connection with the action of the 
Secretary of War directing that, begin- 
ning July 1, 1930, the tour of duty for 
Army personnel in Porto Rico, Panama, 
and the Hawaiian Islands shall be re- 
|duced from three years to two years, a 
policy based on the requirement for rigid 
economy in operation and maintenance, 
jas well as in the interest of morale and 
health, a study has demonstrated that it! 
will be necessary to restrict travel of 
persons on Army transports to and from 





Calendar of Hearings 
—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


' 





| thorized a $10,000,000 increase of the} 


jtion higher than one-half, to the next 





Allegation that the rate charged on a car- 


Interstate Commerce Commission, is in- 
volved in an order of the Commission | 
(Finance Docket No. 8227) to permit J 
T, Walker et al., of a Seaeey. one port of origin or destination shall not 
James Stone, of Oxford, Miss., to in {exceed the rate to or from that port 


vene as parties to the proceeding, an-| by more than 100 per cent. 
nounced July 15. i 


3. The present rates at intermediate 
points shall not be increased, except | 
where necessary to remove or reduce | 
|fourth-section departures, and where in- | 
creased for that purpose shall not exceed | 
‘rates graded according to distance with | 
relation to rates at other intermediate 
points at which rates higher than the 
| terminal rates are herein authorized. 

4. The rates at intermediate points | 
shall in no case exceed the lowest com- 
bination. 

5. The port-to-port class rates shall 
not be less thay 9 cents over the class 
rates of the standard steamer line pub- 
lishing the lowest class rates, except on 
classes 1, 2, 3, and 4 the differentials 
shall be not less than 15, 13, 12, and 11 


load of peaches from Hanford, Calif., to 
Benson, Minn., was inapplicable and unrea- 
sonable, found not sustained. Complaint 
dismissed. 


| higher whole cent, 
2. The rate on any class or commod- 
ity at any point intermediate to the 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 






The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: y 

No. 23624.—Federated Metals Corporation, 
of St. Louis, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 


ithe total of all 
steam railways 


employes on 


class I 
at the middle 


o» 


Number of Railroad Employes 
Found to‘Have Decreased 6 Per Cent. 





Statement by Interstate Commerce Commission Show 
Drop on May 15 as Compared With May 15, 1929 





More than 6 per cent decrease in the,6.33 per cent as compared with May 15,| x 
|number of employes on the principal | 1928. 
steam railroads of the United States is 
reported in a comparative statement of | 
employes made public by the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission July 15. It shows 


of the 


| to such defendants is upheld. The judg-| Finance Docket No. 8179.— Joint application 

|ment of nonsuit as to defendant surety| of Missofri Pacific R. Co. and New Or-| 
company is reversed, and the cause re-| leans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co. for author- | 
manded for trial in accordance with the) ity to operate under trackage rights over | 

rules of liability declared in this opinion., the railroad of the Louisiana Ry, & Navi- | 

_ —__— — |. gation Co. between Baton Rouge and New 

Orleans, La., and to acquire a one-half | 

interest in said line, assigned for hear- |} 

ing July 14 at Baton Rouge, La., before 
Examiner Davis. 

No. 238063.—Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al., assigned for hearing July 
14 at Tulsa, Okla, before Examiner 
Snider. 

$\ No, 23360.—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bu- 

reau v. Aberdeen & Rocktish Railroad et 

al., assigned for July 15 at New Orleans, 

La., before Examiners Paulson & Mackey, 

is hereby cancelled. 

o. 23315.—Procter & Gamble Company et 

al. v. Alton & Eastern Railroad et al., 

assigned for July 15 at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
before Examiner Hansen and Glenn, 
cancelled, 

No, 20623.—Cartan & Jeffrey 
al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al., 
assigned for further hearing July 15 at 
Omaha, Nebr., before Examiner Gwynn in 


The statement shows a decrease in the 
entire classification of employes from | 
executives and other officials down to 
switch tenders and hostlers. The larg- 
est decrease was in equipment, mainte- 
nance and stores personnel. The state- 


1s 


Company et 





i ; ; . fay, 1930, as 1,601,494, a de-|ment follows in full text: Number of scordanc ‘ Peatanta aude 
road et al. Against rate of 65 cents per|cants respectively ‘or "DOS month of May, 1930, as 1, peers, ue | ’ aie ¢ | accordance with the Commission’s order 
100 pounds on shipments of scrap copper —_ peepee, Te ms peepee, 96 crease of 6.59 per cent as compared with|employes, May, 1930, A; per cent de-| of Mar. 28, 1930, 
from St. Louis to Minnequa and Denver, Seaiee ieee shal! i. ate aia po the number in the same class of rail|crease from May, 1929, B; frora May, No. 23272.—Harrison Hardware & Furni- 

Ss Yr r 8 8 4 p se ec 


Colo.,, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 28615.—Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg 
Chamber of Commerce, of Lynchburg, Va., 
v. Southern Railway et al. Ask for the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 


the date of this report. 

6. The-port-to-port carload commodity 
rates shall not be less than the follow- 
ing respective differentials over the car- 
load commodity rates of the standard 
eae : steamer line publishing the lowest rate 
and reparation on shipments of tomatoes, |Sr"each of ‘the following commodities as 
vannah, reconsigned to Lynchburg and rep-| more fully described in appendix A to 
aration. } this report. 


| - = ees 
| Executives, officials, and staff assistants. . 
| Professional, clerical and general 

| Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 


Transportation (yardmasters, switch tender 
Transportation (train and engine service). 


Total, all employes 


j 


jlines on May 15, 1929, and decrease of | 1928, C: 


Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) 


ture Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road et al., assigned for hearing on July 








16,842 87 83 15 at Federal Building, St. Petersburg, 
260,042 3.74 4.10 Fla.. before Examiners Macomber and 

408,042 7.70 6.05 Simmons, 
‘ 422,105 7.5L 8.63 No, 23395.—National Carbide Sales Corpo- 
184,906 5.61 5.94 ration v, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
s, and hostlers) 20,628 4.34 6.90 Railway et al., assigned for hearing July 
cca TAnee ens 288,935 7.17 5.77 15 at Merchants Assn. rooms, 233 Broad- 
—— — — way, New York, N, Y., before Examiner 

acpeccoceeovcece — 2,001,404 6.59 6.38 Colvin, 


ment in pipe lines, $741,010,196; other 
investments, $104,445,372; cash, $8,602,- 
090; material and supplies, $14,210,293; 
total current assets, $128,865,181; capi- 


plication made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission July 15. 
The application states that the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Company, as lessee tal stock, $385,143,081; unmatured funded 
| and guarantor, will assume obligation! debt, $43,252,000; total current liabili- 
and liability in respect to the bonds.| ties, $25,342,454; accrued depreciation, 


The applicant company is a corporation 
of Ohio and Michigan, with executive 
offices in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Broad Street Station in Philadelphia. 
The application says the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, by action of its board of di- 
rectors, May 14, 1930, requested settle- 
ment of $1,416,000 of the indebtedness 
of the applicant “by the issuance and 
delivery to it, at par, of a like amount 
of applicant’s first and refunding mort- | 
gage 4% per cent bonds, of series A,! 
dated Apr. 1, 1927, and to mature Apr. 
1, 1977, said bonds to be guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by said 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company by en- 
dorsement thereon, in like manner as| 
other bonds heretofore issued under ap- | 
plicant’s first refunding mortgage.” | 
The applicant road, by action of its | 
board of directors, Apr. 19, 1928, au-| 


| $300,364,123. 

_Total corporate surplus, $185,512,278; 
pipe line operating revenues, $251,410,- 
920; pipe line operating expenses, $102,- 
101,243; tax accruals, $13,888,905; pipe 
line optrating income, $135,420,772; net 
income, $142,216,242; dividends declared 
$125,314,087; oil transported, 1,156,350,- 
772 barrels; employes, 23,457, with ag: 
gregate compensation of $46,251,004, 





Fund for Canal Zone 
Improvements Asked 





Mr. Wood to Study Needs for 
Inclusion in Program 





_ Appropriations for a part of a build- 
Ing program in the Panama Canal Zone 
probably may be carried in either next 
deficiency bill or War Department ap- 
propriations bill, Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
stated orally July 15. , 

Mr. Wood said he will sail from New 
York July 18 for the Panama Canal Zone 
to study the situation there relative to 
the construction needs of the area, so 
that he could form an opinion regard- 
ing the needs, and have a basis for in- 
cluding appropriations in one of the bills 
for construction work in the zone. 

Plan Laid Out Before War 
A building program was laid out 


company’s indebtedness, under 
authorization $5,067,000 of bonds 
been issued, leaving an available 
thority to increase indebtedness 
$4,933,000, the application states. 


which 
have 
au- 
of 





a 


overseas departments and between the 
east and west coasts of the continental 
United States to personnel of the War 
Department and dependent members of 
their families, traveling under orders, | 
and, in emergency or exceptional cases, 
to those on foreign service and depend- 
ent members of their families traveling 
on leave or furlough to or from their for- 
eign stations. 


Q re- 
The Secretary of W-r has directed this /Vious to the entrance of the United 
strict limitation of travel on Army trans- States into the World War, but was 


abandoned during the War, Mr. Wood 
stated. He said that the barracks which 
had been built for the workmen there 
have been patched and repatched until 
at present they are in condition where 
replacements and reconstruction work on 
them is necessary. 

The program also will include the con- 
stuction of a roadway from Empire, 
Panama Canal Zone, to the Madden dam 
site, together with the construction of 
the dam which will necessitate an expend- 
iture of approximately $15,000,000 for 
both, he said. 

With the construction of the additional 
|dam on the Chagres River, the United 
| States will control the entire river, > 
said. This construction is necessary in 
order to , 


ports in order to insure the necessary 
accommodations for authorized personnel 
of the War Department under the new 
policy of reduced length of tours. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 






permit larger vessels to go 


of all expenditures by Government 


through the canal since the waters of 


agencies before such expenditures ' this river operate the canal locks, he 
finally become closed_transactions. pointed out. The construction of this 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- dam is also necessary to conserve the 


sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-32423. (S) Rewards—Dedserters—Navy. 
Where a deserter is delivered to naval au- 
thorities at a place other than that named 
in the offer of the reward the arresting 
officer is entitled to the amount of the 
reward less cost of his own and the pris- 
oner’s transportation and subsistence to the 
place named in the reward, and his own 
return transportation and subsistence to 
place of actual delivery. 6 Comp, Gen. 479. 


water there, he said. 
School Buildings Needed 
School buildings are also needed in the 
area, he said, and it is probable that the 
next deficiency or War Department ap- 
propriation bill will carry an appropri- 


jation for additional school buildings. 


_ “A great amount of construction work 
1s necessary in the Panama Canal Zone,” 
Mr. Wood said, “but larger appropria- 
tions are being asked for that purpose 
than the Government can afford.” “The 


chairman said he could not estimate the 


(July 8, 1930.) ‘ hi 
} "A-32451. (S) Advertising—Bids—Rejec- amount which Congress would be asked 
tion —- Readvertising—Immigration Service. vo appropriate, 


Where advertisements for purchase of coal 
provide that the unit of purchase shall be 
the net ton of 2,000 pounds, unless other- 
wise stated in the schedules, and nothing 
is stated in the schedules, the Government 
is not authorized to enter into a contract 
on the long ton basis when other bidders 





equest for 


transportation for the balance of the dis- 
tance is refused, or it was impractical to 
have furnished the transportation, reim- 
bursement of the commercial cost of travel 
of dependents from the intermediate point 


have submitted proposals on a short ton to ultimate destination may be made. (July 
basis. However, where a proposal on a8, 19: 
long ton basis when reduced to a_ short A} (S) Rewards—-Deserters—Navy. 


ton basis is the lowest received, and then 
one bidder has alleged error in not desig- 
nating his proposal as on a long ton 
basis, all of the bids should be rejected 
and the matter readvertised. (July 8, 1930.) 

A-32362. (S) Transportation of depend- 
ents—Army officer. Where, under 


the act | 
of May 18, 1920, 41 Stat. 604, upon change | 
of permanent station an officer is furnished | 
transportation in kind for his dependents | 





deserter is delivered to naval 
authorities at a place other than that named 
in the offer of the reward the arresting of- 
ficer is entitled to the amount of the re- 
ward less cost of his own and the prisoner's 
transportation and subsistence to the place 
named in the reward, and his own returp 
transportation and subsistence to ‘place o 
actual delivery. 6 Comp. Gen. 479. (Jul 
8, 1930.) 
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Jowa Announces _ Farm Prices Remain Low 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
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Activity of State Jllinois Court Asked to Bar 





During First Half of July Insurance Unit Is 





M 0 to r T rue k § Agriculture Department Finds Some Producers Hope to 





Schedules Apply to About 

— 1,300 Operators in 18 
Northwest Counties, Re- 
port Reveals 





State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, July 15. 


An order establishing freight rates for 
motor trucks operating for public hire 
between indeterminate.termini has been 
made public by the chairman of the Iowa 
railroad commission, Fred P. Woodruff. 

Mr. Woodruff said it was the belief of 
the commission that the truck tariff, ef- 
fective July 15, is the first of its kind 
attempted in any State. 

The new rate schedules apply to about 
1,500 truck operators in 18 northwest 
Iowa counties, he stated. 

Schedules Requested 

“Within a few years,” Chairman 

Woodruff said, “it is our expectation that 


‘tariffs will have to be established for all 






: 





portions of the State for such traffic. 


“The schedules were requested by the 
operators of thé territory affected and 
establish minimum rates which are ex- 
pected to stabilize the commercial truck- 
ing business. 

“With the growth of the business, 
trucking rates naturally will take an im- 
portant place in the deliberations of reg- 
ulatory bodies. 

“The new schedules apply in the terri- 
tory where the commercial trucking 
business has been growing most rapidly 
because of the shipment by truck of live- 
stdek and dairy products to Sioux City. 
Establishment of livestock concentration 
points under the Federal Farm Board 
plan probably will result in rapid growth 
of the trucking business in other parts 
of the State and increase the demand for 
public hire rgte regulation.” 

The schedule was promulgated under 
anew act which gives the railroad com- 
mission power to regulate rates and op- 
erations of all operators of trucks of- 
fered for public hire over indeterminate 
routes, Mr. Woodruff explained. 


Summary of Schedule 


A summary of the schedule, showing 
representative rates on a mileage basis, 
was announced as follows: 


Class 1—Horses, mules, fat cattle, 
caives and hogs. Ten-mile haul, 9.6 
cents per 100 pounds; ,25 miles, 18.5 
cents; 50 miles, 30.1 cents; 100 miles, 
51.4 cents. 

Class 2—Stocker and feeder cattle. 


Ten miles, 9 cents; 25 miles, 13:5 cents; 
50 miles, 21 cents; 100 miles, 32.2 cents. 
Class 3—Sheep, lambs and goats: Ten 


miles, 11.5 cents; 25 miles, 22.2 cents; 
50 miles, 37.2 cents; 100 miles, 61.7 
cents. 


These rates apply over paved or grav- 
eled roads. An additional charge of .4 
cent per mile for each mile of dirt road 
traveled is permitted for class 1 freight 
and 1 cent additional is permitted for 
class 2 freight. ‘ 

The schedule also covers pianos and 
household goods. This portion was in- 
cluded to care for local hauling charges 
fn and about Sioux City. The household 

oods rates range from a minimum of 

19.10 for a 26-mile haul of 400 cubic 
feet of freight to $65 for a 100-mile 
haul of 600 cubic feet. 





Gain in Life Insurance 
Reported in New Mexico 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, July 15. 
A total of $96,840,755 of life insurance 
was in force in New Mexico at the end 
of last year, according to the annual re- 
port to the governor of J. Howard 
Vaughn, State insurance superintendent. 
This compares with 
the end of 1928 of $89,820,101. The re- 
port shows claims paid during 1929 
amounted to $1,075,138 and premiums 
received, $2,987,853. The amount of 
claims paid is the largest for nine years 

past. 


. 
State Regulation 
hei 
Public Utilities 
ublic Utili 
Illinois 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
has been authorized by the commerce com- 
mission to abandon its depot at Canal and 
16th streets in Chicago and to construct a 
new depot at Halsted Street between 15th 
Place and 16th Street. 

Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric Co. 
was authorized to discintinue certain street 
car service in Aurora and substitute bus 
service. . 

Metropolitan Motor Coach Co. was au- 
thorized to puychase the Western Motor 
Coach Co. and the Northwestern Transit 
Co., both operating bus lines in the Chicago 
metropolitan and suburban: areas. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co. was 
authorized to construct and operate a gas 
distributing’system in Tower Hill, and an 
electric distributing line from Pittsfield to 
Detroit, both.in Pike County. 

Nokomis Bus Line, Inc., was authorized 
to issue and sell at par $21,000 of contmon 
stock, the proceed@s to be used for reim- 
bursement of the treasury for previous capi- 
tal expenditures, for the purchase of three 
buses for $9,150 and for additional work- 
ing capital. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co, has ap- 
plied to the commerce commission for per- 
mission to construct and operate a gas main 
ftom Canton through Lewistown to Havana 
with a branch line to Cuba, and distribution 
systems in Lewistown and Havana. 

The State department of public works 
and buildings has applied to the commission 
for authority to construct grade ¢rossings 
over the tracks of the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad west of Des Plaines and 
over the tracks of the Illinois Central near 
Haldane, Ogle County. 
Indiana 


Greyhound Lines, Inc., has been author- 
ized by the public service commission to 
purchase from Jesse ©. Nicholson a bus 
line operated between Richmond and the 
Ohio line at College Corner. 

Panhandle Natural Gas Co. has filed a 
petition for permission to increase its rate 
for gas from 40 cents to 75 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet in Pendleton. 

Indianapolis Street Railway Co. showed 
again of $9,200 in net revenue in April over 
the same month last year despite a decrease 
of $36,577 in gross revenue, according to a 
report filed with the public service commis- 
sion Lower operating costs were assigned 
as the reason. 

Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. was 
awthorized to purchase the stock of the 
Boonville Electric Light & Power Co. and 
the Newburgh Light & Water Co. for $516,- 
750. 





total in force at} 


Buy More With Receipts D 
Of Large Crops and 


uring Present Year Because 
Lower Cost of Goods 





Despite continued declines in prices of | 


many farm products, some farmers may 
hope to be able this year to buy more 
with the proceeds of their crops than 
might be expected, be@ause of large craps 
and the lower cost of goods needed , 
farmers, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 15 in its weekly review of 
~markets for agricultural products, 

Some foreign markets improved in the 
second week of July, the Department 
said. Wheat and feedstuffs sold lower 
on domestic markets, but corn showed a 
firmer tendency. 

igher and potatoes lower. 
ment follows in full text: 

Farm products and other goods con- 
tinued to sell lower all through fhe first 
half of the month, although experts noted 
a few signs of business improvement in 
other directions. Some foreign markets 
showed better action the second week of 
July. Livestock held better than wheat. 
Corn showed stronger price tendency. 
Mill feeds sold lower and hay markets re- 
mained about steady. Eggs sell higher 
week by week, but poultry supplies are 
increasing and prices sagging. Butter 
prices advanced a little. Potatoes sold 
lower. 

Against the low prices of many farm 
products is the larger general production 
to the acre and the tendency to lower 
costs of goods needed by farmers. Ac- 
cordingly the producers in sections where 
crops are doing well have hopes that 
they will be able to buy more with their 
crop money than would be expected with 
some products selling belew the levels of 
recent years. 

Crop conditions, compared with a year 
ago, sum up as better but still below 
the long time average. Land planted to 
farm crops is about the same in acres 
this season but yields per acre promise 
to be larger. 


The state- 


| Wheat Prices Decline 
During Second Week 


Domestic grain markets were still un- 
settled in mid-Julv. Wheat prices made 


further declines the second week of the) 


month, influenced ‘by increased supplies 
of new Winter wheat, continued 
export inquiry for the large North 
American stocks and generally favorable 


prospects for the new wheat crop in the! 


Northern Hemisphere. The domestic 
wheat crop promises to be as large as 
the 1929 harvest with some decrease in 
Winter wheat offset by an increase in 
Spring wheat. The Canadian wheat 
acreage and expected production is 
slightly larger than last season and is 
officially reported at 24,583,000 acres. 
Spring wheat markets followed the 
3-cent decline in Winter wheat. The 
corn market developed a decidedly firmer 
, tone in spite of the weakness in wheat 
markets. The oats market held steady. 

Commercial feedstuffs markets contin- 
| ued their downward course influenced by 
a slow demand and receding grain prices. 
| Wheat mill feeds contirtued dull and de- 
pressed. Wester: mill feed markets 
were generally weak with heavy offer- 
ings, principally from district mills, and 
a slow demand. The dairy trade was 


| generally out of the market for wheat | 


feeds, with poor credit conditions, low 
dairy product prices, cheap available sup- 
| plies of feed barley which were averag- 
ing $15 to $16 per ton, sacked, at in- 


terior points, and ample supplies of grain | 


and volunteer hay. Supplies of linseed 
meal were light but demand appeared 
even more so. Texas was reported of- 
fering new crop cottonseed meal freely, 
notwithstanding their present low stocks 
and the fact that the cotton crop has not 
yet gone through its critical period. 


Hay markets were quiet during the | 


| week with light offerings mostly only 
|in fair demand, 
quiry was reported at some points for 


the scant offerings of top grade hay re- | 
sulting in some advance in quotations | 


jon that quality at. a few markets. Me- 
;dium and low grades were generally 
| weak and lower as the proportion of new 
| crop offerings increased at several princi- 
pal markets. 


Cotton Market Shows 
Steady Undertone 


The cotton market during the second 

week of July showed a fairly steady un- 
dertone although old crop quotations 
went about three-eizhths of a cent lower 
and those for the new crop dropped about 
one-fourth of a cent. Domestic demand 
seemed to be centered largely on small 
| quantities of raw cotton for immediate 
and prompt shipment and of sizeable 
quantities for new crop shipments. Buy- 
|ers hesitated to commit themselves for 
long term shipments unless at a very 
high basis. Foreign demand for Amer- 
ican cotton was rather indifferent. Acre- 
age of cotton in cultivation in the United 
States on July 1 is estimated to be 45,- 
815,000 acres, which is 2.7 per cent less 
than the acreage on July 1, 1929, 2.4 per 
cent less than in 1928 and 6 per cent 
below the record acreage of 48,730,000 
planted in 1926. Exports for the second 
week of July amounted to 39,091 bales, 
compared y-ith 50,697 for the same week 
last year. 

In the Chicago cattle market during 
the second week of July, yearlings sold 
higher with a snappy .demand, in con- 
trast with general sluggishness and ped- 
dling undertone of the weighty steer 
market, where prices ran $1 lower than 
a week earlier, 
weighty bullocks, barring a few special- 
ties,-was $11.25. The feeder and stocker 
cattle and calf market was dull, although 
finishers were apparently in’ a_ bette: 
buying mood. Natives predominated, the 
few Montana rangers selling at $7 10 
$7.50, a spread of $6.50 to $7.50 taking 
the bulk of all offerings, with more 
fleshy kinds selling up to $8. 


Quotations for Fleece 
W ool Unchanged 


Price spreads widened in the Chicago 


© 


hog market to the disadvantage of 
weighty butchers. Top for the week of 
$9.75 was paid for  170-200-pound 


weights, this being the same top as for 
the first week of July. 

- Throw-out lambs become more popular 
with slaughterers and prices advanced, 
the decreased supply of natives being 
mainly responsible for the upturn, Range 
lambs from Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and Montana showed a fairly high de- 
gree of finish with weights ranging 
from 75 to 84 pounds. A _ diminished 
supply of fat ewes failed to excite much. 
interest, but prices advanced slightly. 
The bulk of native lambs sold at Chi- 
cago within a price range) of $10.75 io 
$11, with a late top of $11.35. 


| 


Butter and eggs were | 


slow | 


The practical top on} 


Fleece wool prices were largely uns 


| changed from a week earlier in a quiet | 


market. Western-grown wools were 
moderately active, original bag 64’s and 


finer Territory wools selling mostly at | 


70 to 73 cents feoured basis. 


The egg market continued to 


strengthen through the first half of | 


July. Trading Was somewhat more ac- 
tive than in the early part of the month. 
The tone of the poultry market was 
barely steady, and it was principaliy the 
very active d¢mand which kept prices up 
to the present level. It was felt in many 
quarters that further increases in the 
supply would result in lower prices. 

, All grades of-butter were in fairly ac- 
tive demand in mid-July but the medium 
and lower scores are clearing up better 
than the fancy higher scoring lots. The 
position of the butter market in so far 
as the storage and production figures 
were concerned continued to improve. 
Advices from the larger manufacturers’ 
organizations indicate that the produc- 
tion trend is decidedly downward. 

: Following the drastic decline of 1 cent 
in early July, country cheese market has 
been irregular. In spite of the better 
demand, allf styles, except Longhorns, 
continued to show accumulations. Cheese 
production in Wisconsin, as gauged by 
the receipts at Wisconsin warehouses, is 
fast approaching last year’s level. Prices 
on Wisconsin cheese in consuming mar- 
kets were fractionally lower. Present 
holdings in storage are abnormally heavy 
both in comparison with the heavy 
stocks of a year ago and the somewhat 
lighter average holdings of the last five 
years, 

Potato markets declined still further 
near the middle of the month and carlot 
shipments increased sharply. Cash- 
track sales in Kansas and Missouri were 
lower at 61 to $1.10 per 100 pounds. 
Some decay was appearing in arrivals of 


midwestern stock in the Chicago carlot | 


market, so that best stock there was 

bringing only $1.35 to $1.40. 

and Oregon began shipping potatoes. 
North Carolina peach shipments in- 


creased and prices declined. Onion 
growers in 17 late-shipping States have 
generally increased their plantings over 


acreage is now placed at 58,36 

¢ per cent more than the high Wecond of 
1929. City markets were lower on 
cantaloupe arrivals from both California 
and Arizona. 


acres or 





License to \Write Health 
Policies in Hlinois Asked 


| State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 15. 

| The Mountain States Life Insurance 
Company, of Denver, has applied to the 
Illinois division of insurance for a li- 
|cense to transact health and accident ,in- 
;Surance business in Illinois, the super- 


| 
| 


| intendent of insurance, Harry W. Han- 


; Son, announced orally July 15. 


Officials representing the 


; company 
| have been in conference w 


ith State in- 


| Surance officials at which they have dis- | 
cussed informally a tentative draft of | 


a contract to reinsure the business of 
the defunct Great American Casualty 
Company of Chicago. The next step will 
be taken with the arrival of certain doc- 
uments from Denver which the State 
asked for, it was announced. 





Fire Prevention Week 
| In Illinois Designated 


A generally good in- | 


State of Illinois: 
fe Springfield, July 15. 
Citing the fact that 417 Illinois resi- 
dents last year died from burns, “and 
the property loss due to fire was $2,000,- 
000 a month, Governor Louis L. Emmer- 
son, July 12, issued a proclamation desig- 
| nating the week of Oct. 5 te 11 as fire 
| prevention week. 
Ye hereby appeal for the cooperation 
of all citizens in the interest of avoid- 
ing fires, not only during this week, but 
; at all times,” 
tion said. 


the governor’s proclama- 
} I urge that mayors, fire 
| chiefs, chambers of commerce, civic or- 


ganizations and schools lend their efforts | 


to a practical program of education in 
their respective communities in the in- 
terest of reducing the causes of fire. To 
prevent fire is the personal responsibility 
of everyone.” 


= 





creased. Melon shipments had again in- | 


the original expectations, so that total | 


xports to 10 Nations Show Increase | 


Subject of Study 


Details of Kentucky’s Par- 
ticipation in Examination 


Of Woodmen of World 
Shown in Report 








Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, July 15. 


,an examination of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Association, 
Omaha, Nebr., alleging irregularities by 
the examiner, appointed by the State in- 
surance department, and her brothe:, 
were set forth in a report on the depar!- 
ment filed July 11 with Governor Flem 
D. Sanfpson by the State inspector and 
examiner, Roll‘. E. Keown. 

The report states that Mrs. Caroline 
' Karsner, Louisville, was authorized May 
1, 1929, by the deputy and acting State 
insurance commissioner, Arch H. Pul-| 
} liam, to make the examination. In the 
authorization papers Mrs. Karsner was 
directed to have the company mail 
| check payabie to the State treasurer, to 
|the State insurance department for the 
}examiner’s fees, the expenses of the ex- 
{amination being borne by the company 
examined, 


a 


Checks Returned 

When Mrs. Karsner returned from 
Omaha, after making the examination 
which took 91 days, the report states, 
she brought checks totaling $1,100, 
which were paid by the department io 
her. Mr. Keown’s investigation showed, 
he stated, that she had charged the comi- | 
pany $3,396 for services and hotel ex- 
penses and this 
her. 

In addition, the report sets forth, the! 
company paid $3,324 to Charles M. Hud- 
son, a brother of Mrs. Karsner, in con- 
nection with the same examination, but 
Mr. Hudson was not authorized to assist 
in the examination work, although he 
was introduced to the company as an 
examiner. 


Colorado @ Under a new ruling of the insurance 


department a firm of certified account- 
ants is used in making all examinations 
of insurance companies. The account-| 
ants are paid out of funds of the depart- | 
ment and a statement rendered the com- 
panies, which refund the expenditures 
to the department. 

Mr. Keown’s report states that since 
the present insurance commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin, took charge of the de- 
partment Dec. 18, 1929, traveling ex- 
penses of employes have been reduced 
and regulations relating to travel have 
been adopted that all expense for 
this purpose will be under the control of 
the office instead of allowing each em- 
ploye to use his discretion and report 
lafterward. In addition, it is stated, 
;many items have -been eliminated en- 
tirely which should result in a “great 
saving to the department and to the 
, State.” 


so 





Gas Lines Proposed 
In Eastern Colorado 





|Applicant Would Lay Pipes 
From Kansas Field 





State of Colorado: 
Denver, July 14. 

An application for permission to cen- 
struct natural gas pipe lines to serve} 
southeastern Colorado towns from wells 
in Stevens County, Kans., has been filed; 
with the public utilities commission by 
A. J. Hardendorf, of Lamar, Colo. 

The applicant proposes to build one 
line west crossing the Colorado-Kansas 
State line and going up to Lamar. This} 
would serve other Prowers County com-! 
| munities between the State line and 
Lamar. The other line would cut the 
State line to the south and terminate 
at Springfield, Baca County. ; 

Twenty-five miles of eight-inch ‘pipe 
land 66 miles of six-inch pipe would be 
laid. The capacity of the line at Lamar 
would be 4,900,000 cubic feet of gas and} 
'the estimated peak load at the same 
point would be 2,054,000 cubic feet. | 

Mr Hardendorf also filed an applica- 
tion for permission to construct and oper- | 
ate natural gas distributing systems in 
Lamar and Wiley, both in Prowers 
County, and stated that similar applica- 
tions to serve other communities in Baca 
land Prowers Counties would be filed| 
later. The only utilities operating _in 
that section of the State are furnishihg 
electric light and power, the petition} 


stated. 





In May, Commerce Department Finds 





Monthly Analysis of Foreign 
e 





An analysis of foreign trade during ' 
the month of May shows that exports 
from the United States to 10 principal 
countr@s recorded increases over the 
same month of last year and that dur- 
ing the first five months of 1930 exports 
were greater with only two nations, ac- 
cording to figures made public July 15 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Exports to Soviet Russia during May 
registered an increase of 72 per cent 
over a year ago. For the first five! 
months of the year sales to that country 
exceeded $64,000,000, a gain of approxi- 
| matly, 180 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year, according to the 
analysis. 

One ather country, Mexico, made lar- 
ger purchases during the five-month pe- 
riod than in the like period of 1929. Ex- 
ports to Mexico exceeded $55,500,000, a 


Month of May 





Exports. 1929 
Europe ; ‘ $146,183,666 
North America - 132,896,511 
South America «.........¢::; 35,852,011 
Asia : BEG PO 44,613,938 
Oceania ise ae Waa’ 16,925,853 
Africa senea ss 8,541,166 

Total ee $385,013,145 

Imports 
Europe $113,790,754 


92,363,425 


53,628,471 


North America . 
South America 








rAsia 124,410.325 
Oceania : 5,648,684 
Africa sfoors ee 10,407,606 

| Total ..c<se: amr $400,149,265 


In Shipments to Soviet Russia 


Trade Discloses Sharp Gain 


4 | 





gain of 10 per cent according to the 
Department’s figuress 

Exports during May showed gains to 
France, Denmark, Greece, Norway, 
Spain, Switzerland, Soviet Russia, Peru, 
Uruguay, and British India. Substan- 
tial decreases were recorded in trade| 
with Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, 
Ty, Central America, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia and Venezuela, the | 
analysis shows. 

Imports during May were greater than) 
a year ago from Italy, Norway, Switzer- | 
land, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, and New 
Zealand. During the first five months 
of the year imports show gains over the 
corresponding period of last year from 
Norway, Soviet Russia, Sweden, Colom- 
bia, and Ecuador. 

The following comparable table shows 
total values of exports and imports by 
grand divisions for May and the five 
months ending May: 


Five months ended May 

1930 1929 1930 
$135,508,288 $966,038,632 $828,992,905 
101,605,841 609 ,2]3,894 479,566,628 


29,852,989 
35,503,472 
9,246,022 
7,875,204 


238,314,915 
280,359,026 
81,073,736 
54,900,765 


157,444,303 
214,433,947 
55,929,268 
44,267,239 





$31 9,591,816  $2,229,900,968 $1,780,634,290 





$84,136.947 $549,027,632 $438,747,667 
81,138,509 440,462,932 354,168,464 
39,179,645 293,688,796 225,839,678 
70,459,290 564,004,873 414,309,636 
4,118,050 29,658,951 15,869,067 
5,611,484 56,128,633 36,669-892 
$1,932,971,817 


$284,643,925 
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Ohio Approves 


New York Title Company Revised Fees on 





Attorney General Contends That State’s Casualty Act Does 
Not Permit New York Title and Trust Company 
To Carry on Business in the State 





State of Mlinois: 
Judge Charles G. Briggle of the Sanga- 
mon County Circuit Court at Springfield 
has under advisement the quo warranto 
proceedings in which Attorney General 
scar E. Carlstrom of Illinois, on the 


\felation of Leo H. Lowe, director of the | is whether or not the Illinois casualty 
Details of Kentucky’s participation in;department of trade and commerce of | act is broad enough to include foreign 


Illinois, called upon the New York Title 
& Mortgage Company, of New York 
City, to show by what right the cam- 
pany is doing business in Illinois, ac- 
cording to information from the attorney 
general’s office. 

Mr. Lowe, as director, previously had 
licensed the company to do business in 
this State under the act concerning the 
business of casualty insurance. Its busi- 
ness is to guarantee real estate titles 
and mortgages. 

The attorney general’s office had given 
an opinion that the company could be 
licensed to operate in this State under 
the casualty insvrance act but following 
further investigation, Attorney General 
Carlstrom held the casualty act does not 
authorize the New York corporation to 
do business in this State. Filing of the 
quo warranto proceedings followed. 

The Chicago Title and Trust Company, 





Oil Concerns Unite 
* To Control Proeess 





od Said to Offer Increased 
Gasoline Yield 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
pressure, but at the same time hydrogen 
gas is applied to the crude, which unites 
with carbon and gases released in the 
distillation process to form more gaso- 
line. The process is claimed to return 
100 per cent by weight of gasoline from 
crude oil. 


Obviously, Mr. Fieldner said, the enor- | 


mous amount of added expense arising 
from this process would make immediate 
commercial application of the process 
impractical. “However,” he added, “we 
may go from a feast to a famine in a 
few years, and possibly back to a feast 
again,” pointing out that the value of 
the procesg lies‘in its possible use in the 
case of necessity. 

Questioned as to its possible influence 
on the price of gasoline to the ultimate 
consumer, Mr. Fieldner expressed his 
doubt that it would ever make gasoline 
any cheaper. “We can never hope to get 


gasoline any cheaper than we are getting | 


However, he added, it 
et- 


it now,” he said. 
will have the effect of preventing it 


\ting any higher in case of a limitation 


of supply, since it will check any “sky- 
rocketing” of prices due to shortage. 

Further, he pointed out, the develop- 
ment of the process to the point of com- 
mercial utility will increase employment, 
he said, due to,th added amount of work 
necessary to produce it. Simple distilla- 
tion of gasoline, he explained, requires 
only a few men, where the “worked 
gasoline” requires the services of many 
more laborers. 

Mr. Fieldner also declared that, con- 
trary to the general opinion, gasoline 
produced by the cracking process is of 
higher quality than ordinary distilled 
gasoline. By the simple distillation proc- 
ess, he said, ingredients which bring 
about “motor knock” remain in the gaso- 
line. These substances may be removed, 
he explained, either by the admixture of 
tetraethyl of lead, or by cracking. 

Sulphur—possibly corrosive in auto- 
mobile engines—has been found in dan- 
gerous quantity in only 1 of 158 samples 
of American motor fuels examined by 
the Bureau of Mines, according to 
statement on July 15, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Content Is Small 

The Department’s statement follows 
in fuil text: 

The sulphur content of typical motor 
fuels marketed in the United States is 
relatively small, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, fol- 
lowing a survey made in 12 representa- 
tive cities. 
the samples analyzed had 0.10 per cent 
sulphur or less, and 72.5 per cent had 
0.06 per cent sulphur. or less. 

These motor fuels of low sulphur con- 
tent are found in every city in which 
samples were taken and it appears that 
so long as conditions remain substan- 
tially as at present, no difficulty should 
be experienced in obtaining gasoline un- 
der a specification requiring that the 
sulphur content shall not be more than 
0.10 per cent. 

During the past several years a great 
deal of discussion has centered around 
the question of the permissible limit of 
sulphur content in fuels for automotive 
and aviation motors, says A. J. Kraemer, 
senior refinery engineer, in a report just 
made public. Under certain conditions 


of operation, sulphur in motor. fuels 
causes the formation of corrosive sub- 
stances which attack bearings, wrist 


pins, and other parts of engines. 
Expense Involved 

On the other hand, in making gaso- 
line from certain stocks, the gasoline 
fraction normally contains a relatively 
large proportion of sulphur compounds. 
By the generally used processes of re- 
ducing the sulphur content, a significant 
part of the gasoline fraction is lost as 
motor fuel, and added expenses are en- 
tailed for chemicals, labor, and 
process costs. This condition has been 
an economic burden to some refiners of 
high-sulphur crudes. In some instances 
the treating losses have been rather 
severe and the treating costs relatively 
high, but the data presented in this 
paper indicate that the reduction of sul- 
phur content of motor fuel is a problem 
to a relatively small number of refiners 
and of little or no concern to the re- 
mainder; in fact, more than 90 per cent 
of the 153 samples analyzed passed the 
Federal specification requirement, which 
limits the sulphur content to 0.10 per 
cent. 

This report is based upon the results 
of an examination for sulphur content, 
Doctor test, egpper strip corrosion, and 
color of the ‘samples cgllected during 
January, 1930, for the Ast semiannual 
gasoline survey of the Bureau of Mines. 

An interesting disclosure of this sur- 
vey is that 56 of the 158 samples, or 35.5 
per cent, were artifically colored. This 


, 


al 


More than 90 per cent of | 


other} 


|departments to the Louisiana State Fire- | 
diiitieaieaine) | |}men’s Association. 
$1,485,603,404 |tendency on the part of marketers of! Act No. 10. 


Springfield, July 15. 
jan Illinois corporation, is operating un- | 
jder the Illinois title guarantee act but 
|that act applies only to domestic cor- | 
| porations. | 
| The legal question involved, it was an- 
nounced in the attorney general’s office, | 





corporations doing a title and mortgage | 
|guarantee business. The part of the! 
'casualty act involved in the case, which 
| defines the purposes for which corpora- | 
{tions may be formed or admitted, is as | 
| follows: | 
| “Section 1. Any number of persons 
|not less than 13 may, in the manner! 
| hereinafter prescribed, form a corpora- 
tion for the purpose of issuing policies 
for any of the following kinds of insur- 
}ance business: * * * 

“8. Against any other casualty or in- 
surance risk specified in the articles of 
organization, which may lawfully be the 
| subject of insurance and the formation 
{of corporations for insuring against 
| which is not otherwise provided for by 
these statutes.” 
| Arguments in the case occupied all 
|day July 11 and the judge took the mat- 
!ter under advisement. 





|New Life Insurance 
Shows Gain in June 





sum had been paid to Experimental Gasoline Meth- Census Bureau Says Growth 


| For Month Was 4.1 Per} 
| Cent Over 1929 | 





Purchases of new life insurance in- 
crewsed 4.1 per cent during June over} 
the amount in June, 1929, according 
to a report forwarded by the Association | 
of Life Insurance Presidents to the Bu- | 
reau of the Census, Department of Com- 
| merce, and made public July 15 by the 
| Bureau. This is in contrast to a decrease 
during May of 4.7 per cent as com- 
pared with May a year ago. The report 
| follows in full text: | 
The report shows that the cumulative! 
total of new life insurance purchased 
during the first six months of 1950 was 
1.8 per cent greater than the total for 
the first six months of 1929. The as- 
sociation’s compilation aggregates the 
new business records—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend additions 
—of 44 member companies which have 
82 per cent of the total volume of 
|life insurance outstanding in all United 
| States legal reserve companies. 
For June, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 44 companies was | 
| $1,144,432,000 against $1,098,983,000 dur- | 
jing dune of 1929—an increase of 4.1 per | 


cent. New ordinary insurance amounted 
to $725,725,000 against $750,228,000—a | 


| decrease of 3.3 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to $311,925,000 against | 
| $242,166,000—an increase of 28.8 per| 
cent. Group insurance was $106,782,000 | 
{against $106,589,000 an increase of two-| 
tenths of 1 per cent. 
For the first six months, the total new 
business of these companies was $6,657,- | 
| 203,000 against $6,540,599,000 last year 
~an increase of 1.8 per cent. New or- 
dinary insurance amounted to $4,669,775,- 
000 against $4,519,341,000—an_ increase | 
of 3.3 per cent. Industrial insurance | 
amounted to $1,478,392,000 against $1,-| 
510,547,000—a decrease of 2.1 per cent. | 
Group insurance was $509,036,000 against 
$510,711,000—a decrease of three-tenths | 
of 1 per cent. 





‘ 4 s 
State’s Insurance Receipts 
Record Gain in Montana 


State of Montana: 

Helena, July 15. 
According to official figures compiled 
by the State insurance commissioner, | 
George P. Porter, receipts of the State 
insurance department have increased | 
considerable in the past decade, 
A compilation made in 1918 showed a} 
total income of $245,607, while the 1929 
amount was $371,501. In 1909, when the | 
department was established, receipts 

were $97,877. 





Invitations Are Extended 
For Safety Conference. 


, 
| 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

. Boston, July 16. | 

Gov. Frank G. Allen has mailed invi- | 
tations to the governors of alt New Eng- 
land States to attend a conference in 
Boston July 25 for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the final program of the “Save-| 
a-life’ campaign to reduce automobile 
deaths and to draw up a proclamation. | 

Governor Allen’s letter also invited the 
motor vehicle administrators of the vari- | 
ous States to meet in session with the 
governors, 
a 6s a . _ _ ' 
motor fuels teward making their prod- 
uct distinctive in appearance has been 
growing during the past several years. 

Only one sample is reported as show- | 
ing corrosion. This is one of the sam- 
ples for which sulphur was not deter- 
mined because of an insufficient quantity 
of sample. The interpretation of the 
result of the corrosion test is dependent 
upon the judgment of the Mester, and 
considerable difference of opinion is fre- 
quently encountered in the interpretation 
of the result. However, the fact that 
only one of 158 samples was reported 
as corroding a polished strip of copper, 
when immersed for three hours in the 
sample at 122 degrees Fahrenheit speaks 
well for the motor fuels samples in this 
survey. 

Further details are given in Report 
of Investigations@@026, “A Survey of the/ 
Sulphur Content of Commercii! Motor 
Fuels—1930,” copies of which may be 
obtained from the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 





} 









Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 





State of Louisiafla 

(Change in Status) 
H. B. 42. To appropriate residue from 
tax on insurance companies for privilege of 
doing business, in municipalities with fire 


Signed by governor. 


| 


| for 


| were earning an average weekly w 


Workers’ Risks 


[Industrial Commission Acts 
ilo Change Rates on Com- 
pensation Effective as of 


July 1, 1930 








State of Ohio: 

Columbus, July 15. 
’ The State industrial commission Jul> 
10 approved revised rates for work- 
inen’s compensation insurance effective 
July 1, 1930, according to an announce- 
ment by the actuary of the State depart- 
ment of industrial relations, E. I. Evans. 
This revision carries decreases in 103 
classifications and increases in 166 clas- 
sifications, leaving 326 classifications 
with no change in the basic rate fron: 
that of last year. Seventeen per cent 
ot the classifications thus receive a re- 
duction, 28 per cent receive an increase, 
while there are 55 per cent with no 
change. The occupational disease rate 
remains unchanged at 1 cent per $100 


‘of pay roll, 


The rate revision is based upon the 
experience of the various classifications 
over the five-year period, 1925-1929, in- 
clusiv. They govern the amount of 


| premium to be paid in to the State in- 


surance ‘fund by 43,000 private employ- 
ers of the State. 
Workmen's Fund Assets 
The financial statement of the work- 
men’s compensation fund for private 
employers, as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows 
total assets of $56,366,886, according to 


Mr. Evans. Of this amount, $50,783,- 
225 is invested in Federal and Ohio 


municipal bonds. There is held as a 
reserve to meet further payments on 
incomplete claims an amount of $46,- 
778,589, while the general unincumbered 
surplus amounts to $3,273,709. The ac- 
tuary’s statement of the condition of the 
fund as of Dec. 31, 1929, follows in full 
text: 
Assets: in bonds, 
225; bank deposits (inactive), $1,109,- 
491; bank deposits (active) $288,129; 
premiums in course of collection, $2,- 
511,619; accrued interest due fund, 
$786,883; bond premium after amortiza- 
tion, $887,539; total, $56,366,866. 
Liabilities: Reserve held to cover 
awards on which payment is required to 
be made over a period of years or during 
the life of the injured worker, $46,778,- 
589; reserve to cover warrants issued 
but not cashed, $737,086; reserve for 
portion of advance premium paymenis 
not already earned, $2,213,323; premium 


Invested $50,783,- 


| due over 40 days, $562,407; reserve re- 


quired by statute to meet catastrophe 


losses, $2,801,772; surplus, © $3,273,709; 
total, $56,366,886. 
Under the workmen’s compensation 


law benefits are paid over a long period 
of time, in fact the major portion of 
all benefits on account of injuries of a 
given year are to be paid out in later 
years. These losses must be paid outé 
of premiums collected in the period in 
which they occur. They cannot be taken 
out of future premiums, 


Claim Reserve Analyzed 

An analysis of the claim reserve of 
$46,778,589 by type of claims will be 
of interest: ' 

3,400 fatal claims where compensation 
is paid to dependents of deceased em- 
ployes over a period of six to eight 
years, $8,737,475. 

796 permanent total claims where 
compensation will be paid to claimant 
for the remainder of his life, $5,691,800. 

981 claims where the injury has al- 
ready resulted in total disability of over 
two years and eventually, in all prob- 


lability, will be declared a life case or 
| become a fatal case, $12,364,400. 


2,896 impairment claims where claim- 
ants are partially disabled and receive 
compensation based on their reduced 


| earning capacity, $7,060,100. 


2,827 indeterminate claims where the 
injury has not developed to a_ point 
where it can be determined what the 
ultimate result will be, $9,454,200, 

20,000 minor temporary total, dis- 
memberment claims such as loss of arm, 


| fingers, etc., and concealed claims $1,- 


950,614. 

568 court claims where the commis- 
sion has denied compensation and ap- 
peal has been made to the courts, $1- 


| 520,000. 


All of the above claims are paid on 
a bi-weekly basis over the period of 
time they have to run. 

The above statement shows a slight 
excess of disbursements over receipts 
for the year 1929, which is accounted 
due to the commission recently 
adopting the policy of granting awards 
in many impairment cases on a percen- 
tage loss of function and paying the 
same at $18.75 per week until paid out, 
rather than making an award on a wage 
impairment basis which in many cases 
would result in less than $18.75 per 
week but continue over a longer period 
of time. The claimant receives the 
same total amount of money but in the 
first instance receives the same in @ 
shorter period of time. 


More Claims Filed \ 


Increase in claim frequency: Payroll 
covered for year 1929, $1,578,886,096;° 


| increase over 1928, 7.3 per cent; claims 


filed for year 1929, increase 
over 1928, 15 per cent. 

The above comparison of payroll and 
claim increases of 1929 over 1928 dis- 
closes & more rapid increase of claims 
filed than of payroll covered. The pay- 
roll increased 7.3 per cent while the 
claims filed increased 15 per cent. A 
portion of this increase of claims filed 
is due to more complete reporting of 
minor cases requiring only medical cost; 
however, there still remains an increase 
of claims over payroll and it is attrib- 
uted to either an increase in accidents 


234,314; 


| per man hour exposed, or to a reduction 


in payroll per man hour worked. In 


|either case it warrants an increfise in 


rate for such industries showing this 


|trend as the premium rate is based on 


the payroll while compensation’ awards 
are governed by a maximum weekiv 
vate. For example, an employe earning 
an average weekly wage of $37.50 in 
1928 would, if injured, receive $18.75 
weekly in’ compensation, while if he 


8 


of only $30.00 in 1929 he would still 
receive, {f injured, $18.75 weekly in com- 
pensatioh, there being no difference in 
the amount of claim cost in either-case.~ 
However, from a premium income stand- 
point there would be a reduction of pre- 
mium in proportian to the reduced earn- 
ings. Therefore to meet such condition 
it becomes necessary to imerease the pre- 
mium rate, > 
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Additional Funds 
Are Supplied | 
For Use Abroa 


Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York Says American Se- 
curity Flotations in June 


Were Less Than May 








[Continucd from Page 1.] 
pany debentures, which were originally | 
offered to stockholders and included in 
the May figures; the public offering in | 
June represented the balance that was | 
not subscribed for by stockholders. 

There was no consistent tendency in 
the movement of foreign exchange rates 
during June. Sterling, French francs, | 
guilders, and Swiss francs all moved 
slowly upward until the 10th or 11th and | 
then lapsed into a period of irregularity; | 
all but guilders, however, strengthened | 
later and ended the month with a net} 
gain. The Swedish crown also showed a 
net gain for the month. Reichsmarks | 
moved uncertainly until the end of the 
third week, when an abrupt decline oc- 
curred. 

The other principal European curren- 
cies were steady except for pesetas which 
declined almost continuously to new) 
lows. The same was true of the Argen-| 
tine peso, Brazilian milreis, and Shang- | 
hai tael. Canadian dollars crossed par 
on June 5 for the first time in over a| 
year and were quoted at slight premiums 
for most of the remainder of the month. | 
The Japanese yen made a slight net ad- 
vance during the month. 

The release of $2,000,000 of gold ear- 
marked for foreign account was the only 
sizeable gold transaction at New York 
during June, as exports and imports were | 
negligible, At San Francisco, however, 


and $450,000 from China. 
ceived from Japan in the movement} 


country’s gold stock in June indicates | 
a considerable decline from the gains of | 
recent months. Based on this prelimin- | 
ary figure for June, the first half of | 
1930 shows a net gain of $237,000,000 in| 
the gold stock as compared with $174,-| 
000,000 in the first six months of 1929. | 

Withdrawals of gold from the Bank of | 
England included £800,000 for export to | 
Germany, and £300,000 for France, but 
these losses were partially offset by the 
receipt of £500,000 in sovereigns from 
South Africa. Of the £2,000,000 of South | 
African gold offered in the London mat- 
ket in June, France obtained £1,300,000 
and Germany £500,000, the balance go- 
ing to India and the trades. 

The movement in the direction of | 
cheaper money continued during June, | 
flye European central banks lowering 
their official rates of discount. On the 
2nd the Bank of Portugal reduced its | 
rate from 8 to 7% per cent, the earlier | 
rate having been in force since July 27, 
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Federal Finance 


lsession of the last Congress by 


Appropriations by Congress | 
Showed Gain of 200 Million Aid in Sellin 






Foreign Investments 








| Financial Summary by Senator Jones Reveals Total of| 


More Than 4,870,000,000 at Last Session; Build- 


ing Program Cited as Factor in Rise 





Federal appropriations during the sec- 
ond session of the 71st Congress totaled 
$4,873,929,233.16, falling below budget 


ceeding the aggregate for the second 
more 
than $200,000,000, according to a finan- 
cial summary made public July 15 by the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington. 

The Treasury began the fiscal year 
with a surplus of $184,000,000 after-ve- 
ducing the public debt during the pre- 
ceding 12 months by $746,000,000. 


Improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions and the stimulation of building and 
construction as an aid to business con- 
ditions, are cited by Senator Jones as 
leading factors in the increase of appro- 
priations. 

The financial summary made public by | 
Mr. Jones follows in full text: 

The total appropriations made during 
the second session of the 71ist Congress 
amount to $4,873,929,233.16, an increase 
of $208,692,465.12 over appropriations 
made during the second session of the 




















to above,, permit me to mention the fol- | 


lowing items: 
To carrv 


marketing act, 3100,000,000; cooperative 


into effect the agricultural 


jestimates by over $23,000,000 though ex-| construction of rural post roads, $32,- 


400,000; river and harbor work, -$17,000,- 
000; construction of public buildin~s and 
purchase of sites, $19,704,500; total, 
$169,104,500. 

I emphasize other increases the pur- 
poses of which are wise and necessary, 
as follows: 

United States Veterans’ Bureau, $28,- 
700,000; pilgrimage to cemeteries in 
Europe of Gold Star Mothers, $5,386,367; 
commencement -”* construction of Boul- 
der Dam, $10,660,000; to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the Post Office Department 
(exclusive of deficiencies), $22,167,352; 
total, $66,913,719. 

The financial affairs of our country 
have been Well cared for during the 
second session of the ist Congress. 
We have kept well within the bud- 
get estimates. After the very clos- 
est scrutiny by the President of the 
United States, through the Bureau of the | 


| Budget, the Committees on Appropria- | their attraction to American investors. 


tions of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives by the taking of thou- 
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Foreign Bonds 





‘Specialist in Finance Attrib- 


utes Popularity .Among, 
Domestic Investors to’ 
Good Interest Rates 





By Dr. Ralph A. Young 


Finance and Investment Division, De- 
partment of Commerce 


| 
| bonds by American investors on a con- | 
siderable scale in recent months again | 
has become a matter of widespread in- | 
| terest. Whatever factors may be offered | 
| to explain this recurring demand of for- | 


| 


Offerings Are Studied 
While it is too early to state precisely 





Renewed absorption of new foreign, _ 


| Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 


. \ 
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Postal. Service 


Higher Yields 3 Chief Railroads Show Decline | Measures Taken 
| In Net Operating Income for May To Control Sales 





Statistical Summary for Five Months Ended With May| 
Also Discloses Decrease in Such Recepits, 
I. C. C.. Announces 





The net operating income of Class I 
steam railroads in the United States, for 
May, 1930, was $69,173,723, as compared | 


with $10,577,559 for May, 1929, and! compiled from monthly reports of reve- 


for the five months ended with May, | 
1930, $307,659,543, against $457,017,244 | 


[the same period in 1929, the Inter- | 
4 





J 


| reads, including %6 switching and ter-| 


Of Dried Fruits 


|Federal Agency Cooperating 
state Commerce Commission announced | With Industry to Prevent 
Infested Product From 


uly 15. 
Reaching Consumer 





This statistical summary of operating | 
revenues and operating expenses was 





nues and expenses for 172 steam rail- 
[Continued from Page i 


in food processing, is now operating with 
headquarters at Fresno, Calif., advising 
.| dried fruit packers on methods of pre- 


minal companies. The tabulated state- 
ment follows, in full text: 


May Five months : : : 5 
; 1930 xia 1929 1930 1929 a and keeping their supplies so as 
Average number of miles to conform to the food laws, Mr. Dunbar 
eran. 242,413.07 242,279.85 | said. 





es 


Revenues: 


242,352.02 


242,465.07 





| There are three steps in the produc- 
tion of dried fruit which must be con- 





90,500,738 
11,300,049 
159,565,465 


Tra nsportation 


104,038,796 
11,372,437 
175,778,030 


ieee : : MORE HE Wc >is iatanianee $354,326,129 $412,769,529 $1,710,592,168 $1,931,715,772 | <: : aa : : ; 
|eigners for,American capital, there can | passenger... Raseaees 60,405,593 68,906,502 313,498,069 351,726,622 Femi a 'M gt soo i oduct of proper 
be little question as to the reason for|Mail ................... 9,323,851 11,663,135 46,400,049 50,666,064 | quality, Mr. Campell said. The grower'W 
| their ability to get it. MEORORE 5 ce ierecadee ees 12,221,290 14,466,932 50,541,997 60,343,208 | must see that the fruit is not over-ripe 

Yields on outstanding domestic bonds | All other transportation 15,698,358 18,407,092 74,505,273 85,792,457 when it is picked, and must avoid con- 
have been declining, and new domestic |Incidental ............. 10,375,977 11,692,397 ee Sinpee | tamination of the product by preventing 
bonds have been offered at interestingly | Joint ae eT cee tease ast ten Leeeis jfruit from falling when ripe so as to 
favorabe terms to the borrower. New Joint facility—Dr. .. Fee nee tae peer seat was hes | become bruised and dirty, he said. 
foreign bonds also have been favored by| Railway operating - . é Operators of dyring plants, which 
the abundance of funds seeking invest- | revenues ..... $463,130,080 $538,608,395 $2,246,434,270 $2,534,928,165 ordinarily are separate from the grow- 
ment, but, on the whole, they have| _ ———__ - -f = = -ging establishments, must be careful that 
yielded a = — von ge | * See: elas el ‘ = containers on which fruit is dried aie 
issues, is ‘ ‘ Mz Z |k . ‘ 5 tepneters : 

See te oa tee structures .... $70,758,344 $80,247,425 $308,748,223 $34,577,360 | KePt clean and are protected from in- 


502,686.743 | Sects by screens or other material. 
53,102,002 |_| Packers must be careful that the fruit 
877,026,410 | is kept in dry rooms so that it does not 


460,719,540 





1: :798,042 















































. sands of pages of printed hearings, and| what the average yield differential ob- | Miscellaneous operations. 4,424,355 4,752,026 22,798,754 23,467,836 | become mouldy or infested with insecis 
7 es |by the House of Representatives and|tainable on new foreign bonds has been General .......-.-.. 16,426,603 een en nee nner {It is in the packing plants, Mr Caine. * 
Of this increase of $208,692,465.12, the | +4 Ss t th opriati s have been . | Transportation for invest- - | an E =, *. np 
. | the Senate, the appropriatio |so far during the present year, some : 59 1.168 5.158.641 544.197 bell said, that most of the deterioration 
sum of oe represents the in-| made on the most careful and economical | jight may be shed by a study of new ment—Cr. ...... : ee __ 5,168,66 eae | emeeved tx believed 66 lame tales place 
Setinaiiae goer ie ee a he| lines and without extravagance, and only | foreign bond yields at offering prices in| Railway operating | However, much of the objectionable ma- 
authorizations have been made in pre-|in keeping with the strictest growing | the 1919-1929 period covered in this ar- expenses $351,780,343  $391,528,441 — $1,738,515,554  — $1,866,995,431 | terial was present in the fruit before it 
vious years and tor ig therefor} needs of a great and developing coug-| ticle, as indicated by weighted average = - | Was processed. 
are made automatically each year with-|try, The first day of this July we started | yield indexes. Such indexes have been | Net revenue from railway ae ae om 7 ae In the notice sent ‘to packers, the Ad- 
out action by Congress. Deducting this! of with a surplus in the Treasury of | prepared for the handbook on foreign)... operations i Ya as ee ree ies $667,932.734 | ministration suggested methods by which 
$38,343,119.18 reduces this increase to | $184,000,000. During the fiscal year 1930 | securities publicly offered in the United ee oe, aces sae 210,388 33,934,807 49,690,334 162,544,884 | the desired resalts could be brought 
$170,349,345.94, . > | we reduced the public debt $746,000,000. | States from 1914 to 1929, which is now | 7 revenues F 84,454 94,047 446,388 494,440 | about. These included care by the 
This increase in a great measure is| I present herewith two tables, one|in_ process of preparation, and are | = —|grower to reject all decayed material, 
arrivals of gold from the Far East con-| due to an effort to ameliorate the condi-| making a comparison of estimates and | printed here for the first time in the) Railway operating ;careful cleaning of drying trays and 
tinued, $7,000,000 coming from Japan|tion of agriculture and to give impetus| appropriations for the second session of | table following. . 2 PGOWMNG® fo5-0 soso eBitars $80,054,895  $113,051,100 $357,781,994 $504,893,410 | protection of them from dust, watchful- 
The total re-}to a building and improvement program the 71st Congress and the other making Five indexes are included in the group lie ili iia Ml - = ness against storage insects, and careful 
which at this particular time will tide|a comparison of appropriations made|—a general index of all new foreign | 4 Woes : $8,312,466 $7,561,347 $39,386,674 $37,827,627 | Sorting of the fruit at the packing 
which began last January now amounts /over and give additional employment.|during the second session of the 7ist| bonds and four indexes by geographical | Joint facility rent—Dr. oe Tan ee a OR, 
to $114,000,000. A preliminary estimate|To invite your attention to the merit| Congress with apppriations of the second | reas. balance ...... - 2,568,706 1,912,194 10,735,777 10,048,539 | The Administration warned the indus- 
of $10,000,000 as the net gain to the) and justification of the increase referred! session of the 70th Congress: Weighted average yield indexes on new dices ti : = | try that the terms of the food and drugs 
is +. ; | foreign bonds, 1919 to 1929, inclusive. (All| Net. railway operating act are mandatory and that those wh 
Comparison of estimates and appropriations for the segond session of the 71st) new foreign bonds, A; new Eurovean bondsy income .......... $69,173,723 $103,577,559 $307,659,543 $457,017,244 | have marketed defective caudate Bret 
Congress: |B; new Canadian bonds, including those of pon . ‘ i a "a 
. Budget estimates Appropriations Change | Newfoundland, C; new Latin American | revenues (per cent) 75.96 72.69 77.39 73.65 a : —— a ge eg 1S 
NN I EE Oe $160,372,474.00 $155,397,770.00 —$4,974,704.00 |.bonds, D; new Far Eastern bonds, E): : € ae S aid in elim- 
District of Columbia ........+. ... _ 45,567,028.00 45,776,032.00 + 209,004.00 | .' 2 = ¥ inating | objectionable | products, and 
Independent offices ‘ 553,685,388.00 553,523,166.00 —-162,222.00 | 1919 5.97 5.93 592 G81 5.69 | R l M e e — that unless — conform be 
I Ea eres 286,543,647.74 286,543,423.74 —224.00 | yq09 °° °° ac oe ine : ae | l C S d e law seizures and prosecutions wil 
Petietive ooereact os sTTeTan = —4,118 560.40 | 1920------. 769 14 Tos 747 693) RUPAL Wal arriecrs serve follow. re 
Navy 382,422,676.00 —1,849,565.00 | j950 °°" *” 663 7.16 548 7.48 6.15| | The Administration has no authority 
; ; ' —____—__ ——__ ——__ | 1994 OES 642 7.03 553 663 666 ‘ e e ‘ © to promulgate regulations for the indus- 
| State, Justice, Commerce and Labor _$114,468,723.14 ; $114,253,236.14 —$215,487.00 1924 ...,... 6.56 7.18 4.82 7.83 7.06 25,000,000 Individuals In 1929 try, Mr. Campbell said, but it can resort 
State 7,224,926.14 17,020,469.14 —eeserae | sees tress: See. ae ee ee ee | to seizure and destruction of interstate 
Renate ensiGi 2/55 bok Renee 42,080,042.00 31,771,112.00 —308,930.00 | coae prsnees Hee ie op ph ae a if the products do not con- 
; ° 52,952,985. 53,240,485. 1 287,500. ers TNT ” ae, ee ee oa : = ae : |form to law. 
Comeree +. aoa ers Sees 53, 240,485.00 287.500.00 j 193m 2 6.09 621 508 6.29 6.16 Post Office Department Says Daily Mail Was Carried Over | 
wees “2 ° yee . ’ , , . Oe fos sce me b.2E 5.3 5.f 7.05 1 e ‘ 
—— See - Saree ———— | 1919-1924 .. 6; 7.2 5. 737 6.5 ~ o o ° T 
Treasury and Post Office ...e0+.+e- $1,162,402,642.00 $1,149,088,008.00 —$13,314,634.00 | 12391954 a “sane uae. ane asi | 43,840 Country Routes With Aggregate ‘Rule Involving Use 
-— -——____.- -________ | 1919-1929 .. 6.83. 607 555 6907 6.41 Length of 26,807 Miles ° 
Treasury caubcenevewe eccccccee $322,152,065.00 $312,304,931.00 —$9,847,134.00 i | Of M ] t St d 
Pine WAGs crernsscnsen Veeawnewe 840,250,577.00 36,783,077.00 —3,467,500.00 a good a nee on pe Serene for | auis to Stan 
——— Se ——————— |conclusion regarding the relative attrac- Nearly 25,000,000 individuals received! agricultural news: the weekly | 
. SBP ERESS aes waaie “ae ss Seal . 4 Y_ 49,000, : ( 83 y and 
War Department .......... oo wesiie .  $457,308,917.00 $456,544,151.00 $764,766.00 | tiveness to investors of new foreign daily mail service over 43,840 rural mail| monthly farm journals and magazines, Mea Review B Acked 
‘ - ~— —— ——————- |bonds as against domestic bonds in the) ,. i 2 : ; : 0 Review to be Asked as to 
Mili f $339.511.465.00 $339.106,459.00 —$405.006.00 | 5 : |routes during the fiscal year 1929, ac-| and business letters from the village 
Military’ .......... Feeiaceb Sceewe $339,511,465, $339,106,459. eee aay nn | Past is a comparison of the general | oy; t timates by the Post OM rchant and th ; . : Matt Uregi M , Pard 
Nonmilitary ........scecees ae 117,797,452.00 117,437,692.00 —359,760.00 | |cording to estimates by e Pos ce| merchant and the more pretentious es- atter rging ooney ardaon 


1926. On the 13th the rate of the Bank | 
of Poland, which had-stood at 7 per cent | 
since Mar. 14, was reduced to 612 per 
cent. 

On the 21st the Reichsbank rate was) 
brought down from 41% to 4 per cent, or 
3% per cent lower than the rate pre- 
vailing one year ago. This was followed | 
on the 24th by a reduction in the rate | 
of the Bank of Danzig from 5 to 4% 
per cent. The National Bank of Czgcho- | 
slovakia lowered its rate on the 25th to | 
4 per cent from the 4% per cent level | 
fixed on May 26 last; these two reduc- | 
tions within a month are the only ones! 
made at Prague since March, 1927. 





Seven New Suits Filed 
Against Government 


During the past week seven new cases, 





Tetal, regular annuals ........ $3,193,447,823.86 $3,168,256,665.46 —$25,191,158.40 
First deficiency, 1930............. -  $168,970,193.41 $169,547,689.96 +$577,496.55 
Second deficiency, 1930 ........... 75,425,550.16 74,102,022.74 —1,323,527.42 

Total, deficiencies ............. $244,395,743.57 $243,649,712.70 —$746,030.87 


Permanent and indefinite appropria- 
tions 
Miscellaneous 


Grand total 
*Estimated. 


$4,897,55 














$1,417,022,855.00 
vo 


* 45,000,000.00 +-2,310,972.69 





$4,873,920,233.16 





5,449.74 —$23,626,216.58 | 


|index of new foreign bond yields with a 


Comparison of appropriations made during the second session of the 71st 


Congress with appropriations of the second session of the 70th Congress: 


Regular annual acts: 
Agriculture .. ns 
District of Columbia .. 
Independent offices 
Interior ataiety 
Legislative 
Navy 





Seventieth 
Congress 

$144,511,554.00 
38,472,615.00 
541,445,740.00 
285,585,463.02 
18,660,645.00 
360,236,697.00 


aggregating a to talof $132,670 in claims, | State, Justi¢e, Commerce, Labor ; $111,880,887.43 


were filed against the United States in 
the Court of Claims, it was stated at | 
the Department of Justice, July 15. The | 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 


Department of Justice having charge of 
defense of claims against the Govern- 


ment in the Court of Claims that during | 


the past week seven new cases were 
filed, aggregating a total amount of 
$132,670. The principal amounts claimed 
in these cases are the following: Claim 
of Rhinelander Paper Company, of 
Rhinelander, Wis., for refund of certain 
additional income _and excess profits 
taxes and interest for the calendar year 
1920, $64,815; the Easthampton Rubber 
Thread Company, of Easthampton, 
Mass., being a claim for interest on an 
Overpayment of income taxes in the 
amount of $54,919. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 15.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with ‘the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 















Austria (schilling) .......+-.+++ 14,1073 
RIE TOIOE) , 4'5's'9's 6 6'n 0 0.9 00:8 13.9697 
PIER NC IOV) seen sescudccceeee -7216 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......-- 2.9658 
Denmark (krone) ...-.+-eeeeses 26.7884 
England (pound) ......-.cccces 486.4971 
Finland (markka) ......... ‘acne. eae 
France (franc) ........++0 ae 3.9354 
Germany (reichsmark) ...... 23.8683 
Greece (drachma) ......++ aennoe 1.2958 
Hungary (pengo).-......++. coos 17.5128 
TEMES SONG), os ccncedeoces oscese 5.2380 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... + 40.2389 
Norway (krone) ..... ° + 26.7887 
Poland (zloty) ..... - 11.2262 
Portugal (escudo) ..... ° 4.4875 
Rumania (leu) ......+e++ ° . 5960 
Spain (peseta) ......seeee cance eee 
Sweden (krona) ......+. ccccccee 26.8804 
Switzerland (franc) ...eecseses 19.4358 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... eeeae 1.7713 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....,..e.+- 31.0267 
China (Shanghai tael) ......++-. 36.7410 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 26.5937 
China (Yuan dollar) ..... eeee 26.7083 
India (rupee) ‘..ccccccces eoce 36.0510 
BORON (YOR) crasancrecnce oo 49.3656 
Singapore (dollar) ....+. gecocese 85.9208 
Canada (dollar) ......ccecceoee 100.0266 
Ree CORO)... cccassbennncsetce 99.9007 
Mexico | DCEO) .caccsercveseseses 46.9725 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...+ees+- 82.8519 
Brazil (milreis) - 11,2050 
Chile (peso) ...... + 12,0863 
Uruguay (peso) ..... - 86.3451 
Colombia (peso) cegesceeecesess 96,5300 
Bar silver ...... casccedecdvecee 04.2600 


There is reported in the division of the | Fresnery and Post Oties 


SE Baccue cad is eCARas beaes 14,600,478.43 17,020,469.14 -+2,419,990.71 
Justice care 27,937,370.00 31,771,112.00 +3,883,742.00 
Nn Sa a eters oe ee 58,577,609.00 53,240,485.00 —5,337,124.00 
NN, ie aveta gris is taek trea 10,765,430.00 12,221,170.00 +-1,455,740.00 


Treasury 


Post Office 


War Department .,. 


Military 
Nonmilitary 


Total, 


Deficiency acts: 
First, 1929 ; 
Second, 1929 
First, 1930 . 
Second, 1930 


Total, deficiency acts 


|  Miscellanous acts: 
acts 


| Total, regular annual, 
ciency and 
acts aia 


Permanents and indefinites: 
| Agriculture 

| Commerce 
Independent offices 
Interior 


Interest on public debt 


definites 


Total, Treasury . 


regular annuals.... 


| Miscellaneous relief and other 


1 defi- 
miscellaneous 





Sinking fund and other pub- 
lie debt retirement funds 
Ordinary permanents and in- 


$1,118,90,199.00 


Seventy-first 
Congress 
$155,397,770.00 

45,77 





26,557,767.58 
380,573,111.00 


$114,253,236.14 


$1,1 49,088.008,00 


-+$30,797,809.00 


Comparison 
+-$10,886,216.00 
+7,303,417.00 
-+-12,077,426.00 
+ 957,960.72 | 
-+7,897,122.58 
+-20,336,414.00 





: 





yield index of outstanding domestic 
bonds, as representative of the most 
conservative alternative opportunities 


for the employment of investors’ funds. 
Two Years Disregarded 
If the years 1919 and 1929 are dis-| 


conditions were more closely connected 
with the war period than with subse-| 
quent years, and the latter because of 
stock market speculation to the detri- 





$2.372.348.71 | 


| 
| 
| the two indexes. 


ment of the bond market—a remarkable | 
constancy is seen in the spread between 


It was normal, in other words, from! 
|1920 to 1928, for new foreign bonds to} 
yield investors well-over a point and 





on outstanding high-grade 


excess). The spread, however, 


1920 to 1923. 
Indexes Affected 


The entire story is not told by the 
genéral index of new foreign bond yields | 








$303,674,474.00 
814,615,725.00 


$453,789,362.00 


$312,304,931.00 
836,783,077.00 


$456,544,151.00 


8,630,457.00 
2,167,352.00 | year to year. 


,754,789.00 | First, that yields on new Canadian bonds, | 





$331,038,442.00 
122,750,920.00 


3,072,873,162.45 





$97,613,461.61 
114,388,591.73 


$212,002,053.34 





$1,681,816.43 


$3 ,286,557,082.22 


$11,048,436.00 
3,000.00 
107,456,991.00 
25,712,000 00 


$640,000,000.00 
553,067,629.02 
26,275,181.80 


$1,219,342,810,82 








$339,106,459.00 
117,437,692.00 


$3,168,256,665.46 





169,547,689.96 
74,102,022.74 


$243,649,712.70 








*$45,000,000.00 





$3,456,906,378.16 


$11,618,436.00 
3,000.00 
89,543,586.00 
20,963,700.00 





$619,000,000.00 
635,324,000.00 


26,004 ,935.00 


$1,280,328,935.00 


+ $95,383,503,01 ; Standing domestic bonds; second, that 


—114,388,491.73 | 


,0' 
3 


68,017.00 
13,228.00 


—97,613,461.61 


+ 169,547 ,689.96 
+ 74,102,022.74 


+ $31,647,659.36 


+ $43,318,183.57 


+ $170,349,345.94 


+ $570,000.00 


—17,913,405.00 | 
—4.748'300.00 


Labor ett ee reese » 9,000.00 9,000.00 aoe . ace 

Remislatlee ......ccscesscentes 205,800.00 233,500.00 +27,700.00 | 
SR ae terete teat ae a: 1,824,550.00 1,851.550.00 -+-27,000.00 

Post Office ........ Re eae ne , 220,000.00 220,000.00 ae 

State nee eae. 141,233.00 141,233.00 een aay ee 

Treasury: 


—21,000,000.00 


+82,256,370.98 | 
—270,246.80 | 








+ $60,986,124.18 











‘ 


| Grand total $4,665,236 
| *Estimated. 

The total appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Government made during the 
| second session of the 71st Congress, less 
| $836,783,077 for the Postal Service and 
| paid from postal revenues, is $4,037,- 
| 146,156.16, Of this sum, as shown in the 
|following statement, 
|goes for preparation for and results of 
| war or 70 per cent of the total appro- 
priations, exclusive of the Postal Service 
| paid from postal revenues. 

District of Columbia act: Temporary 
home for Union ex-soldiers and sailors, 
$15,940; burial of ex-service men, $225; 








$1,378,679, 




















,768.04  $4,873,929,233.16 





+ = ceeapaeeal = 

| Southern Relief Society, $10,000; militia 
| $62,000; total, District of Columbia act 
$88,165 


Independent offices act: American Bat- 


$1,000,000; Duty on Wheat and Flour 
nite 
$2,831,825,962.85 | States Veterans’ Bureau, $511,225,000; 


|tle Monuments Commission, 
Housing Corporation, $48,950; 


total, $512,273,950. 


? 


Interior act: Bureau of Pensions, $214,- | 


because of varying influences exerted | 
by the issues of different areas from 


The outstanding facts to be noted are:|| 


as a rule, have been only slightly (0.58 | 
point, or 11 per cent on the average) | 
above yields on the best grade of out- 
new Latin American and European bonds 
have offered the greatest attraction to 
American investors, with an average ex- 
cess for the 11 years of 2 points and an 
average relative excess of 41 per cent; 
third, that while the Far Eastern bonds 
have offered less advantage in the way 
of yields than European or Latin Amer- | 
ican bonds they have offered more on}! 
the average than Canadian bonds, having 
an average of 1.44 points or an average 
relative excess of 30 per cent. 

The four geographical indexes have) 
naturally been affected from year to year 
by a number of factors. For example, 
they have been affected by the varying 
weights of government as against cor- 
| porate bond sissues—the former usually 
proving more attractive to investors from 
the standpoint of security and hence re- 
| quiring smaller yields to obtain investors’ 
|funds. Second the Yield indexes in some 
years have been influenced by the pre- | 
dominance of issues of a single country | 
or a few countries, 
———————— ey 
protecting interests of the United States 
under settlement.of war claims act’ of 
1928, $60,750; helium production and in- 
vestigation, $380,190; total, $566,015. 

Treasury and Post Office act: Public | 
debt service, $2,400,000, 





|continued, totalling a net reduction of | 
1S- | 448 routes. 
regarded—the former because financial | and extension of old ones benefited ap-| 


| proximately 167,493 families, or 608,355 


rural routes in operation during the | 
year, new routes established and exten-! 
sions authorized 
gate length of routes by 26,807 miles. 


two-thirds more than was obtainable | 30, 1929, 
domestic! miles, and were served by 43,724 car-| 
bonds, or, in relative terms, approxi-| riers who traveled 1,302,105 miles each 
mately 35 per cent more (the average| day and a total of 398,444,130 miles dur- 
was | ing the year, figures revealed. The aver- 
greater from 1924 to 1928° than from| age length of rural routes was increased 
|from ‘29.119 to 30.028 miles. 


Appropriation for Year 


| bulletin. 
| text: 


| Department. 


Rural mail service was expanded by es- | 


tablishment of 145 new routes, and ex-) 
|tension of 120 routes during this period, | 
\it was stated, while.593 routes were dis- 


Establishment of new routes | 


individuals, figures revealed. 


Despite the fact that there was a) 
material reduction in the number of | 


The 43,840 routes in operation on June 
totaled a length of 1,316,420 


Was $106,000,000 


Appropriation for rural delivery serv- 


ice for the fiscal year 1929 was $106,-'for experimental purposes followed 
000,000. Because of a very considerable 
increase in amount of sick leave taken 
due to an epidemic of influenza, it was 


pointed out, the cost of services of sub- 


stitutes necessitated.a request to Con-| 


gress for an emergency appropriation 
of $250,000, which was granted. 
Few institutions 





tablishment in the distant city. All of 
these are now brought to his door or to 
the box a few yards away. 


The rural carrier is the farmer’s post 
office and his agent. Through him he 
conducts transactions for the sale of his 
livestock, grain, and other farm produce. 
From him he buys stamps and pays his 
bills by postal money order. In short, 
the letter carrier is the medium that has 
transformed the once secluded habitant 
of the rural district into a cosmopolitan 


The Department of Justice will not ask 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to review the litigation arising from the 
use in mailing of envelopes bearing the 
words “Pardon Tom Mooney” and “Cali- 
fornia Shamed,” it was stated at the 
Department July 15. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit over- 
ruléd the District Court for the Southerr 
District of New York, after the latter 


y 


increased the aggre- | It was Postmaster General John Wana- |} 


in the history of|ice was established 


citizen, conversant with current affairs 
and occupying a larger place in the des- 
tinies of a great Nation. 


|maker who first officially suggested in 


|1891 the rural mail idea to Congress, | 


Department records show. The plan was 
fought in the legislative branch of the 
|Government for five years before it was 
| given a try-out, 

The first bill authorizing the establish- 
|ment of the.service was introduced in the 
| House by Representative James O’Don- 
}nell, of Michigan, Jan, 5, 1892. 
jried an appropriation of $6,000,000 but 
|failed of passage. A year later Con- 
| gress was induced to appropriate $10,000 
in 
1894 by $20,000 more. Mr. Wanamaker, 
believing the amount insufficient even for 
expertmental service, declined to use the 
| money. 
| On Jan. 9, 1896, $10,000 was added by 
| Congress and on Oct. 1, the same year, 
| the first experimental rural delivery serv- 
simultaneously on 





American progress can be credited with| three routes in West Virginia, one from 


|a more salutary effect upon the march| Charlestown, one from Uvilla, and one 
of that progress than the rural mail);from Halltown, 


From this small begin- 


service, it was stated in a recently issued| ning, nine months later found the serv- 


The bulletin follows in full|ice operating on 82 routes emanating 


| from 43 post offices in 29 States. Thirty- 


No other single instrumentality has|three years later, Nov. 1, 1929, the rural 
done more than the rural mail service! mail service had grown to 43,683° routes 
toward “bringing the city to the coun-| with a total mileage of 1,323,972 and the 


” 


try, 


and relieving the prosaic existence| approximate number of individuals | 


of farm life, or has been as effective! served, 24,812,000. 


in establishing closer 
the farmer and his markets. 
the most 


“tilling the soil.” 
Many Things Included 
In Daily Mail 


Thirty-three years ago the farmer and | 
his wife and children led an existence of | 
almost complete isolation, living upon | 
widely scattered farms, some of them 
They had comparatively 
little communication with their neigh- 
bors or the outside world, except that 
derived from weekly trips to the adja- | 
More often than not the 


miles apart. 


cent village. 


contact between 
It has been 
important factor in making, 
agriculture an exacting business instead | 
of its one-time precarious classification | 
which conveyed no broader meaning than | 


| Illinois Leads Nation 
In Rural Routes 


In comparison with the insignificant 
appropriation of $10,000 made by Con- 
gress more than a quarter of a century 
; ago to inaugurate the service, it now re- 
quires an annual expenditure of $106,- 
000,000 to keep it functioning. 


ered by rural mail service was Carroll 


was established Dec. 20, 1899. There are 
very few counties in the country today 
that are not honeycombed to the utter- 
most corners with free mail delivery. 
By 1915, 26,080 fourth-class post of- 
fices had been discontinued as a result 
of the extension of the rural mail serv- 


It car- | 


The first county to be completely cov- | 


County, Maryland, where county service | 


court had denied an injunction to re- 
strain the Postmaster General from ex- 
|cluding such matter from the mails. 

The matter, it was explained, was ex. 
cluded under the statute making non. 
mailable all matter “intended to reflect 
injuriously upon the character or conduct 
of another.” The circuit court of ap. 
peals held that the statute was not in- 
|tended to cover matter reflecting upon 2 
State. 

The full text of the Departmen’’s 
statement follows: P 

The question having been submitted 
to the Department of Justice whether an 
application should be made to ‘the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for a 
| writ of certiorari to review the judg: 
ment of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, in a 
}case originally decided in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, wherein was de- 
nied a motion for an injunction to re. 
strain the Postmaster from excluding 
from the mails matter bearing upon the 
outside of the enclosing envelope the 
words “Pardon Tom Mooney,” etc., “Tom 
Mooney Frame-up,” “California Shamed,” 
it was decided in the negative. The mt. 
ter. was originally excluded from tne 
mails under the statute rendering vne 
mailable “matter of a libelous, scurrilous, 
defamatory or threatening character or 
calculated by the terms or manner of 
| style of display and obviously intended 
to reflect injuriously upon the character 
| or conduct of another.” The circuit court 
of appeals reversed the judgment of the 
district court, holding in effect that the 
| Statute in question was not intended 
}and does not by its terms cover matter 
| reflecting upon a State. 












Statement 


July 12 
Made Public July 14, 1930 


Receyp@s 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


$1,085,632.63 


1,048,635.64 


internal 


revenue 


U.S. Treasury » 


farmer lost a full day’s work and his | 
crops were neglected in order to obtain 
expected mail at the village post office. 

In those days the farmers’ mail con- 
sisted largely of communications from | 
relatives and friends. Today the daily 








hans War Department act, $351,874,051. 

Military activities .........., $1,365,900.00 $1,365,900.00 : | Fiyst deficiency act, 1930, $20,130,- 
Nonmilitary activities . 8,297,515.00 8,261,515.00 ‘36,000.00 | 982.67. 

: See rae eee oe ——____-——| Second deficiency act, 1930, $5,555,- 
Total, War Department.. $9,663,415.00 $9,627,415.00 —$36,000.00 | 508.18. 

Ses, ; 7 Se. | eee . — Permanents and indefinites: Veterans’ 

| District of Columbia {__ $3,058,600.00 $2,482,500.00 —$570,000.00 | Bureau, insurance fund, $78,530,000; 

Total, permanents and in- “~~~ | Navy Department, $1,851,550; interest 

definites ...* 735.82 $1,417,022,855.00 +$38,343,119,18 | On the public debt, $619,000,000; sinking 


fund and other debt-retirement tunds, 


+$208.692,465.12 | $635,324,000; War Department, $2,089,-| of flours, 


815; total, permanents and _ indefinites, 

$1,336,795,365; miscellaneous appropria- 

tions (estimated), $5,888,167. ; 
Grand total, $2;831,825,962.85, 


’ 





Is Increased by Mexico 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


167,400; St. Elizabeths Hospital, $1,513,-| to 5 kilos will be. increased to 0.19 peso 


248; total, $215,680,648. 
Navy act, 7380,573,111. 


per legal kilo (0.13 peso).. Effective 
Aug. 11, 1930, the duty on wheat will be 


mail includes, usually on the very date 
of publication, the metropolita news- 
paper, containing market repprts and 
eee 


(0.20 peso). 

Cloth sacks used as containers for 
dried vegetables and grain, which are 
dutiable on the gross weight basis, will 
be dutiable separately according to the 
fiber of which the sack is made. 

Effective also Aug. 11, the duty on 
|logs of ordinary woods with a diameter 
|up to 15 centimeters will be decreased 





{to 0.60 peso per 100 gross kilos (1.00) 


peso), and the rate on logs of ordinary 
woods with greater diameter, to 0.40 
peso per 100 gross kilos (0.90 peso). 

| In addition to these basic rates of im- 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor | inéreased to 0.07 peso per gross kilo| port duty, there is the usual surtax of 
act: Mixed Claims Commission, $125,075; | (0.05 peso) and the rate on food pastes|2 per cent of the duty. 





to 0.35 peso per gross kilo! 


2,423,791.11 
972,495.16 
5,530,554.54 
239,602,278.96 


lice. It is estimated that an annual sav-| 4y;-cc)aneous “ieee 


ing of $1,613,040 was accomplished by 
the discontinuance of these offices while | 
the elimination of star, or contract, | 
routes is estimated to save $3,482,670; 
per annum. 

When the service was first inaugurated 
the salaries of rural carriers was only | 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day ...... 


eT arrey rye Te 245,132,833.50. 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 


$5,158,437.87 


$200 a year. They may now get as| Interest on public debt ... 480,411.07 
much as $2,160 a year, depending on| Refunds of receipts ....... 222,592.42 
the length of the routes, while the motor| Panama Canal ........ A 6,560.41 
routes of 50 miles or more pay salaries! Operations in spemal ac- : 
of $2,450 to $2,600. COUNTS «oss eererseracere 804,590.01 
Illinois leads the Nation both in the} Adjusted service certificate eae 
number of rural routes and in mileage.) iyi} service vetirement 20,216.19 
there being 2,524 routes covering a dls- iy sin mtd eda a etn 24,321.64 
tance of 72,131 miles in that State. Ohio} Investment of trust funds... 237,750.04 
is second with 2,421 routes and a mileage siting 





of 67,211; Missouri, third, with 2,188 Total ordinary expendi- 
|routes covering 59,982 miles; Texas, _ tures ...eees See 6,414,447,°7 
fourth, with 2,160 }routes covering 70,-| Public debt expenditures 


ordi- 


chargeable against 
nery receipts 
Other public debt expendi- 
ures 


827 miles; Iowa, fifth, with 2,107 routes 


covering 63,008 miles; Pennsylvania, 18,000,000.50 


sixth, with 2,033 and 55,402, respectively; | 
New York, seventh, with 1,847 and 48,- | 


| 


297 


eereeccodons 225,490,526. 





859,50 


Balance today 


Wabid cacgiiniin Andale pee A 








'785, respectively; and Kansas, eighth, 
| with 1,774 and 59,019, respectively, 
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State Finance 








School Program 
Financed by State 
Urged in Indiana 





Subcommittee of State Aid/ 


Commission Recommends 
‘Special Boand to Review 
Expenditure of Funds 





State of Indiana: 
‘ Indianapolis, July 15. 

Creation of a State aid review board, 
which would handle a State *financed 
school program totaling more than $20,- 
000,000 annually, was the recommenda- 
tion made to the general State aid com- 
néssion July 9 by a subcommittee headed 
by State Senator Alonzo H. Lindley 
(Rep.), of Kingman. 

The general committee met at the Co- 
lumbia Club and the report was received 
“for further study,” it was announced by 
Arthur Sapp, Huntington, chairman of 
the commission, 


Three Members Proposed 


Members of the review board, as rec- 
ommended in the subcommittee report, 
would be the State superintendent of 


public instruction, chairman of the State | 
tax board, and chief examiner of the, 


State board of accounts. 

Under the pian, the common schools 

would be divided into teaching units for 

which the State would stand $800 of 

expense for elementary teaching, and 

$1,040 for secondary teaching. ‘ 
The review board would approve in 


advance all local transportation budgets | 
and the State would pay 50 per cent of 


the allowed claims. 


Transportatidh has been a point of | 


constant contention, it being asserted 
that much of the State aid money has 
been misspent in this manner. 

Included in the subcommittee recom- 
mendations is one which would haye the 
school program financed from 
sources than a’ general property tax.” 
What form these other taxes might take 
is left to the State tax committee. 

All money collected by the State for 
school purposes will be put into a “State 
equalization fund” under the plan. 

Cost Put at $21,430,876 

Estimated cost to the State is $21,- 
08%, of which $20,308,820 would be 
raised by some special tax form. A sum 
of $1,122,056 would accrue from’ inter- 


ést on congressional township funds, in- | 
terest on common school fund and show | 


li¢enses and uncjaimed fees, it was esti- 
mated. 

J. W. Jones of Terre Haute, was desiz- 
nated by the committee to visit southern 
Indiana July 10 with State . Forester 
Ralph Wilcox and consider refo¥estation 
as a possible solution to State-aid prob- 
lems. 

Wilcox explained his plan to the com- 
mitteemen. He would have the State 
buy the land for forests and eliminate 
many of the poor school districts. 

State Representative George W. Free- 
man, Kokomo, who headed a subcommit- 
tee studying simplification of the State- 
aid law and a member of the commis- 
sion, asserted that it would be difficult 


to get finances for such a program from | 


the legislature. 





‘atent for Artificial Fruit 


Is Adjudged to Be Invalid 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

the accumulation of years. Bror Eric 
Dahlgren, curator of botany at the field 
museum of natural history, Chicago, tes- 
tified that, except for 1914, he has been 
connected with the field museum since 
1909; that he has charge of the exhibits 
among which are wax models of many 
fruits and that these models were made 
in the museum laboratory. 

From the specimens on \ exhibition 
there he produced a model of an Arkan- 
sas black apple showing the phenome- 
non called Xenia. He testified that his 
attention was called to the original ap- 
ple at a horticultural exhibition in ‘Chi- 
cago in 1912; that under his personal di- 
rection and observation it was *repro- 
duced in two wax models by Takahashi, 
a Japanese artist. Tested by 4ts appear- 
ance and the-description of its composi- 
tion and structure given by Dahlgren 


this model responds completely to claims | 


6 and 8. 

In addition Dahlgren filed the official 
“accession” card and its envelope which 
show that this specimen was placed on 
exhibittoh in the field museum, Apr. 15, 
1912, where it has since remained and 
been examined and handled by interested 
parties. There is no apparent reason 
for doubting the testimony of either 
Hedrick, Dahlgren or Lawson. They are 
disinterested and unimpeached and their 
evidence is supported by the exhibits and 
records referred to. 

Anticipation Shown 
As to claims 11 and 13. The distinc- 


tive element of these claims is the slight | 


abrasion of the wax coating of the model 
produced by rubbing with 
pumice. This is in imitation of the 
“fuzz” on a peach but it does not in com- 
bination with other elements connote in- 
vention. According to Dahlgren pow- 
ere pumice has its equivalent in the 
ill dustyor “flock” in use at the Chi- 
cago Museum since prior to 1919 to 
raise the “bloom” on peaches and grapes. 
Powdered arrow root was known and 
used for a similar purpose as early as 
1881 (Lessons in Flower and Fruit Mod- 
eling in Wax by Mrs. J. H. Mintorn, re- 
ceived in Patent Office Laboratory Aug. 
2, 1881. See also Wax Flowers, How to 
Make Them With New Methods of Mod- 
eling Fruit, published by Tilton & Co., 
and received in the Patent Office 1888). 
Powdered pumice is a simple substitute 
for powdered arrow root, “flock,” corn 
starch, flour, Bon Ami, and other pow- 
dery substances which have long been 
in common use for raising the fuzz or 
bloom upon wax models of peaches, 
Finally, we conclude that the evi- 
dence in the aggregate is sufficient to 


“other | 


powdered | 


Changes in Status 
collie 


State Banks 


California, Illinois, New York, 
West Virginia 






California: Will C. Wood, superintendent 
of banks, has announced: 

First Bank of Huntington Beach, permis- 
sion to organize with capital of $50,000; Cit- 
izens Bank of Roseville, and Citizens Com- 


mercial & Savings Bank, Soquel, authorized 
to engage in business, capital, $50,000; 
Metropolitan Trust Co., Los Angeles, au- 


thorized to open branch office at Riverside; | 


San Mateo County Bank, Redwood, added a 
commercial department. 

Illinois: Oscar Nelson, State auditor, has 
announced: 

Marion State Bank, Maxjon, capital, $100,- 
|}000, and Anna State Bank, Anna, capital, 
$50,000, permits issued; Roosevelt State 


Bank and Bankers State Bank, both of Chi-; 


cago, consolidated under title of Reosevelt- 
Bankers State Bank; Pinkert State Bank, 
| Cicero, capital increased from $200,000 to 
$250,000; Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Virden, capital increased from $75,000 to 
$85,000; Nokomis State Bank, Nokomis, re- 
opened; Illiana State Bank, Illiana, Fair- 
bury Bank, Fairbury, Citizens State & Sav- 
ings Bank, Murphysboro, and Gilman State 
& Sawings Bank, Gilman, closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, 
| sioner of banking, has announced: 

Hayes Circle Trust Co., Newark, a con- 
version of Hays Circle National Bank & 
| Trust Co., merged with Federal Trust Co., 
j}under name of latter; Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., and Highland Trust Co., 
both of Union City, merged under title of 
commissioner, has announced: 

Union Bank & Trust Co. and the Federal 
Savings & Trust Co., both of Morgantown, 
consolidated with the Bank of Monongahela 
Valley, same place. 

West Virginia: L. R. Charter Jr., banking 
| Merchants Trust Company. 


commis- 





Auto Fees Net Arizona 


$9,134,483 Since 1927 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, July 15. 

A total of $9,134,483 in gross fees 
have begh collected by the motor ve- 
hicle division of the State highway de- 
partment from Aug. 12, 1927, to June 30, 
1930, according to a report issued by E. 
M. Whitworth, superintendent of the di- 
visjon. The report begins with the date 
in 1927 on which the nrotor vehicle divi- 
ston began to functior. 

During the period, refunds amounting 
to $755,050 were made of the 4 cents a 
‘gallon gasoline tax collected on gasoline 
exempt under the law_but on which the 
tax must be paid when purchased and 
refunds made later upon affidavits. The 
net .revenues of the division for the 2 
years and 10 months’ period were $8,- 
379,433. 

Of that amount, the report shows, $2,- 
408,805, or three-eighths of the net gas- 
oline tax revenue, was apportioned to 
the 14 counties. The State highway 
fund received $5,970,627, which includes 
five-eighths of the gasoline tax and all 
other receipts. The statement shows 
$4,014,676 of the amount received by the 
highway fund was gasoline tax and $1,- 
955,951 was revenue from other sources. 





Estate Regulatory Power 
Limited to Banks in Idaho 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, July 5. 

Only Idaho banks are qualified to aet 
as administrators and executors of 
tates in Idaho, according to a recent 
ruling by the attorney general, W. D. 
Gillis. 

The State commisioner of finance, 
E.*W. Porter, submitted the following 
question to the attorney general: 
a foreign State bank, operating in Spo- 
kane and having trust powers and a 
membership in the Federal reserve sys- 


es- 


{tem and qualified in Idaho as a foreign 


corporation, act as an administrator or 
executor of any estate in the State of 
Idaho under the laws thereof?” 

In reply the attorney general 
seetion 1 of chapter 4, Laws of 1925, 
which reads: “it shali be unlawful for 
any foreign corporation to be appointed 
or to act as administrator gr executor 
of any estate in the State of Maho, under 
the laws of the State of Idaho.” 


cited 





Changes in Status 





Sa 
National Banks 
Changes in the status of national 


banks during the week ended July 12 
were announced, July 14, by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Application to organize received with title 
requested: 

Security National Bank of Independence, 
Kans.; capital, $250,000. Correspondent, 
H. E. West, Independence, Kans. 

Changes of titles: 

Farmers National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to “City National. Bank & Trust 
Co., Oklahoma City.” 


Security National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Red Wing, Minn., to “The Red Wing Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

First National Bank of Sigourney, Iowa; 
capital, $75,000; effective June 10, 19380. 
Liquidating agent, C? E. Baylor, Sigourney, 


Iowa. Absorbed Union Savings Bank, 
Sigourney, Iowa. 

First National Bank of Batesburg, S. C.; 
capital, $125,000; effective June 28, 1950 
Liquidating agents, board of directors of the 
liquidating bank, Absorbed by Peoples 
State Bank of South Carolina, Charleston, 
s. C 


by 


First National Bank of Max, N. Dak.; 
capital, $25,000; effective June 26, 1930. 
Liquidating agent, P. L. Ofsdahl, Max, N. 
Dak. Absorbed by First State Bank ef 
Max, N. Dak. 

First National Bank of Somerton, Ohio; 
capital, $25,000; effective May 5, 1930. Liq- 
uidating agents, Fred Howell and Clyde 


Bewley, Somerton, Ohio. Absorbed by Cit- 
izens Trust Company of Barnesville, Ohio. 
, Chariton and Lucas County National Bank 
of Chariton, Iowa; capital, $100,000; ef- 
fective Apr. 19, 1930, Liquidating agents, 
L. H. Buselle, E. H. Perry and E. L. Gookin, 
care of the liquidating bank. Succeeded 
by National Bank & Trust Co. of Chariton, 
No. 13458. 

Consolidation: 

Central National Bank of Philadelphia, 


convince beyond a reasonable doubt ‘The* Pa.; capital, $2,040,000, and Penn National 


Barbed Wire Patent, 148 U. S. 275, 284; 
Collins v. Hupp Motor Car Corp., 22 Fed. 
(2) 27,,29—C. C. A. 6; Twentieth Cen- 
tury ch. Co. v. Loew Mfg. Co., 243 
Fed. 372, 379—C. C. A. 6) that the claims 
in controversy are completely anticipated 
by the wax fruit models of Takahashi 
and Cross which structures were of | 
course not before the court in the Bow-+ 
man case and that the Geneva and Chi- 
cago Museum uses for exhibition and 
educational purposes (the only uses to 
which they could be put) were public | 
uses dating from 1905 and 1912 respec- | 
ively and in existence therefore for 


. ‘ 
pe: than two years before the filing of 


appellee’s original application. — 
It results that the claims are i 
and the decree is reversed, 


nvalid 


Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; capital, $1,000,- 
000, consolidated under charter of Central 
National Bank of Philadelphia, and under 
corporate title of “Central-Penn National 
Bank of Philadelphia,” with capital stock 
of $3,040,000. a 

The consolidated bank has two branches, 
both located in the City of Philacelphia, 
which were branches of the Central National 
Bank of Philadelphia, and in operation on 
Feb. 25, 1927. Two branches of the Céntral 
National Bank of Philadelphia which were 
authorized since Feb. 25, 1927, were reau- 
thorized for the consolidated bank. 

Branches authorized under the act 
Feb. 25, 1927: 

Unitéd States Nationa! Bank of Los An- 
geles, Calif. Location of branch, No. 126 
North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Central-Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Location of branch, 7th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


of 


“May | 
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Rates of City by State Board Is Upheld 





Indiana Act Said Not to Be Invalid as Interference With Right of Self 
Government in Local Affairs or as lmproper Delegation 


¢ 


Indianapolis. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has up- 
held the validity of the State statute giv- 
ing the State board of tax commissioners 
the power to review and reduce the tax 
rate fixed by city authorities in accord- 
ance with the budget adopted by a city. 

The court overruled the objections that 
the statue was void on the ground tha 
it interferes with the right of self-gov- 
ernment and that it delegates legislative 
powers to an administrative board. 


RosBerT B. 


PuHILIp ZOERCHER ET AL. V. 
AGLER ET AL.; INDIANA SUPREME 
Court, No. 25554. 


Appeal from St. Joseph Superior Court, 

No: 2. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered July 2, follows: 

MARTIN, Judge.—Anpellees brought 
this action under ch. 81, Acts 1927, sec- 
tions 680.1. 680.15 Burns 1929 supp. (the 
Uniform Declaratory Judgments Act). 
as taxpayers. freeholders and citizens of 
the City of South Bend against the State 
board of tax commissioners. the City of 
South Bend, the auditor of St. Joseph 
County and against certain persons 
(more than 10) on whose petition the 
auditor had certified the city tax levy 
for 1928 to the tax board in pursuance of 
ch. 95, Acts 1927, section 14239 Burns 
1929 supp. 


Interference With City 
Officers Protested 


The complaint alleged that the proper 
city and county authorities had fixed the 
rate of tax assessment for the year 1928 
at. 73 cents, per $100.00 worth of assessed 
property (a supplemental complaint be- 
ing filed after the tax board had held 
a hearing in South Bend and had re- 
duced the levy from 73 cents to 72 cents 
per $100.00); and that the tax board was 


proceeding to act (and had acted) un- 
der the supposed authority of ch. 59, 
acts 1919 (particularly under secs. 169, 
171, 177, 200, 201 and 202), and of laws 
amendatory, thereof, particularly ch. 
222, acts 7921, and ch. 95, acts 1927 
(sec. 14209 et seq. Burns 1926, sec. 
14239 Burns 1929 supp.), but that such 


laws and each of them are unconstitu- 
tional and void in that they take from 
the city officers awthority to administer 
the local governmental affairs of the 
city and assume to constitute the tax 
board a body with, powers to “certify 
its action with respect (of any levy made 
by the city) to the auditor of the county 
* * * and the action of the State 
board of tax commissioners with respect 
to said tax levies and such parts thereof 
as may have been in question shall be 
final and conclusive.” 

The complaint further alleges that an 
actual controversy exists between the 
plaintiffs (appellees), in their own be- 
half and in hehalf of those whom they 
represent, with regards to their rights 
as citizens, taxpayers’and voters, they 
believing that the tax board law is un- 
constitutional. and the defendants (in- 
cluding appellant tax board) believing 
that such law and the action taken there- 
under are valid, and that it is necessary, 
in order to settle the controverted claims 
and the rights of the parties, that the 
court declare the rights, status and legal 
relations existing between the parties, 
and prays that the court declare the said 
acts to be uncostitutional, and the said 
action of the tax board to be null and 
void, 


Taxpayers Accorded 
Hearing on Budget 


The issues were closed by general de- 
nials. The cause was tried by the court, 
the facts being stipulated. At appel- 
lants’ request a special finding of facts 
was made and conclusions of law stated 
thereon. The special finding shows that 
in August, 1927, the city, by its proper 
officers, pursuant to statute, formulated 
a proposed budget of anticipated 
panses for the year 1928. The notice of 
the time of hearing on the budget (Sept. 
2, 1927), a copy of the same in full, a 
comparative statement of taxes collected 
in 1925, 1226 and 1927 and to be col- 
lected in 1928, together with a statement 
of the right of taxnayers to appeal to 
the tax board, is set out. 

It is then shown that a public hearing 
was had on the budget at the time fixed 
in the notice, at which time the petition- 
ers (who were parties defendant at the 
trial but are not parties on appeal) ap- 
peared and remOMstrated against the 
adoption of the budget and the levy of 
taxes thereby fixed; that these remon- 
strances were overruled, an ordinance 
(which is set out in full) was adopted 
(Sept. 9. 1927), appropriating for the ex- 
penses of the municipal city government 
of South Bend the amounts contained in 
the budget (itemized with greater min- 
uteness than the budget), and another 
ordinance (which is set out in full) was 
adopted (Sept. 9, 1927), fixing the tax 
levy for the year 1927 for each of the 
city’s nine funds, totaling 73 cents per 
$100.00 of assessed valuation of property 
(and fixing the amount of a poll tax), 
and that a certified copy of the last 

amed ordinance was delivered to the 
county auditor as the certificate of the 
rate of the city levy. 

It is then found that the petitioners, 
pursuant to the statute, on Sept. 26, 
1927, filed in the auditor’s office their 
petition (Exhibit A of the complaint) 
which was two days later filed with the 
tax board; that safd board fixed a time 
and place of hearing (Oct. 18, 1927 in 
the office of the auditor of St. Joseph 


County), gave due notice thereof, held, 
such hearing, and on Oct, 28, 1927 made} 


an order, which is set out at length. 
. . ’ 

Objection Based on 

Increases in Salaries 


This order of the tax board found 
“that practically the only objection to the 
budget * * was the increase in 
thg salaries of the city officials, polic- 
men and firemen * *“ * pursuant to 
ch. 23, acts 1927 (see paragraphs 10297. 
10299.2 Burns 1929 supp.) . * 3 
which according to the opinion of the at- 
torney general i. one over which this 
board has no control.” (After indulging 
in some gratuitous criticism of the city 
officers @for making the increases the 
order again stated “but it is a matter 
| beyond the control of this board.’’) 


The order, then found that “in fAxing 


t| The order of the tax board thereupon 


ex- | 


Of Legislative Power 





| 


;same on a valuation of $188,000,000.00 | 
|and the board now finds that the correct | 
|valuation is $191,000,000.00 and that} 
|such increase ‘in valuation will enable 
a reduction of one cent gn the total 
city levy without reducing any of the| 


| appropriations made by the city council.” 
|slightly reduced the rate of the taxes/| 
for the year 1927 
|each of the city’s nine funds, the total | 
rate being 72 cents, amounting to a re-| 
duction of one cent per $100.00 assessed 
valuation. 
| The court then found that the county 
auditor proceeded to disregard the rate 
and levy of 73 cents and to spread upon 
the tax duplicates the 72 cent rate; that 
the City of South Bend and its officials 
are doing nothing to resist the order en- 
'tered by the tax board; that at the time 
;of the passage of the two ordinances 
the city council had before it tax valwm- 
tions based upon an estimate in the sum 
of $188,000,000.00 and that at the time 
of the hearing before the tax board the | 
correct amount was certified by the 
county auditor as $190,599,290.00. The 
court found that the plaintiffs (appel- 
lees) and that the petitioners subscrib- 
ing to Exhibit 1 (defendants but not 
appellants), were all resident freeholders, 
voters and taxpayers of the city of South 
Bend, and that the defendants, who are 
members of the State board of tax com- 
missioners, were not residents of South 
| Bend. 


QOverruling Motion for 
New Trial Called Error 


The twelth and Jast paragraph of the, 
special finding of facts sets out that by 
¢irture of chapter 222, acts 1921, and| 
chapter 95 acts 1927 doubt and uncer- 
tainty has arisen concerning the legal | 
status, force and effect of the ordinance | 
fixing the tax rate and its certification 
to the auditor as to whether it is sub-| 
ject to revision and amendment by the 
tax board, or whether it is binding upoa 
the the auditor without regard to the) 
action of the tax board, and that by vir- 
tue of such uncertainty and indefiniteness 
of said status and right in respect there- 
to, an actual substantial controversy ex- 
isted between the parties as to the con- 
stitutionality of said acts of the general 
assembly in so far as they assume to con- 
fer power upon the tax board to review, 
revise, and amend the tax levy. 

The court’s conclusions of law werej 
(1) that so much of section 20@ chapter 
59, acts 1919, as amended by section 3, 
chapter 49, acts 1920, and as further 
amended by chapter 222, acts 1921, sec- 
tion 14239 Burns 1926 and as further 
amended by chapter 95, acts 1927, sec- 
tion 14239 Burns 1929 supp., as assumes 
to confer upon the State board of tax 
commissioners of Indiana the power, au- 
thority and duty to revise, review and 
decrease tax levies fixed by the city 
council of the City of South Bend is 
violative of the constitution and void, 
(2) that the action of the State tax 
board in making the order of Oct. 28, 
1927 is a nullity and (3) that the cor- 
rect and legal levy which it is the duty 
of the county auditor to place upon 
the tax duplicates is the rate and levy 


certified to him by the city council. 
Upon these conclusions of law the 
court tendered judgment ordering, ad- 


judging, and decreeing that so much of 
chapter 222, acts 1921 and the amend- 
ment thereof contained in chapteg 95, 
acts, 1927 as assumes to confer power 
on the tax board to affirm or decrease 
the tax levy here involved is unconsti- 
tutional and void, that the rate and 
levy fixed by ordinance should prevail 
regardless of the order of the tax boar. | 
The court further ordered that the county 
auditor and his successor in office are in 
duty bound to certify to the county treas- 
urer the rate and levy so certified to him} 
by the common council of the city. 

The errors assigned and relied on are 
that the couyt erred in its several con- 
clusions of law and in overruling a| 
motion for a new trial wherein it was! 
alleged that the decision of the court! 
is contrary to law and not sustained by | 
sufficient evidente, | 


Questions Involved 
In Appeal Given 


The ultimate questions involved in| 
this appeal are (1) is there an actual | 
controversy between the parties rela- | 
tive to some right or status gwhich the 
plaintiffs (appellees) are entitled to} 
have declared and are the appellees real 
parties in interest and entitled to main-| 
tain the action under the declaratory | 
judgments act? and (2) if so, then is 
there any constitutional objection to 
the law which provides for review of 
municipal tax levies by the State board 
of tax commissioners ? 


|N. Y. 644, 188 N. E. 481; Notes: 


| commissioners 


State of Indiana: + the levies the city council based the* (1925) 284 Pa. St. .455, 131 Atl. 265; 


Board of Education v. VanZandt (1922 
195 N. Y. S. 297, 119 Misc. 124, aff. 234 
12 A. 
L. R. 67, 19 A. L. R. 1127, 50 A. L. R. 45. 

The rule contended for by appellants 
that the plaintiff must show that he 


has sustained some injury to his personal] or reduce the amount of tax levi@s is! sioner of Internal Revenue. 


or property rights, has been applied in 


|the case of one who brings an action to; above—in contravention of 


enforce his private rights, but such a 


, payable jn 1928, for| rule does not serve to prevent the bring-| 1926 (separating the powers of govern- 


ing of an action which involves the es- 
tablishment of public rights. See Ham- 
ilton, Auditor v. State ex. rel. 
(1852) 3 nd. 452. In the case at bar 
the appellees are suing for a determina- 


Bates | 


( 


INDEX 


Patents 


!129 N. E. 505; State ex rel. Leonard | 
(1926) 198 Ind. 356, 153 N. E. 777. 
Appellees’ contentions (numbered 1, A 
and 5 above) are each to the effect that | 
ithis law violates the principle of local 
self-government. It is unnecessary here 
to enter upon a discussion of the exist- 
jence of “the right of local self-govern- 
|ment” in cities, or to determine just what 
|such phrase includes. It cannot include 
|the right of taxation, because that, by 
Section 1, Article 10, Const., Section | 
200 Burns 1926, is vested in the general | 
assembly. The power of taxation is in| 
the State, which occupies the position of | 
universal trustee for all its municipal | 
subdivisions. Cities get their authority 
to levy taxes only from a grant thereof 
‘by the State legislature. Prudential Cas- | 
jualty Co. v. State (.924), 194 Ind, 542, 
|143 N. E. 631; Cooley, Taxation (4), 

Section 125, 

The power and authority conferred 
by chapter 95, Acts 1927 upon the State 
board of tax commissioners to approve | 








|not—as. contended by appellees in (2) | 
section 1, | 
| Article III, Const., section 103 Burns | 
{ment into the legislative, executive and 
| judicial branches) or of Article IV} 
Const. (vesting the legislative authority 
,of the State in the general assembly). 
The general assembly may not delegate 
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Change Is Made © 


In Procedure of | 
Revenue bureau 


Cases 


} 





Authority to Handle 


Saeeeaiel 





Reaching It Both as toy 


Law and Fact Vested 


in 
Advisory Committee : 





The special advisory committee of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue hereafter’ 
will have jurisdiction to handle all cases 
reaching it both as to law and fect 
under an order issued by the Commis-’ 
New func- 
tions to be assumed by the committee’ 
have been performed heretofore by divi- 
sions in the General Counsel’s office. 

The full text of the order follows: 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE; COMMIS- 

STIONER'’S MIMEOGRAPH, COLL. No. 3814. ” 

Effective as of July 1, 1930, Commis-°* 
sioner’s Mimeograph 3558, published in 


tion or establishment of public rights,| its legislative authority, except to mu-|VI-2, C. B., page 403, and relating to’ 
and at the same time it is apparent that) nicipal corporations, I Cooley, Taxation | the organization of the special advisory 


as taxpayers of South Bend their per- 


{sonal and property rights are also in- 


volved and “vill be injured if a tax is 
illegally levied. There is an actual con- 


troversy here relative to some right and! 


status of appellees and they are entitled 
to maintain this action. 

Céming to the objections urged against 
the validity of the tax law, 
that appellees contend section 200 there- 
of as amended by chapter 95, acts 1927, 
iS in conflict with the following pro- 
visions of the State constitution: (1) 


with article 1 of the bill of rights, section | 


53 Burns 1926, declaring that all power 
is inherent in the people and that the 
said acts deprive the citizenry of the 
several municipalities of the State of 


'the right to govern their local affairs; 
1, Article III, Const., | 


(2) with section 
section 103 Burns 
that the powers 
be divided into 
ments neither of which shall 
the functions of another and that said 
acts delegates to the tax board, which 


1926 which 
of government 


requires 
shall 


is an administrative or executive body, | 


legislative power to supervise, amend and 
repeal legislative acts of the several 
municipalities; (3) with section 19, 
Article IV, Const. section 122 
1926 which requires the gubject of 
an act to be expressed or embraced 
in its title, because its title “An 
act concerning taxation’ does _ not 
cover the legislative powers and duties 
granted to the tax board over the local 
affairs of municipal corporations; (4) 
with section 6, Article VI,-Const., sec- 
tion 163 Burns 1926, providing that all 
county, township and town officers shall 
reside within their respective units and 
shall keep their offices therein, in 
that the members of the tax board 
are not residents of South Bend and do 
not keep their office therein; (5) with 
“the principle of local self-government 
reserved to inhabitants of municipalities 
reognized by and surviving the adoption 
of the Constitution,” because by the said 
acts the right of local self-government 
in cities pnd towns will be surrendered 


to the tax board by vesting in them thé Peo. ex rel. Pixley v. 


power to prohtbit the raising of public 
revenues for the purpose of carrying on 
such local self-government. 

Portion of Act Under 

Attack Is Quoted 


The section of the statute thus alleged 
to be in conflict with so many provisions 


lof the Constitution (sec. 14239 Burns 
| 1926) is quite lengthy and will not be 
| set 


out in full. It provides that tax 
levies and rates shall be established by 


|the proper officers of municipal corpora- 


tions after the formulation and publica- 
tion by them of a budget showing in, de- 
tail the money proposed to be expended 
during the succeeding year, the valuation 
of all taxable property within the juris- 
diction and the rate of taxation it is pro- 
posed to establish, and after a_ public 
hearing thereon is had. 

The portion of the act here attacked 
is as follows: 


Ten or more taxpayers in any such mu- 
nicipal corporation, other than those who 
pay poll tax only, and who are affected 
by any such levy and any such rate and 
who may feel aggrieved with any 
tax levy or any item thereof, may file a 
petition with the county auditer of the 
county in which such municipal corpora- 
tion is located, not later than the fourth 
Monday of September, setting forth in such 
form and detail as the State board of tax 
may prescribe and require, 
their objections to said tax levy or any 
item or any ‘rate thereof, as the case may 
be. Upon the filing of any such petition such 
county auditor shall immediately certify a 
copy of said petition, with such other in- 
formation as may be necessary to present 
the questions involved, to the State board 
of tax commissioners, who shall Fave the 
power to affirm or decrease said total tax 
levy or any item thereof of any such mu- 
nicipal corporation after a hearing. as 
hereinefter required. The State board of 
tax commissioners shall, within a reason 
able time, fix a date for a hearing on said 
petition, which shall be held in the county 


}in which such municipal corporation is lo- 


cated, and notice of such hearing shall be 
given to the executive officer of the taxing 
unit and to the first 10 taxpayers whose 


;names appear upon such petition, by a let- 


The appellants contend that the first 
question must be answered in the nega- 
tive, because, they say, one cannot ques- 
tion the constitutionality of a statute 
unless he shows he has sustained some 
injury to his personal or property rights 
through the enforcement of such statute, | 
that this rule is not changed by the 
declaratory judgments law and that no 
such injury has been shown in this pro- 
ceeding. It is true, as contended by 
appellants. that every action must be 
‘prosecuted in the name of the real party 
in interest, section 258 Burns 1926; that 
nobody can maintain an action unless 
he has an interest in the subject matter 
of the controversy, Shoemaker v. Board 
(1871) 36 Ind, 1754 Crawford$ville, etc. 
Co. v. Ramsey (1912) 178 Ind. 258, 98 
N. E. 177; Thompson v. Turner (1909) 
173 Ind. 593, 89 N. E. 314; and that a 
member of the public cannot sue in his} 
own name on a cause of action in favor 
of the municipality in which he lives, 
State ex rel. v. Holt (1904) 168 Ind. 
198, 71 N. E. 653. 

It is also true under the uniform de- 
claratory judgments acts (now in effect 
in more than 20 States, III Ind. L. J. 353) | 
that the person bringing the action must | 
have a substantial present interest in| 
the relief sought, such as there must| 
exist not merely a theoretical question 
or controversy but a real or actual con- 
troversy, »r at least the ripening seeds 
of such a controversy, and that a ques- 
tion has arisen affecting such right which 


| tion.” 


ter signed by the secretary or any memlLer 
of said State board of tax commissioners 
and sent in the United States mail with 
full prepaid postage, addressed to said of- 
ficer and to said taxpayers at their usual 


| place of residence at least five days before 


the date fixed for such hearing. After a 
hearifig upon such petition the State board 
of tax commissioners shall thereupon cer- 
tify its action with respect thereto to the 
auditor of the county, who shall thereupon 
certify such action to the taxing unit or 
units interested therein, 
of the State board 
with respect to 


commissioners 
said tax levies and such 
parts thereof as may have been in ques- 
tion, shall be final and conclusvie. 

The title of the general tax law ch, 59, 
acts 1919, which is amended by ch. 95, 
acts 1927, is “An act concerning taxa- 
The appellees say—supporting 
(3) above—that the power given to the 
tax board by ch, 95, acts 1927 to approve 
or reduce the rate of taxation, results in 
the board having the right to control 
the amount and channels of municipal ex- 
penditure under the various items of its 


of tax 


| budget, which right is not mentioned in 


the title. 


Taxation Powers 
Inherent in State 


We do not believe that appellees state- 
ment is accurate regarding the result of 
the operatiox of this law, although neces- 
sarily there is a relationship between the 
functions of raising money and of spend- 
ing it. The challenged provisions deal 


we find; 


three separate depart-| 
exercise | 


Burns | 


such | 


and that action! 


|(2d) section 75. In School City of 
| Marion v. Forrest (1906), 168 Ind. 94, 
197, 78 N. E. 187, it was said: “There 
can be no delegation of that authority 
(the power to tax) except to the extent 
jthat our form of government, in which | 
-local powers have been decentralized, 
|makes it necessary that taxes should be 
levied, under legislative authority, by 
{the various municipal bodies within the 
State ,for the purpose of carrying out 
|the ends for which such municipalities 
jare organized,” and in Wright v. House | 
(1918) 188 Ind, 247, 121 N. E. 433 it was 
lsaid: “The legislature may (*) empower | 
any of the governmental subdivisions of 
the State to levy and collect taxes for 
|similar purposes in the exercise of their 
\delegated governmental powers.” 


| Reduction of Rate 
By Board Upheld 


The legislature has granted to cities 
the power of taxation’ and has enacted | 
many laws regulating taxation. These} 
grants are naturally subject to revoca- 
tion, modification and control by the leg- 
| islature. Williamson v. New Jersey 
(1889) 130 U. S. 189, 196, 197, 9 S. Ct. 
| 453, 82 L. Ed. 915; State ex rel. Leipsic 





|v. Moenter (1918) 99 Ohio St. 110, 124 | 
N. E. 70; I Cooley, Taxdtion (4) sec- | 
|tion 84; V McQuillen, Mun. Corps. (3d) | 
| sections 2533, 2565. | 
The legislature has delegated the power | 
to make levies to the governing bodies 
of the municipalities and has established | 
the State board of tax commissioners as | 
a reviewing body, to serve as a check | 
|upon the localmunicipal authorities, giv- | 
|ing such board+power to affirm or de-| 
| crease levies in order to keep them within 
the limits which it has prescribed. There 
is no constitutional objection to the legis- | 
| lature thus providing for the carrying | 
jout and enforcing of its expressly en- 
acted will. 
| Boards or individuals occupying no | 
|legislative position, may be delegated 
|duties in regard to taxation which are 
}advisory or ministerial in their nature. 
Lodi H. S. Dist. 
| (1899) 124 Cal. 694, 57 P. 660; City of 
| Little Rock v. Board of Improvements 
(1883) 42 Ark. 152; Peo. ex rel?-School 
Dist. No. 2 y. County Commissioners 
(1888) 12 Colo. 89, 19 Pac. 892; I Cooley 
| Taxation (4) section 81. Thus it has 
| frequently been held that the exercise by | 
|an administrative board ot delegated | 
|ministerial powers, such as the power | 
| to equalize taxes as between counties, | 








(which is a power given by another sec- | 
tion of the act to this board) is not the 
exercise of a legislative power. Leser 
v. Lowenstein (1916) 129 Md. 244, 98 
Atl. 712; Foster v. Rowe (1906) 128 Wis. 
1326, 107 N. W. 635; 8 Ann. Cas. 595; | 
|State ex rel. Toledo v. Cooper (1917) 
197 Ohio St. 86, 119 N. E. 253; Cooley, 
| Taxation (4) sections 75, 78. 

The power which the board here ex- 
lercised was simply to make mathematica! | 
computation from the figures before it | 
and determine therefrom as a matter of | 
fact that the tax levy fixed by the city 
| would raise more money than was needed | 
to provide the sums set out in the budget, | 
and that the rate of assessment must be | 
reduced from 73 cents to 72 cents in order | 
to keep it within the provisions of the | 
law. Clearly the exercise of such power 
was proper, and it was not a legislative | 
act. 


Legislative Delegation 
Of Powers Sustained 


The presumption is that the law is con- | 
stitutional and valid and that the au- 
thority conferred by it upon the tax} 
board to «affirm and decrease levies is 
authority to take such action as will 
make the levy confotm to the law, and | 
it is not an invalid grant of prohibited 
legislative power to the board. It would | 
be useless, in deciding that the issues 
here involved, to speculate upon whether | 
some action which the tax board might 
take in some other case, under the sec- 
tion of the law here involved, would 
be a legislative act or would be invalid. 
In Blue v. Beach (1900) 155 Ind. 121, 132, | 
56 N. E. 89, it was said that the consti- | 
tutional inhibition against the delegation | 
of legislative authority “can not properly 
be extended so as to prevent the grant of | 
legislative authority to some adminis- 
trative board or\other tribunal to adopt | 
rules, by-laws or ordinances for the gov- 
ernment of, or to carry out a particular 
purpose,” and that “it cannot be said 
that every grant of power to executive 
jor administrative boards or officials, in- 
'volving the exercise of discretion and 
judgment must be considered a delega- 
tion of legislative authority.” | 

This court has heretofore considered 
this section of the tax law as effective 
and valid, and has held that a complaint 
was good as against a demurrer, which | 
sought by mandate to compel the board | 
to determine under its rules whether | 
“the amount to be collected on the levies 
adopted ‘y the tax levying officers is 
‘more than government economically ad- 
ministered warrants.” State Board v. 
| State ex rel. City of Indianapolis (1926) 
198 Ind. 348, 153 N. E. 576. | 

It has been held repeatedly in cases 
arisi under section 201 of this act 
(the Meection following the one under 
consideration ‘here) that the legislature 
properly and without violating any pro- 
vision ‘ef the constitution granted to the 
State board of tax commissioners the 
power to exercise supervision over the 
issuance of bonds or other evidence of 
|indebtedness by municipal corporations, 
(which indebtedness must be paid from 
funds raised by taxation.) Van Hess v. | 
Board, supra; O’Connor v. Board (1924) 


| 





| 





ought to he decided in order to safe-| clearly with the subject of taxation alone | 194 Ind. 386, 142 N. E. 858; State ex rel. 


guard such right. (Note 1) Miller vy: 
Miller (1923) 149 Tenn, 463, 261 S. W.| 
| S885 Goetz v. Smith (1925) 152 Tenn. 
i4 


and we cannot hold that any subject is 
embraced in this section of the act which 
is not expressed in the title. See Van 


, 278 S. W. 417; Kariher’s Petition| Hess v. Board (1921) 190 Ind. 346, 354,|grants of power to the State tax beard 
7 , 


} 


|v. Evans (1926) 197 Ind, 656, 150 N. E. 
| 788; State ex rel. v. Leonard, supra. | 
| There is some analogy between the 





|derlying the accumulation of cont 


| delegations of legislative power. 


} acts should be 


|v. 


committee, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
“Effective as of Aug.-1, 1927, there 


is established in the affice of the Com- 
missioner a committee to be hereafter 
designated as the special advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of a chairman, mem- 
bers, and a required personnel to per- 
form the duties incident thereto. 
“The general purpose of this 
shall be to axamine into the reas« 


body.. 
un- 
sted 
income, profits and estate tax cases in 
the Bureau and before the United States 








{Board of Tax Appeals, and the preven-, 


tion thereof. 

“In connection with such general pur- 
pose it will consider and act upon, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commis- , 
sioner, the following classes of cases: 

“(a) Cases pending in the Bureau o 
which the advice of the Commissiongr 
is desired as to questions of Bureau , 
policy; 

“(b) Cases arising out of the mail- 
ing of deficiency notices as prescribed , 
by the various revenue acts, ; 

“(c) Cases, not falling in (a) and>« 
(b) above, submitted to it/by the office 
of the Commissioner. 

“The functions heretofore performed 
by the 60-day conference units of the 
corporation audit division and the per- 
sonal audit division, and a portion of 
the functions heretofore performed by 
the review division of the office of the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, with such modifications 
as may be deemed necessary, will become 
a part of the functions of the committee. 

“Complete records shall be maintained. 


| by the committee of its action on cases. 


The committee shall not reconsider any 
case on which the review division of: 
the General Counsel’s office has taken'’ 
action prior to July 1) 1930, in the ab-' 
sence of newly discovered evidence, or 
recent court or Board decisions in which’ 
the Bureau has acquiesced, or changes 
in. the law and Regulations.” 


SSS, ee 


and to the public service commission, 
The powers of that commission to regu-:' 
late the equipment of railroads, Hill v.' 
Chi. R. Co. (1919° 188 Ind. 180, 122 N. 
E. 321, and to regulate utility rates, Win- 
field v. Public Service Comm, (1911) 187 
Ind. 53, 118 N. E. 531; State ex rel. v.. 
Lewis (1918) 187 Ind. 564, 120 N. E. 129, 
have been held not to be peuthoraa 
ee! 
also Milwaukee, etc. R. Co.‘v. Railroad 
Comm, (1908) 136 Wis. 146, 116 N. W. 
9055, 17 L. R. A. (N.S.) 821. 

_ The judgment is reversed with direc, 
tions to the trial court to restate its 
ceseciens of law in accordance here- 
with. 


While declaratory judgments 
liberally interpreted, Ten- 
nessee Electric Co. v. Hannah (1929) 157 
Tenn. 582, 12 S. W. (2d) 372, an examina- 
tion of the recent cases shows that in a 
large number of them the courts are com 
pelled to refuse to determine controversies 
which are not real. Moot or theoretical 
questions cannot be litigated under 
acts, Kelly v. Jackson (1925) 206 Ky. 815, 
268 S. W. 539; Miller v, Miller (1924) 149 
Tenn. 463, 261 S. W. 965; Garden City News 
Hurst (1930) - Kans. 282 P, 
720, nor can actions be brought merely to 


Note 1. 


| secure free advice where there is no pres+- 
ent existing controvetsy, Post v. Metropolis, 


tan Casualty Ins. Co. 1930, —~ App. Div, 
, 237 N. Y. S. 64; Dietz v.. Zimmer 


| (1930) 231 Ky. 646, 21 S. W. (2d) 999. 


The rule stated in the text has been 
the uniform rule since the beginning of 
legislation upon the subject of declaratory 


judgments. See: Under the action of" 
“declarator” under the Scotth law; Gifford 
v. Trail (1829) 7 Shaw & Dunlop (Scot.) 


854, Earl of Galloway v. Lord Garlies (1838) 
16 St. Sess. Cas. (1 Scot.) 1212, under like 
provision of statutes and rules of court in 
England, Hampton v. Holman (1877) 5 Ch, 
D. (Eng.) 188; Guaranty Trust Co. v. Han- 
nay & Co. (1915) 2 K. B. (Eng.) 536, 113 
Law Times 98, 12 A. L. R. 1, 28 Yale L. 


| J. (1918) 111; and in Germany section 231 
Code Civ. Proc. (1877) (section 256 Rev. 
Code 1898) 28 Yale L, J, (1918) 16; and 


under declaratory judgment which preceded 
the present uniform declaratory judgments 


act, Patterson’s Exrs. v, Patterson (1926) 
144 Va. 113, 131 S. E. 217; Blakeslee vy. 
Wilson (1923) 190 Cal. 479, 213 P. 499; 


State ex rel. v. Grove (1921) 109 Kan. 619, 
201 P. 82,19 A. L. R. 1116; West v. City of 
Wichita (1925) 118 Kan, 245) 234 P. 978: 
Kelly v. Jackson (1925) 206 Ky. -815, 238 
S. W. 539; Braman v. Babcock (1923) 98 
Conn, 549, 120 A. 150; Tanner v. Boynton 
Lumber Co. (1925) 98 N, J. Eq. 85, 129 Aj 
617. 
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Tnereasing Peril to Plant Life 
from Insects and Disease + + 





Extension of Federal and State Quarantine 
Urged as only Effective Measure for Com- 
bating Annual Loss of Three. Billion Dollars 





s 


! By F. E. STEPHENS 


Chief Inspector, Department of Agriculture, State of Utah 


damage and destruction to plant 

life which is being done by in- 
sects and plant disease pests in our 
country. A total annual loss is caused 
of over three billion dollars. 

The unfortunate thing about this is 
that the end is not yet. Each year adds 
new pests and new diseases at an 
alarming rate. e 

Only by the adoption of the most 
efficient methods of pest control and 
eradication can we hope eventually to 
triumph over these apparently insig- 
nificant enemies. 

Our methods of meeting this situa- 
tion might be divided into two divi- 
sions: First, control methods after 
pests have become established, and 
second, methods of preventing the es- 
tablishment of new pests or of delaying 
their becoming established. 

The problem of quarantine is not 
only one to prevent the introduction of 
pests into the country, but is also one 
of preventing the spread from State to 
State, and in many cases from county 
to county, or even smaller geographical 
areas. Again, the purpose of quaran- 
tines is not alone to prevent the intro- 
duction of pests, a delay of several 
years in the introduction of a_ pest, 
even though it eventually becomes es- 
tablished, may justify the expenditure 
necessary to enforce a quarantine. 

Many of the major pests of this coun- 
try have not, as yet, reached the west- 
ern States. The Mediterranean fruit 
fly, the European corn borg, Japanese 
beetle, Gypsy brown tail and satin 
moths, and the Oriental fruit moth are 
examples, 


Bec: PEOPLE today realize the 


A 


With our modern means of travel and 
transportation, the automobile, motor 
truck, as well as the airplane, great 
difficulty will be encountered in pre- 
venting these pests from eventually be- 
coming established in our midst. 

The Oriental peach moth is thought 
to have been introduced into this coun- 
try between 1910 and 1915 in shipments 
of the Japanese flowering cherry. Ex- 
tensive shipments of this plant were 
made during this period to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to the territory between 
Washington and New York City, the 
territory where this insect was first 
known to occur. 

The Oriental peach moth combines 
the activities of the peach twig borer 
and the codling moth, two of our worst 
pests. It is now established in all of 
the important peach-producing dis- 
tricts of the East and Middle West. 

During the past year the most severe 
infestation amounted to as much as 
three-fourths of the Elberta peach 
crop. In some sections, from one-fifth 
to one-third of the crop of certain 
apple and pear varieties were injured. 
Quinces, especially in small plantings, 
were a total loss. 

Most of the western States have 
quarantines prohibiting the shipment 
of nursery stock and fresh fruits from 


infested areas. However, thousands of 
tourists passing through infested areas 
and, innocently or carelessly carrying 
infested fruit into the uninfested 
States, creates a dificult problem for 
quarantine offitials and probably has- 
tens the time when this pest will be 
added to our already too large collec- 
tion. . 

The prevention of the introduction of 


“dangerous pests from other countries 


is also an important,problem confront- 
ing us. The success of this work de- 
pends not only on adequate Federal 
quarantine laws and regulations, but 
upon adequate man power to cover the! 
necessary inspection points. 

Each year numerous Jiving Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly magots in such fruits 
and vegetables as are carried in pas- 
senger baggage are intercepted. It is 
quite possible that, if Florida had had 
an adequate system of inspection, the 
recent outbreak of Mediterranean fruit 
fly might have been avoided. 

A 


Another problem confronting us is 
that of developing adequate methods 
of treatrment and inspection which will 
give the desired protection and at the 
same time permit the movement of* 
plant products with as little interfer- 
ence as possible. Much is already 
being done along this line. 

Our first alfalfa quarantines were 
restrictive in their nature. Gradually 
methods are being devised which per- 
mit the shipment of more of our agri- 
cultural products from infested areas. 

States which insist upon embargoes 
without proper consideration of the or- 
derly movement of farm products when 
satisfactory treatments and regulations 
will give the necessary protection, are 
not acting in harmony with the present 
spirit and interpretation of quaran- 
tines. 

It will be a difficult task to hold in 
check dangerous crop pests now estab- 
lished in parts of the western States. 
The unqualified cooperation of quaran- 
tine authorities in these irefested areas, 
as well as of uninfested areas, should 
be given. Wherever eradication is at 
all practicable, a sincere effort should 
be made to this end. 

A 


The recent outbreak of the pink boll 
worm in Arizona and the work which 
the Government and State are doing 
there involving the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars, is a good example of 
what might be done along this line. 

It is very necessary that the several 
States have the necessary power to act 
in quarantine matters. It is also essen- 
tial that they act in accordance with 
sound quarantine principles. 

The western States have assumed a 
leadership in quarantine matters and 
should so organize and equip their reg- 
ulatory departments with trained and 
capable men, free from political in- 
fluences, so that the necessary safe- 
guards migrht be provided against dan- 
gerous insect or disease pests which 
threaten our agricultural. products, 
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to Tra Sfic Safety 


Prevention Promoted by Record of Accidents 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor \ 


NE OF THE MOST important 

tasks confronting New Jersey 

traffic authorities is the adoption 
and application of a comprehensive, 
thorough, accurate and uniform method 
of compiling traffic accident statistics. 

At present, the State, in common with 
many others, is without an accurate ac- 
cident reporting and tabulating system 
and thus is fundamentally handicapped 
in its quest for street and highway 
safety. 

The system should show danger 
points with such clarity and precision 
that, almost instantaneously, traffic of- 
ficials will be able to tell the number of 
accidents, their character, the kinds of 
cars involved, the time of the mishap, 
and every other significant factor re- 
lated to it. Clearly such exact factual 
information on accidents is the one 
basis upon which their elimination may 
be attacked scientifically. 

What if we in New Jersey were 
armed with the knowledge of the loca- 
tion and character of every danger 
point on our street and highway sys- 
tem? Could we not take them, one by 
one or in groups, and apply the spe- 
cific remedy that would alleviate the 
dangerous condition ? 

The establishment of such an analyt- 
ical system seems too important to be 
retarded by any condition. As soon as 
appropriations are available, it would 
seem that no more vital step could be 
taken than to adopt and apply a sys- 
tem that serves the broad safety pur- 
pose. 

In every line of human activity to- 
day, the cry is: “Get the facts.” It is 


"ehicles, State of New Jersey 


not too much to say that research is the 
largest single factor in our astonishing 
industrial progress. Research has led 
the way to the facts that have made 
possible this progress. 

Similarly, we must get the facts on 
accidents on our streets and highways 
as a fundamental, a first step looking 
toward their elimination. There can 
be no real correction until this first 
step is taken. Obviously, it should be 
done as quickly as possible, which is to 
say, in its broader implications, as soon 
as appropriations are available. 

It certainly is not too much to ex- 
pect the State legislature, the motor 
vehicle department, the traffic commis- 
sion, the National Safety Council and 
other agencies working together to 
tackle and solve this problem. A co- 
ordinated quest for the proper solution 
is bound to be climaxed by success, 

Something must be done, and the 
place of beginning clearly is finding 
out every single contributory factor in 
every accident, tabulating it accurately 
and uniformly and analyzing it with 
equal accuracy and uniformity. Then 
we shall be able to proceed with gen- 
uinely scientific corrective processes, 

This is not to <7 New Jersey is 
currently without afy system of acci- 
dent reporting. It has such a system; 
but it does not have the degree of ade- 
quacy which is essential to substantial 
application. 

When this system is supplanted by 
one whose merit is unquestioned, New 
Jersey will be farther along on the road 
toward greater street and highway 
safety. 
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Agricultural Fairs 


as Agency for Organizing Farmers 
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Objective Influenced by Breed- 


ing, Machinery, and Crop Selections, Says State Specialist 


By GEORGE 


F. JOHNSON 


Editor, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


tural exhibitions through almost 

thrée hundred years of American 
agriculture is an interesting pagre in 
history. 7 

It reflects the expansion and improve- 
ment of farming methods. It reveals 
the evolution of one of the first forms 
of agricultural education, 

The present-day farm products ex- 
hibition is the outgrowth of two mo- 
tives, first, to sell goods and second, to 
arouse. interest in better farming prac- 
tices. 

In the beginning, these motives took 
the form of distinct typgs of exhibi- 
tions. The first fairs in America, pat- 
terned after similar fairs in Europe, 
were arranged for the sole motive of 
selling wares and goods. 

Fairs for the sale of agricultural 
products, especially livestock, “were 
held in the American colonies as early 
as 1644. Fairs for the sale of merchan- 


Ts DEVELOPMENT of agricul- 


dise were held semiannually in Phila-- 


delphia in 1685, just three years after 
the settlement of the city, 

In several of the colonies fairs were 
authorized by statutes and were held 
twice a year “for exposing for sale 
horses, cattle and merchandise.” Horse 
racing and other competitions and the 


giving of prizes for superior animals: 


were sometimes features of the fairs. 

The second motive—that of educa- 
tion—began to manifest itself in Amer- 
ica about 1800 and resulted in a type 
of exhibition different from the com- 
mercial fair. It is also of Buropean 
origin. 

The idea is first recorded inthe state- 
ment of purpose of the “Highlands and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland,” char- 
tered in 1784. This society was author- 
ized to hold agricultural meetings in 
connection with a general showing of 
stock, implements, and farm and dairy 
products in the principal towns of Seot- 
land, the primary purpose of holding 
these shows in different cities being to 
stimulate interest in the organizing of 
local agricultural societies, 


Thus, throughout England and Amer- 
ica, farm: products shows were under- 
taken during the period from 1800 to 
1850 by public spirited individuals as 
ameans of getting farmers to organize 
agricultural societies. 

In other words, in the beginning, 
agricultural societies were the results 
of the shows and not the sponsors of 
the shows. Once organized, however, 
many of the societies did assume the 
responsibility of the shows. 

Perhaps Elkanah Watson, 1758-1842, 
can be called the father of farm shows 
in America. He was a prominent citi- 
zen of Albany, N. Y., who later pur- 
chased a farm near Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Berkshire cattle show was held 
in Watson’s home town in October, 
1810, and during the Winter of 1810 
and‘ 1811, the Berkshire Agricultural 
Society was formed, under the presi- 
dency of Watson—“with ample powers 
but no funds.” However, this did not 
prevent Watson and his associates from 
holding a more elaborate show in Sep- 
tember, 1811. 

It then occurred to Watson that 
women should take'a more prominent 
part in the movement and he therefore 
arranged for an exhibit of their handi- 
wk with premiums, for January, 

Holding agricultural exhibitions in 
which premiums were offered to exhibi- 
tors waS Common in the New England 
States about 1820. In 1816 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature appropriated five 
hundred dollars for premiums at cattle 
shows, and by 1820 all of the counties 
in New Hampshire held fairs and re- 
ceived State aid, ranging from one hun- 
dollars to three hundred dollars 
each, 

The development of agricultural 
fairs and shows during the nineteenth 
‘century was greatly stimulated by 
three new centers of interest in farm- 
ing activity. These were: (1) The 
breeding of purebred cattle; (2) the 
improvement of farm machinery, and 
(3) the propagation of different varie- 

~ties of farm crops. 








Security agatnst Peculiar Losses 
Strange Types of Insurance Risks 
By GEORGE, A. BOW LES 


Deputy Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, Commonwealth of Virginia 


insurance are familiar to all of 
has 
has 


XC F COURSE fire, life and accident 


us. Aeroplane insurance 
recently come into existence, as 
automobile insurance. 

But there are some comparatively 
new forms with which the public is 
not generally familiar. For example, 
that which contracts to indemnify 
against loss due to confiscation of prop- 
erty by public_authority on account 
of the violation of any statute, the wa- 
lidity of which has been upheld in two 
instances. . 


Thus a contract insuring the seller 


of an automobile against confiscation 


x 


thereof for violation of the national 
prohibition law by 4 person other than 
the seller is held not to be void and 
unenforceable as against public policy. 

Another species of insurance is the 
contract guaranteeing a fixed revenue 
per acre for farming land, and which 
for a certain -consideration agrees to 
pay a fixed amount per acre for the 
crop grown -upon such land without 
regard to its value, if the owner chooses 
to sell it. 

Hail imsurance, burial insurance, 
lightning, group insurance, livestock 
insurance, strike insurance, rent insur- 
ance and title insurance are familiar 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4‘of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


“Economic Necessity as Reason 


Why Women Work ++ + 





Welfare Worker Deplores Sex-wrangle over 
Right to Jobs, Pointing out That Men in Former 
Times Deprived Housewives of Vocations 





By MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director of Public Information, Federal Women’s Bureau 


FRIENDLY ‘‘give-and-take” re- 

lationship between men and 

women in the realm of employ- 
ment is essential for progress. 

Bickering over who has a right to a 
job or which sex should do this or that 
kind of work has no place in a world of 
economic production turned into a 
kaleidoscope by the marvelous inven- 
tions of past decades. 

Cessation of complaint by men 
against women job holders and of at- 
tacks on married women workers by 
single ones coupled with more atten- 
tion to real causes of unemployment 
and greater effort at adjustment.is the 
program needed in the stress and strain 
of the present period. 

, 


Men have only to turn back the pages 
of _history to discover that they were 
guilty of usurping women’s jobs long 
before women were ever accused of 
taking work away from men. 

Over a century ago the spinning, 
weaving, cooking, baking, canning, 
washing, ironing, the preparation and 
serving of food, the making of gar- 
ments, shoes, hats, soap, candles, and 
so on were done almost ‘exclusively by 
women in their own homes. 

Then came the industrial revolution 
transporting these jobs from firesides 
into factories, out from the hands of 
women and into the control of men. 

Women were thus stripped not only 
of much of their work but of actual 
economic. wealth. With the rising 
standards of living and increased costs 
resulting from these changes, many 
men became unable with existing wage 
scales to meet the family needs. Women 
began to realizéthat they, too, must 
join the wage-earning ranks not only to 
maintain themselves but in many in- 
stances to help hold the home and fam- 
ily together. 

A 

At the same time from the expanding 
factories came the demand for women 
workers to help produce the world’s 
goods. Women responded, forced from 
within and drawn from without. They 
naturally did not restrict themselves to 
the transplanted industries but entered 
any avenues of employment that op- 
ened up. 

In the extreme unemployment period 
of 1921 the Women’s Bureau) received 
hundreds of letters complaining of 
women job holders as a reason for 
men’s dearth of work. During the pres- 
ent period of increased unemployment 
practically no complaints against work- 
ing women on the basis of sex have 
come into the Bureau, but letter after 


letter has arrived scoring married 
women workers and revealing on the 
part of many persons deplorable lack 
of information concerning the economic 
responsibilities of this class, the latest 
recruits in the wage-earning ranks. 

One of the greatest differences be- 
tween the old order and the new is the 
failure of marriage*to bring to women 
the financial security formerly consid- 
ered one of its chief assets. Also, the 
industrial revolution turned the eco- 
nomic status of married women more 
topsy turvy than that, of almost any 
other class of persons. 

In the early days of our Nation it-was 
largely the wives and mothers who 
were responsible for the creation of 
the actual things so essentia® for the 
maintenance of home and family. So 
much for the past. 

As to the present, in a group of 


> women who were or had been married, 


included in a recent Women’s Bureau 
study because they were applying for 
jobs, nine-tenths gave economic neces- 
sity. as their reason for seeking work. 
Of the women whose husbands contrib- 
uted to their support, three-fourths re- 
ported economic need as their motive, 
a number stating that their husband’s 
earnings were irregular or inadequate 
for the family budget. 
a 


A desire to raise the family standard 
of living or to give children greater 
educational opportunities is behind 
many a married woman’s wage-earning 
activities. 

After all, who has the right to a job? 
Any adult, married or single, who wants 
employment and is able to do the work, 
seems the logical answer. Attempts to 
award jobs purely on the basis of need 
would strike many devastating snags. 

In the first place such a movement 
would sweep out of paid employment 
not only certain married women but 
thousands of married and single men 
as well as large numbers of single 
women, in fact all those individuals 
with sufficient incomes from sources 
other than jobs. 

Then no court of last resort exists 
capable of judging how great is the ac- 
tual need of applicants to work, with 
standards of living varying so widely 
in different families. 

Real motives are surely teo illusive 
to form a stable basis on which to 
award jobs. For any occupations, abil- 
ity to perform the duties connected 
with it can be the only fair and square 
test. Discrimination against any class 


of workers per se is bound to work in- 
justice and hardship. 








outhern Illinois on Up Grade 


Soil and Subsoil Resources to Be Developed 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


Illinois, once led the State in 

agriculture, the trades, and in 
its contribution to the thought of the 
day. 

In the cycle of change, its industry 
and its agriculture lagged somewhat 
behind our northern counties. But the 
last few years have seen a rejuvenation 
of the spirit of accomplishment. In 
spite of the painful necessity of post- 
war deflation and the recent major 
surgical operation performed upon an 
overinflated stock market, Egypt is 
going ahead. 


66 Bitiis: the southern section of 





to all of us. Indeed insurance has 
been attempted in nearly every line. 
What was known as graveyard insur- 
ance was insurance obtained by fraud 
or other illegitimate means, or on the 
lives of very young infants, aged per- 
sons or those mortally ill. Such insur- 
ance flourished at one time but has now 
disappeared because of the action of 
the public Mthorities. 

A number of companies were at 
one time formed for the purpose of 
promoting or deterring marriage, but 
were held to be invalid. 

Birth of issue insurance, based 
largely on the chances of having issue, 
and dependent upon age, health and 
other circumstances, is mentioned by 
Bunyan in his work on life insurance 
as having existed in England and as 
having been written by companies es- 
pecially authorized to effect such con- 
tracts. But such species of insurance 
never seems to have gotten a foothold 
in the United States and probably would 
have been struck down as being against 
public policy. 

Insurance against unemployment has 
been triet on a large scale in some of 
the European countries and has gained 
a foothold in the United States. Pol- 
icies “nsuring the use and occupancy of 
buildings are also written, and war risk 
insurance came into activity during the 
World War. 


Real progress has been made in the 
development of southern Illinois in the 
past five years. Diversification of its 
mineral deposits and its agricultural 
possibilities is one of the outstanding 
factors pointing to a healthy growth. 


Many have felt that because the soil 
of Egypt was not black it was not 
productive. However, if we look, we 
will find great stretches of black bot- 
tom land along the rivers of southern 
Illinois, 

In other sections we find unexcelled 
advantages for the cultivation of fruit. 
The opportunity for development of the 


dairy and poultry industry is just be- 


ginning to be realized. 


But the greatest opportunity for 
growth in Egypt lies in the develop- 
ment of its industries. 

Southern Illinois is the proud pos- 
sessor of some of the greatest coal 
mines of the world. Its vast coal sup- 
plies are little more than touched. 

Coal is only one of the great mineral 
deposits of southern Illinois. There 
are big deposits of fuller’s earth, 
china clay and silica, all of which are 
of excellent quality and are subject to 
commercial development. In fluorspar 
production, Egypt provides almost the 
entire supply of the country. 

Nor have *the oil wells ef Egypt 
been sufficiently advertised. Producing 
about 21,000 barrels of crude oil daily, 
southern Illinois gives the State eighth 
rank as an oil State, its wells bringing 
in a yearly income of $12,000,000. 

In short, stock-raising, dairying, 
poultry-raising, fruit-growing, and 
scientific soil treatment, offer agricul- 
turists of southern Illinois an oppor- 
tunity to progress, while development 
of mineral resources and the extension 
of mantfacturing enterprises promise 
well for the continued growth and pros- 
perity of the entire section. ~You will 
only reap the advantages of growth in 
proportion to the cooperative effort 
which you put forth. 











